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BLINDMAN’S-BUFF IN THE CHACO. 


BY GEORGE LARDEN. 


THERE was a scurry of feet 
in the corridor, a window shot 
up and a number of husky 
voices yelled “ Viva Bolivia!” 
in varying discords. I opened 
the door of the compartment 
and looked out. The train was 
panting its way over a muddy 
river, which served as the 
international boundary between 
the Argentine and Bolivia, and 
five swarthy faces were gazing 
eagerly out over the uninspir- 
ing and barren landscape of 
their native land. In a few 
minutes the train pulled up 
at the frontier station, a poor 
collection of mud huts clus- 
tered forlornly round an open 
platform. Soldiers were swarm- 
ing everywhere, as Bolivia was 
at war with Paraguay, and 
the station served as railhead 
for the army in the Chaco. 
I grabbed a camera and de- 
scended into the throng. A 
platoon of dusky Indians stood 
languidly at ease, chewing the 
coca-leaf, taking time from the 
right. I began to film them. 
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Their jaws relaxed, and forty 
pairs of vacant eyes followed 
the lens round. Someone 
tapped me on the shoulder 
and gruffly ordered me to stop. 
The platoon lost interest, 
stuffed some more leaves into 
their mouths and resumed their 
facial exercises. Outside the 
station, units drilled and skir- 
mished in mimic battle pre- 
paring themselves for more 
serious work, while their Indian 
women, babies strapped tightly 
on to their backs and wearing 
milk-white bowler hats perched 
severely on top of their heads, 
wandered around in an aimless 
perambulation waiting for their 
lords to dismiss. Soon we were 
off again, bound for La Paz, 
the train crammed with soldiers 
from the front returning to 
civilisation either on leave or on 
stretchers, incredibly dirty and 
weary from their 500- mile 
road trek from the Chaco. I 
went along to the restaurant car 
and sat down opposite a tired 
and dishevelled captain. His 
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capacity for iced beer fascinated 
me, and I asked him where he 
was going. “‘To La Paz,” he 
replied. ‘This is our first 
leave for over a year from that 
hell down there ’’—nodding his 
head over his shoulder—‘ noth- 
ing to drink, little to eat, 
stifling heat and choking dust. 
The forest shuts us in and the 
undergrowth blinds us, so that 
we can’t see where to shoot. 
Most of our men have never 
seen @ jungle before, and once 
you're there you're. . .,” but 
his last words were drowned in 
a gurgle of fresh beer. 

It certainly did not sound 
a very alluring spot. Then, 
learning that I was a soldier, 
he continued: “‘ Why not go 
down and have a look for your- 
self? You'd find it interesting 
and different from the usual sort 
of warfare.’ That was just 
what I was hoping to do. The 
problem was to obtain permis- 
sion and to fit the trip into 
the time of leave remaining. 
The only method of approach 
to the battlefield appeared 
to be by lorry on a@ rough 
track which wound its way 
over 500 miles of rocky plat- 
eaux, mountain streams and 
loose rubble, till it finally de- 
scended through 9000 feet to 
the belt of the Gran Chaco 
jungles. No! With its atten- 
dant delays and certain inter- 
ruptions, that way was out of 
the question in the time avail- 
able. Was there no other? 
“* Si, Sevior—if the Government 
felt so disposed, they might 
perhaps place an aeroplane at 
the English officer’s disposal 
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to fly him from railhead to 
Army Headquarters and back, 
@ saving of three weeks,” 
That sounded much better! 
But I secretly wondered what 
it took to “make a Govern- 
ment feel so disposed! ” 
Thanking the thirsty captain, 
I wandered off to have a look 
at the ambulance coaches. 
They were clean, airy and 
thoroughly up to date. The 
wounded looked numb and 
thin, and wore that patient 
expression of dumb resignation 
peculiar to Indians. 

We rumbled slowly on to- 
wards La Paz over a barren 
plateau 11,000 feet above 
sea-level. Arid rocky wastes 
stretched out on either side 
of us: hardly a sign of water 
or a green blade. Herds of 
llamas roamed over the plain, 
wearing an air of detachment 
and disdainful boredom on their 
peculiar faces. At every halt 
swarms of dirty little children 
came out and begged, while 
their mothers hawked sweet- 
meats from fly-blown wicker 
baskets. Listening to the 
cadence of their soft voices 
and native dialect, one was irre- 
sistibly reminded of India, the 
familiar mixture of heat, flies 
and dust lending final touches 
to the general squalor. For 
two days and nights our over- 
worked engine struggled on 
with its heavy load; but at 
the foot of the last up-gradient 
before La Paz it gave up the 
unequal contest with a de- 
spairing shriek. We all tumbled 
out to see if we could be of any 
assistance. A council of war 
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was being held round the cab, 
while the driving wheels con- 
tinued to revolve in an in- 
effectual endeavour to grip the 
rails. Apparently a troop train, 
which had preceded us, had had 
the bad manners to spill oil 
over both the rails all the way 
up the hill, making them im- 
pervious to grip. The driver 
put his hat on the back of his 
head, spat with precision at 
the snorting mechanism and 
disappeared in the direction of 
the dining-car. He soon re- 
appeared—contrary to our ex- 
pectations—proudly brandish- 
ing a small cocoa tin, which he 
proceeded to fill with sand from 
the track-side. ‘“‘ Hi, chico!” 
addressing a small boy in the 
audience, “‘ perch yourself on 
the cow-catcher and dribble 
this along the top of the rail 
as I move the engine back- 
wards!’ By the time the cocoa 
tin had been emptied and re- 
filled a score of times, we all 
began to enter into the spirit 
of the game, and ran along in 
front of the train feverishly 
scraping sand from the side 
and throwing it on to the rails. 
Eventually, after an hour’s 
puffing and panting, we topped 
the rise with a triumphant 
bellow of steam, and slipped 
with suppressed expectation 
down to the hidden city of 
La Paz. 

I cannot attempt to describe 
this quaint town, perched so 
cunningly at the head of a 
concealed valley 12,000 feet 
above sea-level. By one of 
nature’s freaks you cannot see 
it till you are practically upon 
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it, and then, as you breast the 
lip of the plateau’s edge above, 
it bursts into view at your 
feet with startling suddenness. 
Looking down, our eyes were 
greeted by a sea of galvanised 
iron roofs, which disappointed 
our more romantic expectations 
of Spanish red-tiled houses. Mt. 
Jilimani stood sentinel majes- 
tically to the south, its white- 
plumed peak lost in the heavens, 
while farther back range upon 
range of snow-clad mountains 
reared their sharpened backs 
into the fleecy clouds. The 
very existence of a city in 
such @ place seemed to con- 
stitute a breach of faith with 
the solitude and remoteness of 
the empty land. 

Thanks to the generous assist- 
ance of Mr P., the manager of 
the railway upon which the 
army relies so much for its 
maintenance, and to certain 
letters of introduction with 
which I had been furnished, 
the necessary permission to 
visit the war was soon kindly 
forthcoming. Indeed an aero- 
plane was ordered by the 
hospitable Government to be 
placed at my disposal at rail- 
head to convey me the odd 
700 miles to Army Head- 
quarters, and in a few hours 
I was happily joltng my 
way back again to a different 
terminus. The end of the 
branch line was reached in a 
day and a night, and the 
aeroplane was due to leave 
next morning if the clouds 
had lifted sufficiently from 
the mountain- tops to permit 
our flying over them. The 
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weather held, and, in glorious 
sunshine, we sailed up over the 
peaks, while far below us pre- 
cipitous gorges and forested 
ravines looked up uninvitingly. 
Presently the mountains fell 
behind, and there opened out 
before us an illimitable plain 
of waving tree-tops, intersected 
by patterns of broad river-beds 
and glistening water. At the 
edge of the plain, anchored as 
it were to the protective prox- 
imity of the foothills, lay Santa 
Cruz, the last link between 
civilisation and the little known 
interior. We circled round the 
picturesque and primitive old 
Spanish town, and landed to 
refuel. What a contrast! A 
scorching wind swept dust into 
our faces, the sun fried our 
skins, and tropical vegetation 
threatened to engulf the limits 
of the landing ground. A 
small crowd of Bolivian officers 
appeared from nowhere and 
eyed us curiously. Presently 
one of them came forward and 
introduced himself as an ex- 
British officer. Over a basket 
of oranges we learnt that he 
had got tired of peace soldier- 
ing at home and had gone 
war-chasing. First the Chinese 
civil war, then the Brazilian 
revolution (in which he had 
fought for the rebels), and now 
the Chaco war. He seemed to 
relish the life of a mercenary! 
“ Better take food with you,” 
he suggested ; ‘“‘ you won’t get 
anything fit to eat down there.” 
It was too late to take his 
advice, however. The cheerful 
little Pole who was piloting us 
came up and said we ought to 
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be moving on. In a moment 
Santa Cruz had faded into the 
past, and we were heading 
out over the tangled expanses 
of the Gran Chaco forests, 
Here and there a lonely Indian 
hovel would mark the termina- 
tion of a winding jungle track. 
A ary river-bed would meander 
in an aimless sort of way till 
it lost itself in some unknown 
swamp. As we flew on, habi- 
tations disappeared, and a solid 
carpet of undergrowth and 
bushy trees stretched out to 
the horizon on all sides. Even 
the river-beds deflected their 
courses, fearing to match their 
powers against this unyielding 
wall of nature. Over all lay 
@ shimmering haze and no- 
thing stirred in this vast ex- 
panse of dried-up green. Sud- 
denly with a wheezing hiccup 
the engine spluttered and ceased 
to function. The pilot jerked 
at the throttle and looked out 
anxiously over the side. The 
mechanic made a dive for the 
bowels of the cockpit, and 
fussed with some levers while 
the pilot shouted instructions, 
The tree-tops came nearer as I 
reflected idly that all the best 
novels contained a “‘ lost in the 
jungle’ episode. Happily my 
musings were shortly turned 
into more prosaic channels by 
the sound of the engine strug- 
gling to life again, its cylinders 
apparently deciding by a ma- 
jority vote to see us through. 
Two of their number, however, 
relapsed sulkily into silence, 
clanging their broken valves 
derisively at their blackleg 
neighbours. 
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We spluttered on, expecting 
every moment to be forced 
down. After what seemed to 
be an eternity we sighted the 
aerodrome on the Rio Pilco- 
mayo, and a few minutes later 
tumbled thankfully out into 
the arms of General 8., who 
had come to meet us. An 
attractive personality, and in- 
formally attired in an open 
collarless shirt, khaki - drill 
breeches and American boots. 
He kindly offered me a bed for 
the night. Before supper he 
took me round the H.Q. of his 
command, the latter consisting 
of the whole supply and trans- 
port organisation between La 
Paz and the battle area. The 
Rio Pilcomayo here ran through 
the camp, and the sole L. of C. 
between the army and railhead 
crossed the river at this point 
to the opposite bank. We went 
down to look at the crossing, 
which consisted of a single 
cable ferry, barely broad enough 
to contain two lorries. It did 
not seem very adequate to 
support the entire traffic for 
an army of over 35,000 men ! 
“What happens when the river 
is in spate?’ I asked the 
General. “Oh! we manage 
somehow. If necessary our 
men can go several days with- 
out food, and we are gradually 
getting reserves of supplies 
stocked up on this side so as 
to be independent of daily 
traffic. If hard put to it we 
can always build a second 
boat,” and he shrugged his 
Shoulders expressively. Of 
course. How _ delightfully 
simple! To think of the hours 
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I had wasted working out 
obtuse river crossing problems 
for Staff College examinations, 
when all that was needed was 
a little ferry and a measure 
of optimism! I complimented 
the General on the simplicity 
of his arrangements and in- 
quired if we might go for a 
ride on it. ‘‘ Si, como no,” he 
acquiesced, hailing the water- 
man to pull it across. We 
bumped down the rocks and 
drove the car on. At the far 
side a steep bank led up 
from the landing-stage. As 
the General accelerated there 
was & loud bang, and a familiar- 
looking object rolled away from 
under the car, which stopped 
dead. We craned our necks 
after the receding mechanism 
and gingerly let in the clutch. 
Nothing happened. ‘I know,” 
said the General, “ it’s the pro- 
peller shaft ; it’s always falling 
out. I really must get it 
properly fixed up in my work- 
shops one day,’ and we walked 
on while the chauffeur fished 
for it under a drift of dust. 
We went round the workshops, 
which were full of broken- 
down lorries and lacerated tyres. 
On the opposite side of the road 
the Standard Oil Co. admin- 
istered the petroleum supplies, 
without which the war could 
not have taken place. Farther 
on we entered a hospital and 
walked round the wards. The 
wounded were crammed tightly 
into all the available spaces, 
bed touching bed and men 
lying in their clothes. Flies 
flitted everywhere, and the 
stench was nauseating. The 
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staff worked overtime and did 
all they could, but the dirt 
remained. We returned with 
diminished appetite to the Gen- 
eral’s house for supper. About 
nine o'clock the dynamo ex- 
pired, and the camp was rudely 
plunged in darkness, so there 
seemed no alternative but to 
go to sleep. 

Early next morning I was 
woken in the dark by the roar 
of engines, and bidding fare- 
well to my entertaining and 
unconventional host, drove 
to the aerodrome. As dawn 
broke we took off in a big 
three-motor ‘Junkers’ machine, 
stuffed full of bombs, explo- 
sives, and beer for the C.-in-C., 
on the last stage of our long 
flight to the front. Once more 
the forest stretched away be- 
neath us, its limits lost in the 
haze of the rising sun. No 
sign of life was to be seen, save 
on the thin ribbon of dust 
which marked the road be- 
tween A.H.Q. and the now 
far-distant railway. The Rio 
Pilcomayo faded away to our 
right as we hovered over a 
sea of green devoid of any 
landmark. 

After 250 miles a small 
clearing came in sight, sur- 
rounded by a cluster of mud 
huts which composed A.H.Q. 
at Mufioz, and we taxied 
to rest in a cloud of dust. 
General K., the C.-in-C., had 
sent his A.D.C. to meet us, 
and I was addressed in perfect 
English by this young Oxford 
undergraduate, who had left 
his studies to join up and who 
now conducted me to his 
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Chief. Possessed of twinkling 
eyes, a determined character 
and a fund of good humour, 
the General was the most 
dominating personality I met. 
Whatever his shortcomings as 
a tactician, he was a good 
organiser, and he alone had 
been responsible for producing 
order out of chaos in the earlier 
part of the campaign. Through 
personal example, force of dis- 
cipline and the wide powers he 
wielded, he had practically re- 
organised the army, and he 
drove his team on a tight rein. 
“ Sigue la guerra,” his men 
cried; “we ar’n’t going to 
give in!’’ We had lunch with 
the General, who certainly did 
himself—and us—well. Indeed 
his hospitality was prodigious, 
and I was embarrassed by his 
many kindnesses. We did full 
justice to the last proper meal 
we were to get for many days. 
“Where did I want to go?” 
demanded the General ; “‘ to the 
front line?’”’ I said such was 
my ambition. Well, yes, it 
could be arranged. The line 
was still seventy miles away, 
but he would offer me his own 
car and his A.D.C. to accom- 
pany me throughout my visit, 
and might he suggest the follow- 
ing programme? After half 
an hour’s discussion a list of 
the more interesting sectors to 
be visited was drawn up, and 
units were warned of our im- 
pending arrival. “‘ Next time 
I see you,” laughed the General 
as he bade us farewell, “I'll 
bet you will make a bee-line for 
my beer before you even notice 
me—it’s a thirsty existence 
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where you're going.” His ob- 
servation struck a prophetic 
note. 

On flattened springs we 
bounced for hours over an 
atrocious surface, ploughing our 
way through drifts of fine 
dust and avoiding the worst 
of the pot-holes. The track 
was cut through the jungle, 
a tangled mass of undergrowth 
and thorns forming a wall 
into which it was impossible 
to digress. At length, as dusk 
was falling, we entered Corps 
H.Q., situated in a little clearing 
cut out of the forest. A few 
odd grass-covered huts fur- 
nished, as usual, the principal 
offices, and in the middle of 
the square a mournful band 
piped out melancholy tunes for 
the benefit of units departing 
to the line. The square was 
inches deep in powdery dust, 
which lay like a pall over a 
busy scene of arriving and 
departing lorries; a water 
party eagerly scrambled to un- 
load the drums of the precious 
liquid. After paying a formal 
call on H.Q., we withdrew to 
the Mess. A bottle of greenish 
water stood on the table, which 
we sampled hopefully. It was 
brackish and smelt. A plate 
of rice with incredibly tough 
meat (which also smelt), black 
frozen potato and hard bread, 
served as dinner, and proved 
indeed to be the usual fare for 
days to come. The troops had 
the same, dished up as a stew, 
to which were added suspicious- 
looking objects which no one 
had the courage to identify. 
In the end we gave in to the 
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water, as there was nothing 


else. A wash? Well, water 


was very precious, and was it 
absolutely necessary for the 
English Sefior to scrub him- 
self? Was not he being a 
little tiresome expecting to keep 
up his hygienic European habits 
in the Chaco? After all, this 
was war, even if at first sight 
it might not look like it! 
Nursing the dust of countless 
drifts to our bodies we crept 
dirtily to bed. 

About midnight the band 
took on a new lease of life, and 
the cornet, stimulated no doubt 
by the romantic influence of 
the tropical moon, tilted his 
instrument to the heavens and 
treated the camp to a heart- 
rending solo. We stirred un- 
easily in our beds and furtively 
fished for a boot. 

Morning, however, brought 
an air of optimism. Streams 
of lorries laden with soldiers 
were still departing for the 
front. Loosening our dry 
tongues on a plate of root soup, 
we left at once on the last lap 
to the trenches. The track 
soon narrowed and became 
worse. Presently we emerged 
into an open space where the 
forest had been burnt by shell- 
fire, and twisted tree trunks 
were still smouldering away on 
the blackened earth. Rounding 
a bend we came on a field 
battery in action by the side 
of the road, for which nature 
had provided abundant camou- 
flage. The gunners, by way of 
greeting, loosed off a salvo for 
our edification. The O.P. pre- 
served a discreet silence, and 
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as we inferred that we must 
have committed the unpardon- 
able blunder of encroaching 
on their morning break, we 
hurriedly withdrew. The next 
battery was sitting out plumb 
in the middle of what must 
have been the only open space 
for miles around. ‘Do you 
ever have your rest disturbed 
by the enemy?” I inquired. 
“No, Sefior; we have been in 
the same position for seven 
months and never had a shell 
nearer than 500 yards.” It 
sounded quite a reasonable 
sort of war! Ten minutes 
later a sentry stopped the car 
from going nearer the line and 
bade us walk. Striking off 
through the undergrowth by a 
circuitous path, we defeated 
the thorns and brambles which 
smacked us playfully on the 
face, and emerged suddenly at 
the edge of a large clearing, 
perhaps a mile across and 
several miles long. Between 
us and the far side lay the 
trenches of the opposing armies, 
facing each other across a 
‘No Man’s Land’ of humps 
and coarse grass which seemed 
to grow persistently in spite of 
drought and fire. On the right 
lay a Paraguayan ‘fort’ con- 
sisting of a mud hut and an 
earthwork strongly defended ; 
beyond a swamp on which 
the left flank of their army 
rested. Dodging across the in- 
tervening open space (for the 
Bolivians disliked the labour 
of digging communicating 
trenches) we entered the 
trenches, speeded by a few 
machine-gun bullets which 
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whined over our heads, 
Machine-guns were mounted at 
intervals in shallow bays, pro- 
tected by a canopy of logs 
and earth, their detachments 
living in still shallower recesses 
cut out of the rear wall of the 
trench. There was barely head 
cover, the Bolivians being short 
of stature, and only just room 
for two people to pass. Sentries 
kept an intermittent look-out 
while the remainder rested or 
fetched water and ammunition, 
and the general atmosphere 
was one of peaceful expectation. 

As there did not seem to be 
much doing, we went back to 
Battalion H.Q. Here a light 
automatic had been hoisted up 
into a platform in a tree-top in 
full view of the enemy, who 
were 800 yards away. The 
battalion commander was most 
anxious that I should try my 
hand a8 a marksman. Hur- 
riedly dissociating myself, how- 
ever, from any desire to become 
a slayer of Paraguayans, and 
feeling sure that the authors of 
King’s Regulations would have 
been scandalised had I accepted 
the invitation, I hastily changed 
the conversation lest any further 
embarrassing proposals should 
be put forward. Our next 
port of call was a field ambu- 
lance. A low-built grass hut, 
with half walls open at the 
top and surmounted by @ 
straw roof, provided shelter 
from the mid-day sun. Men 
lay half-naked on a single 
blanket, jammed close up to 
each other. A doctor was in 
the midst of performing a con- 
juring trick before his mystified 
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orderlies, producing yards of 
dressing out of a fathomless 
holeinaman’sleg. The patient 
looked on in mute anguish, 
while his compatriots lay 
huddled on their beds waiting 
expectantly for their evening 
ration of water. An operating 
tent next door produced an 
atmosphere more suitable for 
baking bread than for dissecting 
limbs. Some instruments lay 
heaped in a bowl of muddy 
water, and a film of dust 
settled lightly on the operating 
table. Just as well these un- 
fortunate men did not realise 
what they were in for ! 

We slept that night under a 
full moon in the stillness of the 
forest. Not a sound broke the 
silence, and even the mos- 
quitoes failed to disturb us. 
At dawn we watched the bread 
being baked for the division. 
Ten pairs of grubby hands 
kneaded the flour into slabs 
and cut them into suitable 
hunks. These were cast into 
@ mud oven and emerged hard 
enough to take on any set of 
teeth on equal terms! WNever- 
theless it was bread, and softer 
than the dried meat, which 
always quite defeated us. 
Breakfast consisted of a cup of 
weak tea, a hunk of bread and 
hard rice. Our Oxford A.D.C., 
who was the very soul of helpful- 
ness throughout, suggested that 
we should now visit a northern 
sector and see a different form 
of fighting. This time we 
chugged along a narrow track 
recently cut from virgin forest. 
Sharp stakes erected their 
pointed heads above its sur- 
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face where untrained cutters 
had left their work half done. 
The trees interlaced their 
branches over our heads, and 
the running-boards flipped the 
thorns on either side. The 
track twisted and turned, and 
visibility was limited to a few 
yards. After hours of bumping 
and boring we emerged on to an 
old battlefield recently vacated. 
A comprehensive trench system 
stretched to right and left. 
Old sand-bags hung dejectedly 
from tree-tops, where they had 
served to protect roosting 
machine-guns, and a whitened 
skull bore silent testimony 
to previous occupation. We 
plunged once more into the 
forest. As night fell we drove 
into a Divisional H.Q. and 
were hailed by an American 
drawl which floated out to us 
from the darkness. The owner 
of the voice, a dapper little Staff 
Captain hailing from U.S.A., 
conducted us to the Divisional 
Commander, who, with true 
hospitality, produced his only 
remaining bottle of alcohol 
(crude), and served cocktails 
in aluminium fuze-caps made 
in Sheffield. We greedily drank 
his health and wished the 
shells had been bigger. Soon 
afterwards we sat down to 
supper with ‘ La Vie Parisienne’ 
smiling persuasively at us from 
the walls, the General’s last 
bottles of beer tasting like pure 
nectar. During the night our 
kind host departed to launch 
an attack on a new sector, and 
months afterwards he was sur- 
rounded and taken prisoner 
while trying to fight his way out 
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of anambush. We long remem- 
bered his unselfish hospitality. 
Let us here digress, however, 
for a moment to see briefly how 
the war started, and the nature 
of some of the difficulties 
Bolivia had to overcome. 

For many years the Chaco 
region had remained unoccu- 
pied, a desolate area of scrub, 
cactus and forest. Claimed 
equally by Bolivia and Para- 
guay, it lay far from the 
former’s capital, and their Gov- 
ernment were too preoccupied 
with other questions to concern 
themselves with active occupa- 
tion. Paraguay, however, at 
whose back door the area con- 
veniently lay, commenced to 
sink capital and labour in the 
disputed territory, opening up 
the district and thereby estab- 
lishing (as she considered) moral 
right to possession. 

Recurring clashes of frontier 
patrols eventually promoted 
such a degree of animosity 
between the two countries that 
Bolivia suddenly awoke to the 
fact that the Chaco was slip- 
ping from her. 

In 1932 a frontier incident 
provided a casus belli, and 
Bolivia hurriedly collected an 
army and sent it down to estab- 
lish possession of the disputed 
area. Provision for maintaining 
this army when it got there was, 
however, totally inadequate. 
The 1000-mile long L. of C. 
lay partly along a high moun- 
tain railway and partly over a 
dirt track which wound its 


way for 500 miles through rocky 
plateaux, mountains and jungle. 
no alternative 
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routes, and in the rains the 
road was often washed away, 
Organisation was rendered diffi- 
cult by the fact that transport 
was totally inadequate, and in 
the opening phases of the war 
some units had to march the 
entire distance, ploughing their 
way through a carpet of thick 
dust. The luckier regiments 
got lifts in lorries from rail- 
head ; but as water was scarce, 
food difficult to obtain and 
repair shops non-existent, they 
arrived with their fighting value 
sadly impaired. Had it not 
been for the fact that certain 
supplies were to be obtained 
from the neighbouring Ar- 
gentine border, the army’s 
plight would, at the time, 
have been pitiable. Eventually 
more lorries were purchased 
and some sort of organisation 
was evolved; and when the 
Argentine closed her frontier, 
the Bolivian Government was 
just able to maintain the army 
on independent supplies. It is 
not easy, however, to keep 
hundreds of miles of jungle 
track in a fit condition to 
bear the transport necessary 
for 35,000 men. In the wet 
season the rains transform it 
into channels of mud, inches 
deep, through which the lorries 
flounder and stick, while the 
bush throws out embarrassing 
creepers over its surface. In 
the dry season water is un- 
obtainable except from wells, 
from which it has to be drawn 
in tins by hand, and trans- 
ported in drums by lorries to 
the troops in the line. More- 
over, the Bolivian soldier is 
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unused to forests, being born, 
pred and trained in the high 
open plains of the west, and 
he feels lost and helpless when 
shut in by impenetrable scrub 
on every side. Unable to see, 
with few maps and no land- 
marks, he is confronted by an 
enemy who has been accus- 
tomed from birth to live in 
such surroundings, and who is 
as much at home in the jungle 
as the Bolivian is in his moun- 
tains. In addition to this 
advantage the Paraguayan 
scores in the matter of sup- 
plies. The area behind his 
front line is comparatively fer- 
tile, possessing water, open 
spaces and cultivation. It is 
served by a light railway, and 
his bases on the great water- 
way of the Rio Paraguay lie 
only some 180 miles behind 
the line. 

In rear of the Bolivian army, 
on the other hand, is a desolate 
waste of dried-up scrub and 
forest, stretching back for hun- 
dreds of miles. In the dry 
season mechanical means of 
transport are the only forms 
possible, there being neither 
grass nor water to support 
animal life. All supplies have 
to be brought up by lorry 
from the mountains far in 
rear, and troops have to sub- 
sist, without washing, on sup- 
plies of water that are quite 
inadequate even for drinking 
purposes. Moreover, as already 
related, the water is brackish 
in taste and of repulsive colour. 

Lastly, having overcome 
these difficulties, and having 
perhaps in the end stopped a 
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bullet for his pains, the Bolivian 
soldier has to face weeks of 
confinement in roughly im- 
provised hospitals, consisting 
of mud huts erected in the 
bush, receiving inadequate 
medical attention, unsuitable 
food, and insufficient water. 
His chances of getting back to 
more hygienic conditions are 
very slight, as ambulances 
hardly exist, and open lorries 
are scarcely suitable for serious 
Cases. 

Remembering these things, it 
was amazing to see how cheer- 
fully officers and men accepted 
their lot. Adapting themselves 
determinedly to their unaccus- 
tomed environment, they soon 
learnt something of jungle war- 
fare, and had, at the time I 
visited them, maintained their 
position for nearly eighteen 
months. “‘ Let the war con- 
tinue,”’ they reiterated ; “‘ we’re 
not going to give in.”’ 

The Oxford A.D.C. suggested 
we should go on and look at 
some really blind fighting. 
Threading our way next day, 
therefore, in the car, over 
further carpet of jagged bush 
stumps, we soon came to rest 
opposite a C.R.A.’s dug-out. 
A pair of patent-leather elastic- 
sided boots, surmounted by a 
length of delicately spotted 
hosiery, protruded incongru- 
ously beyond the portals of 
the door. We peered inside 
just as their owner hurriedly 
shut what, judging by its cover, 
promised to be a very interest- 
ing number of ‘ Razzle.’ He 
suggested we should wait till the 
daily ‘ strafe’ (consisting of one 
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shell every five minutes) should 
be over. In due course we 
went on up to the trenches, a 
miniature advance guard pre- 
ceding our party as the line 
was still in process of being 
stabilised after a recent attack. 
The undergrowth was as thick 
as it could be, and _ the 
sun hardly penetrated through 
the trees. We stumbled on 
two mortars in action in a 
clearing a few yards wide. 
Of the latest pattern, these 
weapons were much prized. 
The detachment loosed off a 
few bombs to demonstrate their 
efficiency. After an interval 
the shells exploded, and de- 
risive cheers floated faintly 
back to us through the tree 
trunks. “ Sounds like a miss! ”’ 
said the C.R.A.; “the Para- 
guayans usually make rude 
noises when we score @ blob.” 
It seemed unkind to suggest 
that they might be getting 
rather hoarse! A relief party 
passed us proceeding in Indian 
file along the very narrow 
path which twisted its way 
up to the line. In a few 
yards they were once more 
swallowed up by the under- 
growth, and we followed in 
their wake. Presently the path 
ended in a trench, which ran 
away on each side at right 
angles. We stood on the para- 
pet and peered ahead at a solid 
wall of scrub. ‘The enemy 
lines are about seventy yards 
in front,’’ said our guide; “if 
you listen you'll hear them 
talking.’’ The stillness of the 
woods was uncanny. If a 
jaguar had jumped out at our 
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sioned surprise. A machine- 
gun suddenly started loosing 
off, and we hurriedly descended 
into the trench. Sentries stood 
at various angles chewing the 
inevitable coca-leaf. In a 
traverse @ machine - gunner 
trained his weapon on to No 
Man’s Land, straining his eyes 
at a cactus bush. Something 
moved, and he started firing 
at it. The something stopped. 

And thus it was all along the 
line. An uncertain game of 
blindman’s - buff. Each side 
groped for the other and fired 
large quantities of ammunition, 
hopefully trusting that some 
of the bullets would find 
their unseen mark. Nothing 
to tell what casualties had 
been inflicted on the other 
side, nor means of locating 
the opposing lines other than 
the sounds which proceeded 
from them. Observation for 
guns, mortars and machine- 
guns was alike impossible. 
Here and there a patrol would 
cut its way forward into No 
Man’s Land and _ suddenly 
bump the enemy round a thorn 
bush. Listening posts would 
be established out in front, 
where visibility was at most a 
dozen yards. It was small 
wonder the men felt ill at ease, 
not knowing what was going 
on around them. Sometimes 
a path would be cut round an 
unprotected flank, and an at- 
tack be made on the enemy 
in rear. But even so, direction 
had of necessity to be largely 
guesswork, and often proved 
wrong. Away to our right @ 
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hand-grenade duel was going 
on between opposing patrols. 
Above our heads a machine- 
gun, in a sand-bagged machan 
in a tree-top, was raking a 
section of the frontage, seeing 
no more than its brother on 
the ground. At two o’clock 
daily both sides retired to 
‘siesta,’ that sacred hour of 
rest which custom immemorial 
has ordained in Latin life. 
It was @ queer existence. 
Throughout the long frontage 
of nearly 100 miles, both armies 
played hide-and-seek with vary- 
ing success. In places long 
stretches were unoccupied by 
troops, strong points at inter- 
vals serving as islands to mark 
the line of resistance. We left 
the area wondering how a 
military victory could ever be 
achieved in such surroundings. 
Eventually, after visiting 
various other sectors, it was 
time to return to the outer 
world. The thought of edible 
food and adequate liquid lent 
wings to our departure. Late 
one night we arrived back at 
A.H.Q., to be met by the ever 
hospitable C.-in-C., with the 
unexpired portion of his case 
of beer. He watched us gulp 
it greedily down, with a kindly 
and understanding eye, and 
then gave us a right royal 
meal. A barrel of port mys- 
teriously appeared, and served 
a8 an excuse for many toasts. 
The soundness of our subse- 
quent sleep was undisputed ! 
Next day the A.D.C. was given 
eight days’ leave to accompany 
me back to La Paz, and we 
packed into an ambulance plane 
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with twenty wounded Indians. 
The air was bumpy, the heat 
was oppressive, and the smell of 
dirt, drugs and morphia over- 
powering. Brown changed into 
pea-green, and an empty kero- 
sene tin passed swiftly round. 
By the time the plane reached 
the Rio Pilcomayo we had lost 
all interest in food. There was 
no respite here, however. Our 
old friend, the small plane with 
the clattering engine, was wait- 
ing to take us on, bumps or no 
bumps, over the next 250 miles 
to Santa Cruz. We sat down 
opposite two of the more critic- 
ally wounded Indians who were 
going to accompany us, and 
hoped the engine had been 
repaired. As we took off there 
was @ lurch, and we felt the 
undercarriage give way just as 
the machine rose. The pilot 
circled over the landing ground, 
and I looked out of the window. 
Everyone on the ground was 
waving his arms and signal- 
ling to us to come down again. 
We circled round once more. 
More people ran out of the 
hangars and started gesticulat- 
ing, one man waving a wheel 
frenziedly above his head. No 
doubt remained that the under- 
carriage was broken. The little 
Polish pilot looked round at us 
with a sickly grin, shrugged 
his shoulders and headed out 
over the jungle. We had two 
hours before us in which to 
ruminate on the various forms 
of crash to which we knew we 
must be subjected on landing. 
I became fascinated by the 
kaleidoscopic changes of colour 
which chased each other over 














the Indians’ faces. Brown, 
white, green, and finally grey, 
the hue of their cheeks bore 
eloquent testimony to the condi- 
tion of their insides as they 
took turns with us with the tin. 
I think they won by the odd 
try! 

At last Santa Cruz appeared 
below. An ambulance, warned 
by wireless, was waiting ex- 
pectantly for us. The pilot 
shut off and came in as slow 
as he dared. We _ waited 
resignedly. The machine 
bumped, lurched and buried 
its nose headlong into the 
ground. I had a fleeting vision 
of two Indian faces registering 
pained surprise as we were 
flung violently into a heap at 
the far end of the cabin. A 
moment later we were pulled 
out on to terra firma, none the 
worse except for a bad shaking. 
I felt our entry had been ap- 
propriately dramatic ; but the 
ambulance driver looked rather 
disappointed! There was still 
the final lap of 250 miles over 
the mountains to be flown, how- 
ever, before the railway could 
be reached. 

The only spare machine was 
unfortunately at railhead, but 
the authorities again rose nobly 
to the occasion, and early 
next morning it arrived. 
Clouds were now beginning 
to settle over the mountains, 
and the pilot seemed doubtful 
if his smaller machine could 
_ manage the extra load at that 
high altitude. “‘ Perhaps one 
of the sefiores wouldn’t mind 
remaining behind?” There 
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was @ second’s frigid silence, 
while we looked blankly at 
one another; then protests 
broke loose. The A.D.O. 
asserted vehemently that his 
fiancée was waiting for him, 
and that whatever happened 
it was not going to be he. 
I hurriedly remembered that I 
had to get to Mexico and could 
not possibly stay. The Pole 
maintained that he had to 
report at once to railhead ; and 
the new pilot said no one could 
fly the machine except himself. 
The mechanic finally wound up 
the debate by stating con- 
clusively that he would put the 
engine out of action if he was 
not allowed to come too; 50, 
horrified at such blatant black- 
mail, we all scrambled firmly 
into the machine and devoutly 
hoped for the best. Two hours 
later we just scraped over the 
highest mountain ridge with 
100 feet to spare, and dropped 
down thankfully on the far 
side to peace, rest and the 
prosaic security of a train. 

If I have inadvertently given 
the impression that no serious 
fighting took place in the 
Chaco, it was not my intention 
to do so, for such of course 
was far from being the case. 
Determined and repeated at- 
tacks across the few open 
spaces in the forests have 
accounted for many thousand 
casualties on each side, which, 
together with sickness and the 
large number of prisoners taken, 
have made serious inroads into 
the man-power of each nation. 
The infantryman, backed by 
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the machine-gun, has, moreover, 
once more proved his domina- 
tion of the field of battle when 
the latter lies in thick and 
impenetrable flat country ; for, 
without observation or room to 
maneeuvre, such arms as artil- 
lery, tanks, or even aeroplanes 
can be of little use. Indeed the 
Bolivians, who relied to a 
great extent on these arms to 
compensate them for their other 
disadvantages, have been some- 
what disillusioned, and it is 
to their credit that their morale 
remained unshaken when the 
results they hoped for failed to 
materialise. 

It would be impossible to 
conclude without paying tribute 
to the wonderful hospitality, 


courtesy and kindness of the 
Bolivian staff and officers. In 
surroundings where every ounce 
of food and drink is a treasured 
possession they offered freely 
of their meagre store, and did 
all they could to mitigate dis- 
comfort for a visitor. The 
cheerful endurance and stoicism 
shown by all ranks under pri- 
vations and conditions of the 
most exhausting and demoral- 
ising nature were things to be 
wondered at, and bore indisput- 
able testimony to the ‘ will to 
win’ which animated their 
attitude in this grotesque cam- 
paign. 

“Viva Bolivia!’ once more 
rang in our ears as the train 
slid over the frontier. 
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BY WESTON MARTYR. 


THE Skipper started it by 
telling us all about his narrow 
escapes from death during the 
war. His first two ships had 
been sunk under his feet by 
torpedoes, his third had been 
blown up round his ears by a 
mine, while a submarine had 
shelled his fourth command for 
two hours, and, when he aban- 
doned the ship, his lifeboat 
was sunk by machine-gun fire. 
“That happened ten miles east 
of Kinsale,” said the Skipper, 
“but I was born at Cork, so 
I swam home.” He concluded 
his saga by remarking that he 
thought himself lucky to be 
alive. 

The Chief Engineer kept the 
ball rolling. Said he, “ Faith! 
If it’s close shaves we’re talking 
about, just you hear mine!” 
He then let himself go, and 
for two hours by the chart- 
room clock we heard how 
Macarthy had eluded death 
in all its known forms some 
hundred of times by dint of 
his unparalleled luck, sagacity 
and agility. He concluded his 
romance by stating that the 
Skipper might think he was 
lucky to be alive, but he con- 
sidered his continued existence 
on this ball of trouble could 
be regarded as nothing less 
than a wonder, a marvel and 
a (characteristically qualified) 
miracle. 

When a competition of this 


sort is under way I do not 
like to be left behind. My job 
in life is ‘to make things 
happen again, but to make 
them happen better’; and 
my experiences, notably in a 
tunnelling company in France, 
had provided me with some 
pretty close calls. And I do 
not like to be out-lied by 
anybody—even an Irishman. 
Also, the ship was steaming 
down the Red Sea and the 
wind was north, and it was 
only midnight and much too 
hot to think of turning in. So 
I did my best, and I fancy I 
did well, because in a little 
while Macarthy held both hands 
above his head and cried 
“Kamerad! You win. I pass. 
Was it the R.E.’s you say you 


were with, or the Horse 
Marines ? ”’ 
“ R.E.’s,” I said. ‘ And an 


Australian company at that! 
Those Diggers were the toughest 
lot of lads I’ve ever had any- 
thing to do with. I’ve never 
been to Australia, so I don’t 
know how they are when they’re 
at home; but if they behave 
like the samples I met in 
Flanders, then it’s my con- 
sidered opinion that the up- 
country Australian Digger is 
the toughest breed of animal 
there is on this earth.” 

“ He is,” said Mr Sandford, 
who up to then had said never 
a word. ‘He certainly is— 
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including rogue elephants, man- 
eating tigers, wounded bull 
buffaloes, starving timber 
wolves, she grizzlies robbed of 
their cubs, elderly rhinos rudely 
aroused from sleep, Corsican- 
American bootleggers, an op- 
pressed Irishman with a 
machine-gun, and a red-headed 
woman scorned. And since 
the conversation seems to be 
concerned with close shaves, 
and the night’s still young, 
and you’ve brought up the 
subject of Diggers, I’d better 
tell you I once spent some 
years in Australia, where I had 
@ very narrow shave for my 
Me Tosi 

“Hold on!” said the Skip- 
per. ‘Steward! Steward! 
Bring another jug of ice. And 
a bottle of Hollands. And 
some more lime juice. And 
soda-water. You'll excuse me 
interrupting you, Mr Sand- 
ford; but I mistrust all small, 
silent, blue-eyed, red-headed 
men. When your sort do go 
into action then I make it a 
rule to stand by for squalls. 
I think I did pretty well; 
the Chief was bad enough, and 
our other passenger was just 
about the limit; but before 
you start I think we'd better 
fortify ourselves all round. Say 
when! ” 

“No lime juice,” said Mr 
Sandford. “‘ And you needn’t 
be frightened. After listening 
to you three I propose to stick 
to the truth. I really did have 
@® very nalrow escape. At 
least, I think so. But you shall 
judge for yourselves. 

“I’m a Mining Engineer. 
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There are two sorts of Mining 
Engineer: the straight kind 
and the crooked. When I 
began to practise I decided I’d 
better run straight. I judged 
it would pay better. A crook 
can make money easily enough 
at my job. If he’s known to be 
@ man who'll write a biassed 
report or sign a faked certificate, 
he’s sure of plenty of employ- 
ment—from the owners of dud 
mines. And there are more 
dud mines in this world than 
there are good ones. But 
those sort of jobs don’t last. 
On the other hand, if you can 
only manage to get a reputation 
for bedrock honesty, then a 
man who’s got a good thing 
and wants the public to know 
it, he’s willing to pay a lot 
for your name at the bottom of 
a favourable report in the 
prospectus. If you play the 
game you don’t often get a 
job, but when you do it’s likely 
to be a good one. So I made 
up my mind to be a monument 
of probity—and advertise the 
fact. 

“It’s a hard job, though, 
getting hold of a reputation 
for absolute honesty. When I 
started business, of course I 
was quite unknown. The West- 
ralian mines were booming just 
then, so I went out to the 
Coolgardie Goldfield and hung 
up my sign in Kalgoorlie: 
‘tT, W. Sandford, M.I.M.E., 
Consulting Mining Engineer.’ 
It was done in gold leaf on 
black japanning and looked 
very fine, I thought. I was 
young then, and full of ignor- 
ance and optimism, and when 
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I'd screwed that sign to my 
office door I walked inside 
with my chest sticking out 
and waited for business to 
come rolling in. 

“TI waited a long time. My 
first job rolled in at the end 
of three months. It rolled in 
literally. The man was as 
drunk as a fiddle, and he 
dumped some hunks of rock 
on my desk and made oration. 
At the end of about ten minutes 
I said, ‘Am I right in under- 
standing you wish me to make 
@ quantitative analysis of this 
sample and assay its gold 
content?’ ‘My oath!’ said 
the fellow. And I said, ‘ Well, 
my fee for that is ten guineas ; 
but I’d better tell you at once 
your sample consists of sedi- 
mentary sandstone and it’s a 
million to one against its 
containing any gold.’ He then 
called me a cross-eyed cow, 
offered to fight me and even- 
tually went off singing. He 
took his samples with him; 
but, thinking better of it, he 
returned them to me via my 
window-panes. 

“The affair was, indirectly, 
the making of me. That chap 
was run in for breaking the 
peace and my windows, and he 
swore he did it because I’d 
been trying to cheat him. I 
don’t know if you understand 
Australian, but he swore under 
oath I was a snide, snake- 
headed nark. And the Lowen- 
stein Syndicate must have 
heard of that, and believed it. 
At any rate, within a week 
Lowenstein sent for me to go 
and report on his Golden Girl 
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property. His instructions were 
short, but clear. He said, 
‘We want to sell the Golden 
Girl, mister. See? You dish 
up @ good report and make the 
Girl look pretty, and there’ll 
be £50 in it for you. It’s a 
lot more money than your 
name’s worth, but it’s the 
letters you’ve got after it I’m 
paying for.’ 

“I saw my chance then and 
I took it with both hands. I 
was nearly certain, from what 
I’d heard elsewhere, that the 
mine was a dud. The Girl 
wasn’t golden at all, she was 
only plated.” 

“T’ve met gals like that 
meself,”’ said Macarthy. ‘ Was 
she salted ? ”’ 

“No,” said Mr Sandford. 
“Her face was all made up, 
but her beauty was skin-deep 
only. That reef was rich at 
the outcrop, but the values 
diminished with depth, until 
at fifty feet, which was as deep 
as Lowensteins had sunk her, 
the Golden Girl panned out at 
less than 10 dwt. Which, of 
course, was why Lowenstein 
judged it wise to sell the girl 
before probing more deeply into 
her character. 

“I made up my mind to 
show Lowensteins up. It was 
risky, because they were the 
biggest people in the field in 
those days, and it wasn’t 
healthy for anyone who got 
in their way. I’m talking of 
along time ago, remember. The 
Coolgardie field was the end 
of the world then. The route 
for the Trans-Continental Rail- 
way had been surveyed, but 
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the line hadn’t been built, 
so Kalgoorlie wasn’t on the 
map yet. The place was just 
@ mushroom mining town, 
where anything could happen 
to a man. But I went out 
to the Golden Girl and dealt 
with her faithfully. I trusted 
no one. I surveyed the work- 
ings, took my own samples 
and assayed them myself. The 
result was as I’ve told you. 
Fifty pennyweights of gold per 
ton at the surface, decreasing 
progressively with depth, until 
at the bottom of the shaft I 
got only 10 dwt. 

“My report was enough to 
ruin any girl’s character, and 
when Lowenstein read it he 
said, ‘Ar! Gimme air! I 
thought I told you we wanted 
to sell the mine.’ He then 
told me to mizzle and to take 
my report with me and... 
Well, [ll spare you Lowen- 
stein’s language, for he was a 
rough, rude man. But he went 
on to say that if I wanted my 
£50 I’d have to produce a 
report calculated to make the 
mouth of a Levantine company 
promoter water. Says he, ‘I’m 
not wanting you to perjure 
yourself, either. All I ask is 
for you to certify to the 
average value of the ore. 
Figures can’t lie and it’s only 
the average that matters, so 
there’s no need for you to go 
into unnecessary details.’ 

“I said it seemed to me one 
detail which might interest a 
possible purchaser was the fact 
that, if the reef ran true to 
form, its gold content at the 
8ixty-feet level might confi- 
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dently be expected to be nil. So 
Lowenstein called me a dirty 
little ginger-headed double- 
crosser and other things. And 
I aired my opinion of Lowen- 
stein. He told me to fade out 
of his office, quick, unless I 
wanted him to kick me out. 
I said I wanted him to; but 
he didn’t. He mobilised the 
rest of the Syndicate, and I 
had to retire in the face of 
superior numbers. 

“They wouldn’t pay me my 
£50, of course, so I sued them 
for it. And, as I’d got nothing 
out of Lowenstein in writing, 
I lost the case. But the whole 
business gave me lots of 
publicity—which was precisely 
what I was working for. 

“The first-fruits of my art- 
fulness fell into my lap a 
week later. A man kicked 
open my office door, took a 
good look at me and came in 
and sat himself down on top 
of my desk. He had a battered 
piece of felt on his head that 
might have been a hat once, 
and he wore no coat and kept 
his hands in the pockets of a 
pair of corduroy trousers that 
were strapped below the knees 
and ragged round the edges. 
I wanted to tell him to get to 
blazes out of that; but there 
were more than six feet and 
over two hundred pounds of 
him, all bone and muscle and 
no fat. And his face was the 
face of a hanging judge, plus 
champion pugilist, with a good 
dash of burglar thrown in, all 
carved in weathered brick by 
@ monumental mason inspired 
by gin. In fact he looked a 
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very tough proposition, and 
when he said, ‘So you’re the 
guy what’s crooled Lowen- 
stein’s pitch?’ I opened the 
drawer that held my revolver. 
You see, I thought I’d got one 
of Lowenstein’s bravoes to deal 
with and I stood by for trouble. 

““* They tells me yer a dead 
straight guy,’ says he. ‘I 
never seen one, so I come to 
take a peep at yer. An’,’ 
says he, ‘I think you'll do.’ 

“* | asked him what he wanted 
and said I was very busy. And 


he said, ‘Ar. Me foot! Cut 
out the kid stakes. Don’t pile 
on no dawg with me. You 
ain’t got no job. And you 


won’t get one so long’s Lowen- 
steins can help it. That’s a 
dead tough crowd o’ crooks, 
and you’ve slung ’em lip and 
they’re out to stoush you.’ 

“I told him if he’d come to 
threaten me he’d better look 
out. And I put my revolver 
on the table. ‘Well, spare 
me bloomin’ days,’ says he. 
‘Don’t get all wet. You leave 
me to spout me piece and I'll 
hand you the straight griffin. 
You’ve crooled yer pitch here. 
You’ve done yer dash and 
you'll be wise to drop yer 
bundle and do a get. Savvy? 
You'd better float. Mizzle. 
Do a duck, see? I’m handing 
you the Dinkum Oil. You 
come along o’ me. I won’t 
wag me chin no more just yet ; 
but this is the straight wire. 
Me and me cobber, Billo, we 
wants yer. We've got a job 
for yer.’ 

“IT won’t inflict any more of 
Reay’s brand of conversation 
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on you. Tim Reay was his 
name, and he spoke like that 
because he knew no other 
language. He was the real 
thing; Sidney tough and up- 
country Digger. He’d spent 
his days digging in the back 
blocks of all Australia, wander- 
ing in the bush and prospecting 
for gold or anything else he 
could find in the never-never 
country. 

* And Reay had found gold. 
He produced about a pound 
weight of gold dust in an old 
tobacco tin to prove it. And 
then he went out and came 
back with a five-gallon paraffin 
can full of quartz that was 
veined with gold like a ripe 
Stilton. He said the sample 
came from a reef discovered 
by himself and partner. He 
said they’d stumbled on the 
outcrop by mere chance, and 
there was only a yard or two 
of it showing. But they'd 
trenched across the line of 
strike and proved the existence 
of the reef for a length of half 
@ mile. He said they’d then 
proved the reef in depth by 
sinking three eighty-feet shafts 
into it. He said the job had 
taken the two of them over 
three years. He said it had 
been a tough job, because the 
nearest water was twelve miles 
from their camp and the whole 
district was a desert. He said 
they had to pack in all their 
supplies on camel-back. He 
said, ‘It was hard yakker, and 
when we get the soft sores and 
the sandy-blight I was all for 
dropping the bundle and doing 
a duck. Gawstruth! A fair 
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cow, that was. But Billo says 
he means to stick it out, so I 
had to.’ 

“That was Reay’s story in 
about his own words. A plain 
tale. But I fancy, if a man who 
could handle words had told 
it, it might have sounded very 
like an epic. Think of it! 
Three years. Digging in a 
burning desert, twelve miles 
from the nearest water and 
ten days per camel from the 
nearest grub. Sinking three 
eighty-feet shafts through solid 
quartz with pick and shovel. 
Not forgetting all the trenching. 
Yes. Hard yakker, as he said. 
And with sandy-blight to com- 
plete things, I’m quite pre- 
pared to believe it was a fair 
cow, too.”’ 

“It sounds that way,” re- 
marked the Skipper. ‘“ What’s 
sandy-blight and soft sores ? ”’ 

“ Ophthalmia,’’ said Mr Sand- 
ford. “ Blindness, brought on 
by an overdose of sand and 
sun in the eyes. It’s bad 
enough being blind ; but sandy- 
blight is agony as well. And 
soft sores are one symptom of 
scurvy.” 

“Cripes!”’ exclaimed Mac- 
arthy. “If those two stuck 
that and stuck to the job, I'll 
agree they were tough. But 
where do you come in ? ”’ 

“I came in after the 
hard work and suffering were 
over,”’ continued Mr Sandford. 
“Reay and Bill had done 
their job and they couldn’t do 
more. They’d proved there was 
@ quartz reef in the desert. 
They’d developed the reef for 
half a mile in length and 
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eighty feet in depth, and proved 
it was rich in gold within those 
limits. When they’d done that 
they’d done all that muscle and 
guts could do, because you can’t 
extract gold from a quartz reef 
unless you’ve got lots of money. 
And by that time Reay and Bill 
hadn’t got tuppence between 
them. 

“In the ordinary course of 
events that wouldn’t have 
mattered. When you’ve staked 
your claim and registered it 
and proved its worth, you can 
sell it, or find a partner with 
money, or form a syndicate or 
@ company to work the mine. 
But Bill’s and Reay’s trouble 
was, they hadn’t legally staked 
their claim and couldn’t register 
it, because the district their 
claim was in hadn’t been pro- 
claimed as a mining area by 
the Government. Before they 
could do anything to establish 
their claim the area had to be 
proclaimed ; and before they 
could get it proclaimed they 
had to prove it contained gold 
in payable quantity. And I 
want to ask you what chance 
you think a chap like Reay 
had of successfully conducting 
a piece of business of that 
nature.” 

“He’d get stung,” I said. 
“For a certainty. He’d have 
to make public the fact he’d 
found a lot of gold he had no 
legal claim to. He’d have to 
state the precise location of 
his discovery. And then the 
officials and politicians would 
get to work, and so would all 
the rogues, thugs and shysters 
in Australia. And Mr Reay 
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would get done brown. He’d 
get left. And it’s a million 
to one he’d find in the end he 
wasn’t even left holding the 
baby.” 

“ Precisely,” said Mr Sand- 
ford. ‘ And that’s just about 
how Reay and his partner 
figured the thing out them- 
selves. I gathered from Reay 
that they saw quite clearly 
their three years’ work would 
be wasted and their hope of 
fortune would vanish, unless 
they took every possible pre- 
caution and had a lot of luck. 
He didn’t put it quite like that, 
but that’s what he meant.” 

“‘I’d like to hear what Reay 
said, though,’ remarked the 
Skipper. ‘“‘ What did he say ? ”’ 

“He said,’ continued Mr 
Sandford, ‘‘‘ Billo reckoned we’d 
got to find some dead straight 
bloke, who’d crack hardy, know 
the ropes to pull and spout his 
piece and beef it out all boshter. 
So I mooches along here and my 
cobber stays behind so’s to 
stoush any thug who feels like 
jumping the joint. I hears 
about you and Lowensteins 
and I sees yer dial and says 
Ribuck, I'll take a chance on 
yer.’ That’s about how he put 
it, Skipper; but I tell you I 
felt. proud to hear it. 

“I took some of the gold 
dust from Reay’s tobacco tin 
and put it under the micro- 
scope. The grains weren’t 
waterworn, but sharp and 
angled. That’s unusual, so I 
asked Reay how he’d got the 
stuff. And will you believe it, 
those two men had extracted 
that gold from the ore by 
hand! You see, there they 
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were, sitting on top of a gold 
mine worth several fortunes if 
only they had money to work 
it; but worth exactly nothing 
to them because they hadn’t a 
cent between them. But they 
did have a pestle and mortar. 
It was only a little one, for 
pounding up samples for assay. 
But they got down to it. They 
crushed the ore to a fine 
powder. They shook and sifted 
it in a frying-pan, and they 
blew at the stuff like blazes 
until they’d blown away most 
of the quartz powder and left 
the gold. They kept at it 
until the pestle was worn out 
and the mortar broke, and by 
that time they’d got the tobacco 
tin nearly full. I weighed it 
and there was nearly one and 
a half pounds’ weight of gold. 
Then I assayed Reay’s samples 
of ore and found they averaged 
about a hundred pennyweight. 
And when I’d realised just what 
that meant I said, ‘ Good God! 
To get a pound and a half of 
gold you must have crushed 
at least two tons of ore!’ And 
Reay said, ‘ Ribuck,’ which 
means Correct. I said, ‘ Holy 
Moses! How long did that 
take you?’ And he said, 
‘ Working on and off it took us 
two years.’ He added it was 
@ dry job, especially the blow- 
ing.” 

The Skipper ejaculated 
“‘ Great Cinders!’ and putting 
some more ice into his tumbler, 
he took a long pull at it. 

“Yes,” said Mr Sandford. 
“The Ribuck Mine was a 
thirsty place. That's what 
they’d christened it—The Ri- 
buck; All Right, All Correct, 
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O.K. The first thing I had to 
do, of course, was to go and 
have a look at it. If I found 
half a mile of reef proved to 
contain 100 dwt. of gold per 
ton to a minimum depth of 
eighty feet, I knew I’d have no 
trouble in getting Ribuck pro- 
claimed as a mining area. I’d 
have to trust to my own wits 
and the best lawyers I could 
get hold of in Australia to see 
that Reay’s and his partner’s 
interests didn’t suffer. And as 
for finding capital—Well! <A 
hundred pennyweight proposi- 
tion is to money what honey 
is to bees. The trouble would 
be to avoid getting swamped 
with too much capital. 

“When I asked Reay where 
the Ribuck was he wouldn’t 
tell me. I didn’t blame him. 
The less people there are in a 
secret the more likelihood of 
its being kept. Reay wanted 
to trust me, but he didn’t 
know much about me, after all. 
And he didn’t propose to strain 
my trustworthiness unneces- 
sarily. I’d know where the 
mine was soon enough when I 
got there, and if I didn’t 
know where I was going before 
I started, there wouldn’t be 
any chance of my giving the 
show away before I got back. 
As Reay said, ‘It'll take a 
month to mooch out and do the 
job and slope back again. And 
I'll know more about you by 
then. And my cobber, he’ll 
have seen yer. I warns yer, 
Billo don’t miss much.’ Says 
he, ‘ We’ll do a get termorrer. 
I'll get some scran and clobber 
and load up and get the camels 
here by daylight. So long.’ ”’ 
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“Camels!” exclaimed Mac- 
arthy. ‘‘ D’ye tell me all this 
happened in Australia or on 
Arabia’s burnin’ sands? They 
don’t grow camels in Australia, 
that I’ve heard.” 

“No. But they import 
them,” answered Mr Sandford. 
“IT wish they didn’t. Did you 
ever ride a camel? Well, 
don’t! Be warned by me and 
don’t let anything induce you 
to. It’s the foulest form of 
locomotion. It breaks your 
heart and your back and wears 
out your skin and your spirit. 
I rode the first day; but after 
that I walked—until we came 
to desert, with soft sand that 
only a splay-footed brute like 
a camel could tackle. That 
whole journey was pure hell, 
but the desert part was beyond 
description. We were buraot 
alive all day and frozen to 
death all night—which latter 
fact was something I hadn’t 
known about deserts till then. 

“We had no tent. We 
slept on the sand in our 
blankets. We drank tea. We 
ate damper and bully beef. 
And our lives were governed 
solely and entirely by the 
habits and needs and stupidity 
of our four ridiculous camels. 
They wouldn’t eat this and 
they mustn’t eat that, and the 
question of where they would 
or couldn’t drink controlled our 
whole route and the time and 
length of our marches. And 
before you could do a blessed 
thing about anything you had 
to hobble the devils, or un- 
hobble ’em. The silly, surly, 
supercilious brutes! I tell you 
a camel’s the damnedest. .. . 
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But I won’t tell you. If I 
let myself go on camels we'll 
be here all night.” 

“They tell me a camel will 
spit in your eye as soon as 
look at you,’ remarked the 
Skipper. “Is that true now ?”’ 

“Probably,” replied Mr 
Sandford. ‘“‘ But I want to 
forget camels. What I’m try- 
ing to tell you about is the 
narrowest escape from death 
even you and Macarthy ever 
heard of. That trip took us 
ten days and into the most 
frightful brand of country I’ve 
ever been to. The farther we 
went the worse it got, and my 
trouble was I didn’t know 
where we were going. Reay 
wouldn’t say anything, and all 
I had to go by was the sun. 
We began each day’s journey 
before dawn, and when the sun 
came up he rose out of the 
desert ahead of us, or a few 
degrees to our left, so I knew 
our general direction must be 
east with a touch of south in it. 
I hadn’t any map, but I knew 
an easterly course from Kal- 
goorlie must take us into the 
Victoria Desert, and when I 
realised that I began to think 
of excuses for backing out of 
the business. I thought of lots 
of excuses; good, sound ones, 
too. But somehow I didn’t 
mention any of them to Reay. 
He never complained of any- 
thing, not even of those damned 
camels, and there was some- 
thing so grim and tough about 
the man it made me ashamed 
to grumble. To tell you the 
truth, I hadn’t the nerve to 
back out of a game I’d only 
been playing a day or two, 


while Reay’d endured three 
years of it without a whimper.” 

Mr Sandford paused and took 
a long drink of iced gin and 
soda. For a little while, per- 
haps a minute, he was silent, 
and nobody else said anything 
because Mr Sandford was ob- 
viously seeing something he 
didn’t like. His eyes were on 
me, as a matter of fact, but 
I know he did not see me. I 
think he was looking at a 
memory. Then he shook him- 
self and sighed. He said, 
“Thirst! Have any of you 
men ever felt thirst ?”’ 

“Thirst is my trouble,” said 
Macarthy. “ ’Tis the way I’m 
constructed. Me thirst’s con- 
tinuous and bitther ! ” 

“IT mean, real thirst,’ said 
Mr Sandford. “It must be 
the most awful thing a man can 
suffer. I don’t know much 
about it, because I’ve only been 
fifty hours without a drink. 
That was on our last lap to the 
Ribuck. <A water-hole Reay 
was counting on had dried up. 
I found out a little about thirst 
then. D’you know? Thirst 
hurts. It’s terribly painful. 
Your tongue and throat swell, 
and it’s agony. Your mouth 
gets furred and caked and your 
lips stick together and you tear 
all the skin off them when you 
try to open your mouth.... 

“I was glad when we got to 
the Ribuck. I don’t remember 
seeing the camp in the distance, 
or approaching it or anything 
like that. All I remember is 
being thrown off my camel and 
seeing Reay and a strange 
man fighting with our four mad 
beasts. They were all mixed 
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up with some paraffin tins and 
one of the tins was upset. The 
sand all round it was brown and 
I smelt water. The camels 
were between me and the tins, 
and they were plunging about 
and kicking and stamping and 
making the ground shake. But 
I didn’t care. I crawled 
straight through the middle of 
those mad legs—and drank. 
And then I was seized by the 
seat of my breeches and flung 
away from the tins. It was 
Bill who did that to me, and 
if I'd had the strength I'd 
have killed him. I wanted to 
kill him and drink all the water 
in that tin. And I would have 
drunk the lot, five gallons of it, 
if Bill hadn’t stopped me. I 
didn’t understand he was saving 
my life. 

“The only good thing about 


thirst is, it doesn’t take long to 
recover from it. When I woke 
up next morning I felt a bit 
wobbly and weakish, but other- 


wise all right. The first thing 
I did was to havea drink. Then 
I looked around. The camp 
was in a dip between two sand 
ridges. The ridge to the north 
had three big heaps of stone 
and @ lot of little heaps scat- 
tered along it. The southern 
ridge was just sand-dune, com- 
pletely bare of anything except 
the tracks made by our camels 
coming into the camp the day 
before. 

“That camp was the most 
desolate and God-forsaken spot 
I’ve ever seen. The place was 
just bare sand. No trees, no 
bush, no grass—nothing. Just 
sand, and those heaps of stone 
along the ridge where Reay 
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and Bill had been digging. 
There was a crazy sort of hut 
made of bits of packing-case 
and sacking and tin cans 
hammered flat. There were 
some picks and shovels lying 
about, a hammer and anvil and 
some drills and a circle of dead 
ashes with a billy and a frying- 
pan in the middle of it. And 
that was all there was there, 
except a heap of rusty tin cans, 
and Reay, asleep on the ground, 
rolled up in a blanket. 

“TI was cursing myself for 
coming and wishing I’d never 
seen Reay or heard of the 
Ribuck, and wondering where 
Bill and the camels had got to, 
when Reay woke up. He was 
one of those men who come 
straight out of deep sleep to 
full wakefulness without even 
yawning. He grinned at me, 
but I wasn’t feeling cheerful 
and I said I didn’t see much to 
grin at myself. I told him I 
couldn’t find anything to make 
@ fire with, and there was only 
half a paraffin tin of water in 
camp, and that his precious 
partner had sneaked off in the 
night with the camels and the 
water tins and everything else 
probably, and left us to die 
and rot in that stinking spot. I 
felt peevish, you'll note. I 
generally am before breakfast. 

“Reay made breakfast. 
Boiled tea, with sweet con- 
densed milk. But it was nectar. 
And bacon, biscuits and jam. 
They went well. Reay’d pulled 
a piece of the hut down and 
chopped it up for firewood. He 
told me Bill’d gone off with the 
camels to the water-hole, and 
by the time we’d got our pipes 
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alight, Bill appeared, leading 
two camels. One was loaded 
with the water tins and the 
other had a load of brushwood 
lashed on its back. When we'd 
off-loaded them they each got a 
kick in the stomach and trotted 
off. I was horrified. I thought 
we'd never see them again, 
until Reay explained they’d 
only go back and join their 
mates at the water. That was 
the only place for them to go. 
It seems that water-hole was 
the one spot within sixty miles 
of camp with water and bush 
that a camel could eat. 

“ That piece of news made me 
think. And when I’d grasped 
the full significance of it, it 
gave me a nasty shock. It 
appeared that for sixty miles 
all round us there was nowhere, 
except for that one water-hole, 
where even a camel could live. 
And where a camel can’t 
scratch a living there isn’t 
much else that can. I wished 
Reay had told me the Ribuck 
was as isolated as all that 
before we'd started. If he had, 
of course I’d never have come. 
My advice to him would have 
been to chuck the whole 
business. 

“TI had a good look at Bill 
while he was eating his break- 
fast. I’ve told you Reay was 
a tough-looking specimen ; but 
Reay was a... a choir-boy, & 
rosy-cheeked cherubim com- 
pared with his mate Bill. I 
haven’t a notion of Bill’s age, 
but I'll put him down at round 
about sixty. He was Aus- 
tralian built; long and thin, 
about a yard across the shoul- 
ders but rangy in the legs. All 
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the hair on his head was long 
and white, including his eye- 
brows; but around his mouth 
his beard and moustache were 
stained dark brown and yellow 
with tobacco juice. And the 
last time he’d cut his hair and 
trimmed his beard, I should 
say he’d done it with a blunt 
knife. His growth of hair hid 
most of his face, but his nose 
stuck out of it like a great 
bone-hook, with a couple of 
pale and baleful-looking eyes 
away down at the bottom of 
two holes on each side of the 
precipice. 

* Bill’s looks would have 
daunted anyone, but I’ll admit 
he scared me. When I’d said 
good morning to him, he’d 
look at me for as long as a 
minute without saying a word 
or even smiling. And when 
I got embarrassed and smiled 
a sickly smile at him, he just 
turned his head away quite 
slowly and spat. He was 
tough, all right, and one look 
at him was enough to tell you 
he’d be a dangerous customer 
to cross. 

* But the worst thing about 
Bill was, he never spoke. I 
don’t mean he was dumb. Bill 
could talk if he wanted to. 
But he didn’t want to. Thought 
it safer or less trouble to keep 
his mouth shut, perhaps. I 
think he considered ordinary 
talking as needless, childish 
chatter and not a thing a grown 
man would do. Even with 
Reay he confined his con- 
versation to negative or affirma- 
tive grunts, and not too many 
of them either. According to 
Reay, Bill was a ‘ Boshter 
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Bloke.’ He said, ‘ Billo’s the 
King Pin, so long’s he ain’t 
shickered. But give him air 
when he’s full of snake-juice.’ 
After I’d had @ look at him, I 
decided I’d give Bill all the 
air I could—drunk or sober. 

“When Bill finished his 
breakfast I said I’d like to look 
at the reef right away. I said 
I’d just make a rough survey 
of the workings, first of all, 
and take a few samples and 
assay them, and see where we 
stood. I did not tell them that 
even doing that much was work 
wasted and that I meant to get 
the job done quick, put them 
out of their misery and then 
get to blazes out of that 
damned desert as soon as I 
possibly could. 

“I spent the day looking 
round and taking my samples 
and marvelling at all the work 
those two men had put in. 
They'd sunk an eighty -feet 
shaft on the outcrop, they’d 
traced the run of the reef for a 
quarter of a mile on each side 
by digging trenches in the 
overlaying sand. And they’d 
sunk a shaft at each end of the 
reef and gone down eighty feet 
on both of them. They’d 
proved, as clearly as it was 
possible to prove it, the ex- 
istence of a big ore body. 
They’d done a job of work that 
couldn’t have been done better. 
Three whole years of simply 
terrific labour just wasted ! 
And when I thought of it, it 
made me want to weep. 

“ By the end of the first day 
I’d taken all the samples I 
needed. I turned in early, 
because I didn’t want to talk 
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to those two then. I was up 
by daylight, and got busy at 
once, assaying the samples. I 
crushed them, weighed them, 
and melted them down with 
flux in my retort. By the 
time I’d finished it was dark. 
I was glad it was dark. Reay 
was cooking supper and Bill 
was chopping wood by the fire. 
And as I walked up to them I 
knew the time had come to 
say what I’d got to say and 
get it over. I said, ‘ Well, I’ve 
finished my job. The outcrop 
samples run all the way from 
50 to 90 dwt. No. 1 shaft 
gives 80 at the surface, 94 at 
fifty feet and 106 at the face. 
The other two shafts give 
about the same values and they 
show @ progressively richer ore 
body with depth. But all that 
doesn’t matter. The fact is... 
It’s a crying shame, and I hate 
to have to tell you... . But the 
truth is, the mine’s unworkable. 
The Ribuck is no good!’ 
“Bill dropped his axe, and 
the frying- pan fell out of 
Reay’s hands. They both stood 
up and stared at me. I said, 
‘I’m terribly sorry, but I’ve 
got to tell you your mine’s 
valueless. You’ve wasted all 
your work.’ I expected a bit 
of a scene. When you tell a 
man a thing like that. ... But 
Bill just continued to stare at 
me and Reay said, ‘ Ar. Guff,’ 
which means nonsense. I said 
I wished to heavens it was 
nonsense. I explained that the 
mine, though undoubtedly rich, 
was quite unworkable, because 
of its situation. To extract 
gold from the ore they must 
have machinery, coal, boilers 
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and a battery of stamps and 
all the rest of it. And it would 
have needed a reef of solid 
gold to pay the expenses of 
transporting the necessary 
machinery from Kalgoorlie 
across two hundred miles of 
desert. 

“When I got as far as that, 
Reay laughed. Bill didn’t. 
He looked at Reay, jerked one 
thumb at me and spoke for the 
first and last time during the 
whole business. Bill said, 
‘Tug? Or Mug?’ And Reay 
said, ‘Both, it looks like.’ 
Then Bill went on chopping 
wood and Reay picked up the 
frying-pan. 

“I was surprised. It seemed 
such @ rummy way to take 
my bad news. I said, ‘I 
suppose you men understand 
what I’m telling you? Your 
claim’s rich, but it’s so far 
away from anywhere that it’s 
useless. It’s hell, because the 
Ribuck would be one of the 
most promising properties in 
Australia, if there was any way 
of getting at it. But there isn’t. 
You can’t cart boilers and 
stamps about the desert on 
camel- back, and you’re well 
over two hundred miles from 
the nearest railway. The long 
and short of it is, you've 
wasted your time, and my 
considered opinion, which I 
give you professionally, is— 
abandon the Ribuck now. At 
once. Get out now and cut 
your losses. Even if we get 
this area proclaimed, I’d advise 
you not to waste money paying 
licence fees on your claims. 
They aren’t worth anything, 
and they never can be worth 


anything. It’s tough luck; 
but the Ribuck’s a worthless 
dud.’ 

“That’s about what I told 
those two. I put it as straight 
a8 I could. I felt awfully sorry, 
and I don’t mind telling you I 
felt a bit apprehensive, too. 
The disappointment must have 
been terrible, and they were 
such a very tough couple. 
And the bearer of bad news is 
never exactly popular at the 
best of times. So I wasn’t 
quite sure what they might do. 
At the very least I expected 
to get the finest cursing I’ve 
ever had. But, if you’ll believe 
it, those two men never said a 
word! So I shut up too, 
I’d given them a nasty shock 
and I felt the best thing I 
could do was to keep quiet until 
they got over it a bit. 

“We ate supper in dead 
silence, and when I’d finished 
mine I told them I knew they 
must be feeling pretty hard hit, 
so I proposed to turn in and 
leave them to talk things over 
together. I said, ‘It’s no use 
crying over spilt milk, and I 
think the sooner we get away 
from here the sooner we'll forget 
it. My advice is, make tracks 
for Kalgoorlie to-morrow.’ 

“And Reay growled at me. 
He said, ‘ Ar, stow yer bleedin’ 
mag.’ That was the first rough 
word I’d had from him since 
I’d known him; but I made 
allowance for what he must be 
feeling and didn’t say anything. 
I got my blankets and walked 
off a little way and turned in. 
It was a good while before I 
could get to sleep. I could see 
those two men sitting by the 
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fire and hear the sound of Reay 
talking. They were still there 
when I fell asleep. 

‘I woke up some time before 
it was light and couldn’t get 
off again for a long time. You 
know how it is sometimes. You 
just lie there and think and 
worry, and, do what you will, 
you can’t stop it and get off 
to sleep again. I was bothered 
about those two unfortunate 
men. I thought of their ter- 
rible disappointment and the 
three years of dreadful hard 
work they’d absolutely wasted. 
I wondered what they’d do 
now, and whether they’d follow 
my advice and clear out to- 
morrow. Or when? And how 
long it would be before I could 
get back to Kalgoorlie. Then 


I got thinking of the beastly 
journey I’d had with Reay, 


and my two days’ thirst and all 
that. I began to picture the 
three of us moving back across 
the desert and finding the 
water-holes all dried up. Or 
supposing we lost the way! 
I was so full of all that sort of 
vague and silly worry I simply 
couldn’t sleep. I thought of 
the two hundred odd miles 
we'd got to cover before we 
got to Kalgoorlie. I’d come 
due east with a bit of south in 
it, so the way back was west 
and a bit north. I wondered if 
there wasn’t another and a 
better way. 

“Then I had a vision of my 
office in Kalgoorlie, with my 
big map of Western Australia 
hanging on the wall. There 
was Kalgoorlie, and there, two 
hundred miles to the east and 
south of it, somewhere on the 
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southern edge of the Victoria 
Desert, was the Ribuck. And 
there, running pretty well east 
by south from Kalgoorlie and 
cutting across the southern edge 
of the desert was—the straight, 
pecked Vine that marked the 
surveyed route for the Trans- 
Continental Railway! That 
woke me up, I tell you! I'd 
forgotten all about the railway. 
It wasn’t built yet; but it 
certainly would be built some 
day. And if its route passed 
anywhere near the Ribuck... 
if, by any thundering miracle, 
it did pass within reach of the 
Ribuck. ... Even within twenty 
miles or so... . Well, you see ? ”’ 

“Holy Muckings!” cried 
Macarthy. ‘ Did it?” 

“Too much of a coincidence,” 
I said. ‘I mean, it’s too 
lucky @ coincidence to make a 
convincing story. I have to 
write stories for my living, Mr 
Sandford; so I know. And 
I thought you said this was 
going to be a true tale? ”’ 

“He’s jealous,” said the 
Skipper. ‘‘Don’t you take 
any notice of him. I believe 
you. Go on.” 

“Truth is stranger than 
fiction,”” continued Mr Sand- 
ford, with his bright blue eye 
on me. “ For instance, I went 
to sleep at once after I’d had 
that brain-wave. And it took 
the sun in my face to wake me 
up. I jumped up with my 
brain-storm still going strong. 
Bill wasn’t anywhere in sight ; 
but Reay was there, emptying 
the tea-leaves out of the billy. 
That meant they’d had break- 
fast and hadn’t called me. I 
thought it was funny, but I 
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was so full of my bright idea I 
didn’t waste time wondering 
what they’d done a thing like 
that for. I trotted up to Reay 
and I said, ‘ By gad, old man, 
I’ve had an idea! Don’t build 
too much on it. I mean, it 
may be a wash-out. But—I 
do believe there’s a chance of 
the Ribuck turning out all right 
yet!’ 

“I expected a little en- 
thusiasm from Reay when I 
told him that; even a show of 
excitement. But not a bit of 
it! Instead, Reay gave me 
one of the dirtiest looks I’ve 
ever had shot into my eyeballs. 
There was fierceness—hate in 
his look. It was like a sudden, 
savage punch in the face— 
from a friend. It shook me. 

“When I came to I said, 
‘ What’s the matter with you ? 
I gave you bad news last night ; 
but it’s not my fault, and 
there’s no reason for you to 
look as if you wanted to cut 
my throat. And I tell you now, 
I’ve got some good news. At 
least, I think it’s news that 
may change the whole situa- 
tion.” And Reay snarled at 
me. ‘What yer getting at 
now ?’ says he. ‘ What’s yer 
game now, yer dirty little 
nark!’ And he spat in the 
sand at my feet. 

“That made me mad. I let 
myself go and told Reay what 
I thought of him. I gave him 
my opinion of two full-grown 
men who'd deliberately go and 
waste three years of their time 
and a month of mine by working 
at a property that never could 
be worth a red cent to anybody. 
I told him a little girl baby 
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would have had more sense 
than to do such a stupid thing, 
and, if he’d told me where hig 
silly mine was situated in the 
first place, I never would have 
come within two hundred miles 
of the blasted thing. 

“I let rip properly, I tell 
you. I said, ‘ You’ve called 
me a dirty little nark, because 
you ar’n’t man enough to stand 
hearing the truth when I tell 
it you, you ugly great brute. 
And for two pins I wouldn’t 
tell you something else I’ve 
had brains enough to think of. 
I’ve got two good minds to 
leave you and your fat-headed 
partner to stew in your own 
juice. I told you last night 
what you ought to have known 
yourselves. I told you the 
Ribuck was worthless because 
it’s two hundred miles from 
the nearest railway. And so 
it is. But Tl have pity 
on you two brainless fools and 
tell you what I thought out 
last night. I don’t suppose for 
@ moment two ignorant mugs 
like you know anything about 
the Trans-Continental Railway. 
It’s a line that isn’t built yet, 
but you can take it from me 
it’s a line that’s going to be 
built in a year or so. Anyhow, 
I know it’s been surveyed and 
I think its route runs direct 
from Kalgoorlie across the 
southern edge of this damned 
desert. And, if that means 
anything to you two fatuous 
asses, you'll both get busy and 
prospect to the north and the 
south of here and pray you 
don’t have too far to go before 
you find the railway survey 
beacons, And that’s what I 
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came to tell you, Mister Reay, 
when you spat at me. To hell 
with you!’ 

“Reay said, ‘When d’yer 
say yer saw @ light?’ I said, 
‘Last night, when I couldn’t 
sleep through worrying about 
your silly troubles.’ And Reay 
reacted at last. He called 
upon his Maker to spare his 
blooming days. He gave vent 
to many strange oaths and 
slapped his leg and grinned 
at me. Then he suddenly be- 
came serious, and ‘ Gawstruth, 
brother!’ says he, ‘ you saw 
that light just in time. Holy 
wars if you didn’t!’ 

“T asked him what he meant 
by that, and he looked sheepish 
and grinned and said Bill was 
already making preparations 
for my departure. I said he’d 
better go and stop Bill and tell 
him the news. I said, ‘ But 
if he’s gone to get the camels, 
it’s just as well, because then 
you two can start off at once 
looking for those survey 
beacons.’ 

“Reay said, ‘Strike me 
green! Blowed if it isn’t the 
straight griffin!’ Then he sat 
down in the sand and laughed 
until I thought he was going 
to be sick. And when he’d 
quite done he got up and said, 
“You come along ’o me, 
brother.’ 

“He walked off and I 
followed him, because I wanted 
to see what Bill’s reactions 
would be when he got the 
hews. Reay walked up the 
southern ridge, but just before 
he got to the top he stopped 
and put his hand on my shoul- 
der. Says he, ‘That last day 
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coming here—when we was 
out of drink—wasn’t you sittin’ 
up an’ takin’ any notice?’ I 
told him the only thing I 
remembered about that day 
was my thirst. Hesaid, ‘ That’s 
right. That’s about all J re- 
member. It is the straight 
griffin!’ Then he walked up 
to the crest and stretched out 
his arm and pointed. I saw a 
black-and-white staff on a 
mound at the bottom of the 
valley. I said, ‘ Hullo! 
What’s that?’ And Reay 
said, ‘ Number three-seven-two 
survey mark for the Trans- 
Continental.’ 

“It was, too,’’ said Mr Sand- 
ford, smiling at me. “‘ I walked 
down to have a look at it. 
The staff was branded as Reay 
said, beneath a broad arrow. 
And in case you think it’s too 
lucky a coincidence, I’d better 
tell you it wasn’t a coincidence 
at all. Bill and Reay had 
helped to put up that survey 
mark themselves. They'd been 
working for the railway sur- 
veyors. That’s the only reason 
they’d ever got to that forsaken 
spot. The surveying party had 
made camp for the day after 
putting up that beacon, and 
Bill and Reay, wandering 
around, had stumbled on the 
Ribuck outcrop. They kept 
their discovery to themselves, 
of course. They stayed with 
the survey party until it reached 
Kalgoorlie, and when they were 
paid off they bought camels 
and stores and returned to 
develop the reef as I’ve been 
telling you. 

“When Reay’d explained all 
that, I asked him why the 
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deuce he hadn’t told me about 
it the night before, when I’d 
been making such a song about 
the Ribuck being absolutely 
isolated. He said, as I’d passed 
@ dozen of those survey marks 
during the last day’s trek to 
the Ribuck, he took it for 
granted I must have seen them 
and knew what they were. 
‘An’ I'll tell you something 
else, cobber—now,’ says he. 
‘When you comes bresting up 
to me and Billo larse night, 
with yer bloomin’ considered 
opinion the Ribuck can’t be 
worked an’ yer bleedin’ pro- 
fessional advice that we’d done 
our dash an’ had better drop 
the bundle. . . . Well, we both 
naturally thinks yer plays yer 
game so’s to get us outer the 
light, meanin’ to jump the 
joint yourself later. That's 
why I calls yer a dirty nark 
this morning. But I takes that 
back now. I’m sorry.’ 

**T said I was sorry, too, to 
hear he thought I could be 
such @ dirty crook as all that. 
I said, ‘And what’s more, 
Bill still thinks I’m one!’ I 
didn’t feel comfortable at the 
thought of a man like Bill 
running around loose with the 
notion in his head I was trying 
to rob him of three years’ work 
and a fortune. So I told Reay 
the first thing he’d got to do 
was to explain to Bill there’d 
been a mistake. 

* Reay grinned at that, and 
‘My oath, you’re right!’ says 
he, and started for camp. 
When he got to the camp, 
though, he kept straight on 
up the northern ridge, and I 


asked him where he was going, 
I said, ‘Hasn’t Bill gone to 
fetch the camels? I thought 
you said he was making 
preparations for my departure.’ 
‘Ribuck! He is,’ says Reay, 
and kept on going. When we 
topped the ridge, there was 
Bill. He was a few yards 
down the slope, hard at work, 
digging a short length of trench. 
When he saw us he dropped his 
spade and put his hand in his 
hip pocket. Reay sang out, 
‘Knock off, Billo. He ain’t 
no crook. The bloke’s dead 
straight and we’ve made a 
bleedin’ error. He’s all right. 
Ribuck !’ 

“* Bill looked at me in silence 
for a little while. Reay said, 
‘It’s the straight wire, Billo. 
The Dinkum Oil.’ Bill’s hand 
came away from his pocket. 
There was nothing in it. He 
spat into the trench and kicked 
some sand in after it. Reay 
began to laugh. I looked at 
Reay, and he only laughed 
more. Then Bill walked up 
and I looked hard at him. Bill 
winked. Then I _ walked 
thoughtfully down the slope 
and looked into that trench. 
It was six feet long and three 
feet wide and five feet deep.” 

“ Begor!”’ exclaimed Mac- 
arthy. “Twas your grave 
the man was digging! ”’ 

Mr Sandford arose and 
stretched himself. He smiled 
at me. ‘I wouldn’t say that,” 
said he. ‘“ But remembering 
Bill was supposed to be making 
preparations for my departure, 
I think the size of that trench 
was—quite a coincidence.”’ 
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THE UNSINKABLE PUFFIN. 


BY R. T. 


At this season of the year (I 
am writing this in mid-winter) 
it is the custom to demonstrate 
to the ryot tilling his distant 
paddy-field, and to the dweller 
in remote village and smaller 
town, that the authority of the 
King-Emperor still flourishes 
throughout his Indian Empire. 
To this end small columns of 
troops, British and Indian, 
march through the countryside 
by easy stages ‘showing the 
flag,’ halting for a night here 
and a night there, visiting 
places that otherwise through 
the seasons would be afforded 
no visible witness of that 
authority under whose shelter 
they follow their peaceful daily 
round in security, and enjoy 
the material prosperity which 
increases from generation to 
generation. Even so, India 
being India and troops com- 
paratively few, areas of vast 
extent remain untrodden by 
the soldier. Last winter one 
of these marching columns 
passed through country in the 
U.P. which had not seen British 
soldiers since the Mutiny. 

Provided that those who sit 
in high places organise these 
diversions at such times as do 
not clash with Lahore Race 
Week, or that of Rawalpindi, 
or such other race week as may 
be vital to the happiness of the 
officers engaged ; and provided 
also that it is so arranged that 
the Christmas festivities of 
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the troops are not jeopardised, 
then these ‘showing the flag’ 
marches are not unpopular with 
the people who have to do 
them. 

Here in Northern India, in 
particular, such a march can 
be a most pleasant experience, 
and, from the health point of 
view, of immense value to the 
troops. Day after day of dry 
and bracing sunshine, nights of 
crisp frost and star-spangled 
skies, air wine-like in its re- 
cuperative quality, all tend to 
rid the heart and mind and 
body of the awful languor of 
exhaustion which is the almost 
inevitable portion of such white 
troops a8 must keep the peace 
in the plains during the hot 
weather. 

Easy marches of ten or 
twelve miles in the forenoon 
brace up slackened muscles. 
In the afternoon the column 
probably turns out a team to 
meet the local hockey eleven, 
and the whole countryside 
‘downs tools ’ to line the bound- 
aries of the village ‘ mutti’ 
ground. 

It is not unknown for the 
malik to take the field still 
clad in the ceremonial robes 
he had donned against our 
coming. His team may con- 
tain two or three students 
in immaculate strip, the odd 
Indian soldier or two borrowed 
to stiffen the side, and the 
remainder young bucks of the 
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village, dressed as they were 
when, at the sound of our drums, 
they abandoned the hoe and the 
plough and the water-wheel. 

In the evening, round enor- 
mous fires burning joyously in 
the frosty air, the soldier sings 
his songs and enjoys his beer. 
A boxing ring is pegged out, 
maybe, in the desert sand, and 
the thump of padded fist is 
carried to the near-by village 
and echoes back to us through 
the quiet of the Indian night. 
The banter of the onlookers 
rises and falls in happy gusts 
as some hefty pair batter their 
way through a comic bout. 

The itinerant soldier, too, 
has the freedom of the jheels, 
and friendly guides are not 
lacking to lead one to where 
the duck is known to come 
flighting in at nightfall. Snipe 
are plentiful in the paddy- 
fields. Whole villages, too, have 
been known to cease work, and, 
under the headman mounted 
on a stringy pony, to spend 
the day beating partridge out 
of their maize crops for the 
entertainment of the visitors. 

In the winter of which I 
write, however, it was expected 
that this business of ‘ showing 
the flag ’ might be less pleasant 
an outing than usual ; for popu- 
lar rumour had it that India 
was ripe for revolt, and it was 
whispered in the bazaars that 
this, indeed, was the end of 
the British Raj. 

Northern India, especially, 
was experiencing more than its 
normal ration of unrest: riots 
in Peshawar city; the Afridi 
rebellion in June and again 
in August; sedition openly 
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preached in schools and col- 


leges; the Red Shirt move- 
ment. One reformer had em- 
phasised his views in the Hall 
of the University of Lahore by 
drawing his gun and wounding 
the Governor of the Punjab. 
Another, one Bhagat Singh, 
lay in Lahore Jail awaiting 
execution for the particularly 
foul murder of a young police 
Officer. The long-drawn-out 
proceedings in this latter case, 
culminating in an appeal to 
the Privy Council, served to 
obscure the callous brutality 
of his crime, and Bhagat Singh 
was being glorified into a mar- 
tyred opponent of British ag- 
gression by every jibbering 
agitator in Lahore city. 

Those responsible for law 
and order were uneasy. It was 
decided, then, that in place of 
the usual column of one com- 
pany of infantry and a few 
odds and ends, the flag was to 
be shown through a certain 
district in the Punjab by a 
procession of more than ordi- 
nary interest. 

Of white troops there were a 
British Field Battery and a 
composite battalion made up 
of companies drawn from 
British infantry regiments 
stationed in the province. A 
battalion of Gurkhas, one of 
Sikhs, and a squadron of Indian 
cavalry, together with supply 
and medical details, completed 
a display not only calculated 
to inspire respect, but one 
containing also that element of 
the picturesque which is not 
without its value in the East. 

But without question the 
most striking item of the whole 
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outfit was Puffin, who, by 
virtue of his seniority, com- 
manded this mixed force, and 
whose ponderous person moved 
at the head of the column 
mounted on a seventeen-hand 
heavy draught. Even thus 
conveyed Puffin was only just 
mobile, and the long-suffering 
beast which bore him required 
prodding from time to time 
with the pace-stick of the 
sergeant-major to keep him 
clear of the leading section of 
four. 

Of colossal bulk, Puffin, now 
in his fiftieth year, was be- 
ginning to spread, but fine 
physical presence was still un- 
doubtedly his. Not only in 
person, however, was he enor- 
mous, for he had personality 
in keeping with his stature. 
His voice, too, was devastating 
and seldom still. He could, 
and did, cap every story. He 
had been everywhere and done 
everything ; had suffered longer 
marches than anybody else, and 
had been in bigger battles ; 
had caught bigger fish, killed 
larger and more venomous 
snakes, and brought home 
mightier tusks. 

We all knew, moreover, that 
his stories were, in the main, 
true. Not that any puerile 
Squeamishness under this head- 
ing would have prevented 
Puffin, in any circumstances, 
from producing the most awe- 
inspiring tale of the rubber. 
But I had known him for many 
years, and was beyond being 
surprised by any extravagance 
of his in word or deed. 

At odd times during thirty 
years of soldiering, Puffin’s path 
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and mine had touched and 
run together for brief spells. 
On each of these occasions 
Puffin, through some essenti- 
ally Puffin-like incident, had 
left his picture vivid in my 
recollection. 

The earliest of these memories 
goes back to ’04 and to a rifle- 
range at Tralee on the Kerry 
coast. The final stage of a 
shooting contest was being 
fought out, and interest centred 
round the doings of a drummer- 
boy, who, to his own very great 
surprise, put on a succession 
of bull’s-eyes at a thousand 
yards and so led the field. 

Puffin’s fog-horn of a voice 
joined in the general acclama- 
tion. “Oh! jolly good, boy, 
jolly good,” he _ bellowed. 
“Most extraordinary, too,” he 
continued. “Only last year 
at Bloemfontein, in this very 
practice, I did exactly the 
same thing. They didn’t be- 
lieve it . . . thought it was a 
put-up show with the markers. 
So I fired the practice again 
and got a second possible.” 

And then this amazing man 
extended his six-feet-six person 
into the prone position on the 
thousand-yard firing point, and 
calmly hit the bull with seven 
consecutive rounds. 

Some ten years ago Puffin 
and his regiment found them- 
selves back in the India they 
had left in 1914 for service 
in Europe. The regimental 
trophies were being unpacked. 
To a breathless group of in- 
terested subalterns, Puffin, in 
his inimitable style, was graph- 
ically detailing the circum- 
stances in which a bison had 
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come to contribute the record 
head which, at that moment, 
was emerging from eight years 
of hiding in crate No. 13. 

“When a bison of this size 
charges,” he was saying, “ you 
must be quite sure that you 
are going to kill, or your number 
is up. You see that white 
mark on his forehead. I saw 
that mark when he was forty 
yards away—then thirty—then 
twenty. I rested that spot on 
the tip of my foresight and 
waited. Surprisingly enough, 
I was marvellously unflurried. 
He looked grand. I took the 
first pressure. At ten yards I 
fired and he dropped in his 
tracks. And here——” 

*“‘ Sahib,” whispered a khid- 
matgar to the Adjutant who 
was on the outskirts of the 
audience, “ telegram.” 

The wire was read slowly 
out— 

* Please return package No. 
13 sent you in error property of 
Durham Fusiliers your case No. 
13 railed to you from Bombay 
today. SToRAGE—BOMBAY.”’ 

“ Ah! good egg,” said Puffin 
without a moment’s hesitation. 
“You'll find my head is a 
much better one than that.” 

It will be observed that, even 
when the bottom falls out of 
his ship, the Puffin is still a 
floater. 

More recently, on one of 
those empty monotonous days 
of glittering sea and blazing 
sun that are commonly experi- 
enced between Colombo and 
Singapore, a group of bored 
officers were gazing over the 
side of a crowded troopship to 
where, in the distance, some 
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object was breaking the mirror- 
like surface of the sea. 

“* Whale,”’ guessed one. 

“Wreckage,” said another. 

“Tarpon, perhaps,’’ hesitat- 
ingly hazarded the  ship’s 
master. 

“What! that size?” asked 
somebody incredulously. 

“Oh yes!” said Captain 
O’Connor. “ Tarpon can run to 
a tidy size—big enough to bump 
@ small boat dangerously.” 

“Don’t I know it,’ joined 
in Puffin, whose curiosity had 
drawn him into the group. 
“T’ve had some unpleasant 
experiences with tarpon when 
fishing from Antigua. Some 
enormous tarpon in West 
Indian waters.” 

“ How big? ”’ he was asked. 

Puffin hesitated whilst seek- 
ing for some standard of com- 
parison, and, knowing him, for 
a moment I feared he was going 
to say as big as the troopship 
Neuralia. 

“The size of two billiard 
tables,” he replied unblush- 
ingly. 

The master wilted visibly. 
And he, who had been sailing 
the seven seas for fifty years, 
crept up the companion ladder 
to his chart-house, his morale 
shaken. 

Such then was our O.C. 
Troops as we tramped along 
the tree-lined roads of the 
Land of the Five Rivers. And 
if propaganda be held to be the 
main purpose of our meandering 
through the Punjab, then in- 
deed must it be admitted that 
Puffin was marvellously cast 
for the office of showman. 

He enjoyed every minute of 
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every day of it. I can see him 
now at the head of his little 
army approaching Amritsar of 
unhappy memories, and being 
met by a welcoming deputation 
bearing garlands of flowers, as 
is the well-meant custom in 
these parts. 

Now for most people in that 
column the distribution of these 
tokens of goodwill was an 
embarrassing affair. The big 
drummer, of course, smilingly 
accepted three, but then he, 
at all times, is a decorative 
individual, and succeeded in 
wearing his garlands with an 
air. This may be said also of 
the pipe-major, the sergeant- 
major and the very handsome 
havildar acting as orderly to 
the C.O. 

Most of us, however, merged 
ourselves shyly into the back- 
ground until hounded forward 
by Puffin, and even then ac- 
cepted only the most diminu- 
tive of garlands with reluctance. 
When the march was resumed, 
more than one hefty subaltern 
entered the city pink with em- 
barrassment, and, to the ill- 
concealed joy of the soldiery, 
wearing his garland with much 
the same air of happy abandon 
as a horse-thief might be 
expected to register when, be- 
neath the gibbet, he is handed 
the hempen noose. 

But Puffin’s appearance and 
bearing singled him out so 
Obviously as the bara bara 
Sahib; and he so royally low- 
ered his enormous head to 
accept offerings from all-comers, 
that soon he was literally cov- 
ered with flowers, and odd 
garlands hung from every pro- 
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jection of his horse and its 
furniture, until presently he 
headed the column through the 
streets of Amritsar like some 
gigantic Bacchus; and the 
spectators by the wayside loved 
him. His progress was through 
an avenue of admiring and 
reverent salaams. 

Two days the column lay 
encamped near the mud-built 
village of Rakh Jhita, six miles 
from Amritsar, receiving the 
customary formal visits of local 
notabilities, entertaining and 
being entertained, and listening 
to the flowery addresses of 
welcome and loyalty in the 
framing of which your native 
scribe can exercise such divert- 
ing ingenuity. 

It was here, at Rakh Jhita, 
that Puffin, for once, was dis- 
turbed out of his prodigious 
imperturbability. 

His condition was first ob- 
served by Nobby Clarke, his 
staff officer, and he hesitated 
before breaking in upon Puffin’s 
almost unprecedented silence. 
Presently, however, he risked it. 

* Anything wrong, sir? ”’ 

The green double sheet of 
last week’s copy of ‘The 
Civil and Military Gazette’ 
fluttered to the ground. Puffin 
raised his elbow, and, from his 
own pet quart tankard, poured 
the contents down his throat 
in one mighty drink. A deep 
sigh and then he called— 

“ Khidmatgar.”’ 

“ Sahib ? ”’ 

“That beer was bad. Bring 
me some more.” 

And turning to Nobby, he said, 
quivering with indignation— 

“I'd never have believed it 
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possible. After all our gup 
about purity in administration, 
and square dealing, and justice 
and honesty, a damned con- 
tractor-wallah walked into my 
tent just now and tried to 
bribe me. Bribe ME,” he re- 
peated, almost in tears. 

“ Bribe you, sir, bribe you ? ”’ 
queried the incredulous Nobby. 
“How bribe you, and what on 
earth for ? ”’ 

“TI tell you, Nobby,” wailed 
Puffin, “ this pestilential babu 
came in whilst I was dressing 
and had the damned imperti- 
nence to slap his filthy bag of 
rupees on my bed and told his 
coolie to spread Bokhara rugs 
on my floor. Thinking it was 
some more of this fraternising 
stuff, and all unsuspecting of 
his real business, I chatted 
with the perisher until he long- 
windedly led the conversation 
round to the subject of supplies 
for the column on the return 
march.”’ 

“My hat!” sympathised 
Nobby. ‘‘ What did you do 
with the blighter ? ”’ 

“What did I do? I collared 
him by the scruff of his oily 
neck and sent my bearer for a 
file of the guard; and I’ve got 
him in the guard-tent.” 

“That's the stuff, sir. Tl 
get on to the police and ask 
them to deal with him.”’ 

“You'll do nothing of the 
sort,” retorted Puffin. “‘ The 
unpleasant brute has insulted 
me in my Own camp. Every 
sepahi in the lines will be 
talking of it by now, and, by 

Gad, sir, they will see with 
their own eyes how I will deal 
with him.” 
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** And just how will you deal 
with him ?”’ 

“Tll have him thrashed on 
parade tomorrow before the 
whole column, and kick him 
out of camp.”’ 

“* But, good heavens, sir, you 
can’t do that. We have no 
right to keep a civilian locked 
up all night, and we certainly 
can’t punish him. There'll be 
@ hell of @ row, sir. It’s a 
violation of Magna Charta or 
Habeas Corpus or whatever it 
is.” 

“Magnum nothing,” snarled 
Puffin, who was now beyond 
listening to reason. “ Captain 
Clarke, you don’t know what 
you are talking about. Hand 
him over to the police indeed !” 

And Puffin stumped out of 
the mess, and we saw him no 
more that night. 

“ Blimey, ain’t the old man 
raw,’ commented a nice new 
boy of the I.A.U.L. in an awe- 
struck whisper when the C.O. 
had gone. 

At the close of the forenoon 
parade the next day the now 
thoroughly unhappy and terri- 
fied Mela Ram, for such it 
appeared was the offending 
babu’s name, was led into the 
middle of the hollow square of 
troops, to all appearances anti- 
cipating summary execution. 

In a brief but trenchant 
address Puffin outlined to the 
assembled soldiery the enor- 
mity of the contractor-wallah’s 
transgression, making much of 
the virtues of integrity and 
straight dealing, and emphasis- 
ing the sinfulness of corruption. 

It then dawned on Puffin 
that his exhortation to the 
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troops, excellent though it may 
have been, meant nothing to 
two-thirds of his command. 
The matter of language diffi- 
culty having apparently oc- 
curred to several officers simul- 
taneously, attempts to translate 
the gist of the C.O.’s remarks 
could now be heard amongst 
the native troops. 

But Puffin, with a thundered 
“ Silence,” again assumed con- 
trol of the situation, and now 
portentously announced that, 
for the benefit of the Indian 
troops, he would repeat what 
he had said in Urdu, waving 
airily aside offers of assistance 
from the colonel of the Sikhs. 

Now it is stated in the text- 
books that Urdu is the official 
language of the Indian Army, 
and this may well be; but the 
Urdu used by Puffin was of the 
order intelligible only to his 
bearer and himself. This patois 
of theirs had just grown on 
them during ten years of inti- 
mate association, and contained, 
besides 50 per cent of English, 
quite a few words of Cape 
Dutch. 

The troops, however, heard 
him out with their normal 
rather morbid solemnity, if 
with but little understanding ; 
and at the close of-this second 
peroration, Puffin, with a ges- 
ture of dismissal, said ‘‘ Thik 
hai”’ to the escort, to whom 
this expression was apparently 
pregnant with meaning, for the 
wretched babu was led from 
parade and confided to the 
care of a sergeant of the Pun- 
jab Police, and so went from 
our sight and out of this story. 

It is not unlikely that the 
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beating promised to Mela Ram 
was eventually his, but we, 
at any rate, were spared the 
embarrassment of having to 
witness it. 

Puffin’s disposal of the cor- 
rupt babu afforded him the 
most blatant satisfaction, and 
completely restored him to his 
normal frame of mind. ‘ That'll 
larn ’em,’’ was his frequent ex- 
pression during the day. 

His complacency was des- 
tined to be rudely jarred. 

Tomorrow was to see the 
dispersal of the column, its 
several units marching back 
to peace stations by roads 
radiating from Amritsar: the 
gunners to Jullundar, the Sikhs 
to Lahore, the Lowlanders to 
Ferozepore, continuing the flag- 
showing process en route. 

Outside the H.Q. mess that 
night forty or fifty officers sat 
in groups enjoying the good-f 
night pipe and the peg that 
leads to sounder sleep. The 
band of the Sikhs had com- 
pleted its mess programme, and 
for a few minutes the clatter 
of folding music-stands was 
the dominating sound until the 
last bandsman had gone from 
the are of light cast from the 
open side of the shamiana and 
had disappeared into the velvet 
darkness beyond. Now only 
the barking of a village dog and 
the faint beat of a distant native 
drum occasionally disturbed the 
stillness of a perfect night. 

Presently, as through a back- 
cloth and into the glare of 
footlights, there appeared the 
C.O.’s havildar bearing papers 
for his perusal. Halting before 
the reclining Puffin, he saluted 











and remained standing to atten- 
tion whilst the documents were 
rapidly scanned. A finely pro- 
portioned and bearded Sikh, 
he stood like an impressive 
statue against the curtain of 
the night, his khaki- drill 
uniform appearing almost white 
in the glare of the bright 
acetylene lights behind us. 

Puffin felt the urge, appar- 
ently, to pursue further the 
matter of the unscrupulous 
contractor. 

** Havildar,’ quoth he in 
the Puffin patois, “‘ today have 
you seen meted out to a rogue 
that which is the rogue’s due. 
Of greater moment than his 
roguery, however, is the in- 
dignity put upon me, a Colonel- 
Sahib, and through me also 
upon the King-Emperor, whose 
servant I am. For it is a 
shameful thing for any man 
to think that, for money, any 
such as hold the commission 
of the King-Emperor would 
favour one contractor against 
another. This lesson will be 
remembered long after we have 
left this place. You and your 
comrades in years to come will 
speak of the day when Mela 
Ram, the cheat, was exposed 
by the Colonel-Sahib of the 
Kala Pagri Wallahs.”’ 

Throughout this oration the 
havildar stood without the 
tremor of an eyelash, his eyes 
fixed upon the Colonel’s face. 
So still was he that only as the 
light glanced from his glitter- 
ing medals in time with his 
quiet breathing could it be 
seen that his was a figure of 
flesh and blood. 

When it was quite obvious 
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that Puffin had finished and 
that some reply was expected 
of him, the havildar spoke, 
using the Urdu of his military 
training ; and using it haltingly, 
since Punjabi is the tongue of 
his race and the familiar vehicle 
of his thoughts. 

“Sahib,” he said, “ today 
have I seen, and my pultan 
also, @ rogue punished for 
roguery. Often through many 
years have we spoken of this 
thing, for it is well known that 
contractor-wallahs and canteen- 
wallahs take toll from the goods 
that are due to the sepahi. 
Now also do we learn that 
indeed the greed of the babu 
has no end; for, not content 
with robbing the sepahi, he 
seeks also to withhold from the 
Colonel-Sahib the full amount 
of bakshish that is justly his. 
It is well that Mela Ram has 
been punished and disgraced, 
for now, Sahib, it will be seen 
by all of his kind that such as 
seek to bring supplies to the 
troops must come prepared 
with gifts in keeping with the 
greatness of the Colonel-Sahib 
who commands. 

** Salaam, Sahib.” 

The havildar saluted and dis- 
appeared into the darkness. 
It is to the everlasting credit 
of those gathered about Puffin 
that the dignity of that with- 
drawal was not disturbed by 
even the ghost of a smile, 
though later it was seen that 
such restraint had brought one 
subaltern of Probyn’s Horse to 
the verge of apoplexy. 

And through my mind ran 
the thought, “Sunk, Puffin, 
sunk,’’ and my heart went out to 
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him in sympathy that a lesson 
conceived in so lofty a spirit 
could so humiliatingly misfire. 

I might have saved my 
tears. An hour later, passing 
behind the mess-tent in a final 
stroll before turning in, there 
came to me the familiar Puffin 
voice dominating the conver- 
sation. 

“And when this undisci- 
plined crew passed my H.Q. 
in Mosul,’ he was saying, “I 
said to myself, ‘bad regiment. 
And bad regiment means bad 
0.0. Til break him.’ And 
three days later he was un- 
gummed and on his way down 
the river to Basra.”’ 

Nothing submerged about 
that! 

His serenity and poise, as he 
stood like some mighty monu- 
ment to lead the ‘ Advance in 
Review Order’ in our final 
effort to impress the neighbour- 
hood, were perfect. The whole 
force, extended over a front 
of three-quarters of a mile, 
swept forward, crashed down 
to the ‘ Present,’ and two thou- 
sand bayonets glittered together 
in the sun. The troops then 
moved off the parade in column 
of route and took the road that 
leads to the city. 

And where the roads divide 
in Amritsar, Puffin and his 
staff took their stance to say 
good-bye to the column that 
for a month had been his 
pride and joy. With throbbing 
drums and sounding brass and 
the skirl of Scottish pipes, 
units in turn swung past at 
the salute and went their 
several ways. 
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“For an unrehearsed show, 
and with so long a line,” re- 
marked Nobby Clarke to his 
chief, “I think that ‘ Advance 
in Review Order’ was jolly 
good; don’t you, sir?” 

** Long line fiddlesticks,”’ said 
Puffin. ‘‘ You should see it 
done with an Army Corps. 
Now when I was on the staff 
of the VIIIth Corps——” 

But here I was borne beyond 
earshot and missed the VIIIth 
Corps story. 

The traffic which had accumu- 
lated through the congestion at 
the cross-roads again became 
fluid. In the ditch the string 
of camels, bearing fuel in bas- 
kets slung astride their humps, 
were induced to rise, and super- 
ciliously stalked away in the 
care of a child riding uncon- 
cernedly on the leading beast. 
The patient bhil, hooded to 
guard against dizziness, re- 
sumed her endless trudging 
round the well, and the old 
man in charge settled himself 
again in the basket on the 
shaft, where he could sleep, 
and, still sleeping, prod the 
rump so near his nose. 

The turbaned chauffeur in 
the Rolls engaged his gear 
and slid silently away on the 
crown of the road, conveying 
behind the close-drawn cur- 
tains, maybe, some jewelled 
favourite to meet her lord. 
Bullock waggons slowly creaked 
themselves into motion, leaving 
on the road, as a result of their 
fifteen minutes’ halt, a rich 
harvest of precious dung. A 
withered hag, using her grimy 
claws, greedily scooped into 
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her basket that which the 
beasts had left. 

Away to the north, ever 
fainter and fainter, the music 
of the pipes could still be 
heard coming down on the 
breeze from the Ferozepore 
Road. In the east the throb 
of beating drums died down, 
came again, and finally faded 
out. A mile away the dust- 
cloud, billowing out through 
the roadside trees, marked the 
progress of the Lahore column 
on its way to Mian Mir. 

The traffic policeman be- 
neath his umbrella, with great 
deliberation extended his camp- 
stool and sat down. In the 
shade of the pipal tree a revolt- 
ingly deformed beggar resumed 
his unpleasant searching in his 
one-piece garment. 

The family group sitting in 
the shade now stirred itself and 
took the road leading to the 
hills and home. First the tall 
Pathan, fierce in bearing and 
looking neither to his right nor 
his left, his shawl thrown over 
his shoulder with the careless 
grace that only your true hill- 
man can achieve. Twenty 
paces behind, his woman, and 
a boy of five or six. naked but 
for the cloth about his loins, 
follow in his steps. Wrapped 
in a gaily coloured blanket, 
the woman carries on her head 
their bundled belongings; and 
slung over her back a fat brown 
infant gazes out on the world 
with wonder in its eyes. 

A bhisti appears, and with 
practised skill allays the dust 
amongst the food-stalls, using 
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the same goatskin bag that 
has been carried by his fore- 
bears since history began. 

For a brief hour the deep 
ruts cut by our gun-wheels in 
the wayside dust tell of the 
passing of the King-Emperor’s 
men. Soon, these, too, are oblit- 
erated by the shuffling feet of 
passers-by, and now no out- 
ward sign remains that the 
flag has again been shown 
through Amritsar. 

It may be that some more 
lasting impression has been 
left in the hearts of men; it 
is not in Amritsar, however, 
that hearts are worn upon the 
sleeve. 

Only to the Puffins of this 
world is it given to read the 
inscrutable East like an open 
book. 

He was asked, some time 
later, a8 to whether, in his 
Opinion, our demonstration 
could be said to have achieved 
the object for which it had been 
planned. 

** Achieved its object?” he 
bridled. ‘“I prophesy that 
there will be peace in the 
Punjab for the next ten years,” 
was his modest claim. 

“Koi hai?” he bawled. 
*“Murree beer hamara tankard 
men jaldi lao.”’ 

And since this extraordinary 
outburst had the effect of 
provoking an anxious khid- 
matgar into immediately pro- 
ducing a quart of foaming 
beer, served in the Puffin tan- 
kard, it will be seen how grand 
a thing it is to be blessed with 
the gift of tongues. 
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WINTER, NORTH ATLANTIC. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


SEATED at his desk in his 
comfortable inner office the 
new chairman of the company 
stared unwinkingly over the 
top of his spectacles at one 
of his shipmasters who was 
obviously uncomfortable. 

“‘T have been given to under- 
stand, captain, that you refuse 
to go to sea unless you get three 
hundred tons of extra ballast, 
to be stowed on your after- 
deck,” the chairman said 
severely. 

“ Refuse to go to sea, sir! ”’ 
Captain Browning gasped. 
“ Me, refuse to go to sea! 
Never!” 

“Then I’ll put it this way : 
you object to making the pas- 
sage to New York with the 
Dava unless you get this extra 
ballast.”’ 

“ Object! well — er — yes, 
sir,” the captain agreed, ‘‘ but 
I’m quite prepared to do my 
best to make the passage even 
if I don’t get the ballast.” 

During the pause which 
followed Captain Browning 
pondered uneasily. What was 
this strange horror, who had 
been imported from a large 
mail and passenger line and 
was reputed to be wielding a 
very vigorous new broom 
throughout the company, get- 
ting at? Surely he must be 
referring to yesterday’s con- 


versation with the _ stores 
manager; yes, that was it. 
The captain had rolled into 
that official’s office—as he had 
often done—and in a proper 
seamanlike way declared that 
he was damned if he was going 
to make a winter passage to 
the westward without the bal- 
last which was now the subject 
of conversation. Furthermore, 
he demanded to know what 
objection there was to giving 
him the ballast ; did the stores 
manager think he wanted to 
eat the ruddy stuff? It 
looked as if the stores manager 
had reported him, and that 
half-jocular seamanlike lan- 
guage must no longer be used 
in that office—even by a ship- 
master of ten years’ service. 

“Why, exactly, do you de- 
sire this extra ballast?” the 
chairman asked coldly. 

“* Well, sir, to keep the screw 
in the water and to counteract 
excessive rolling.” 

“ But surely, captain, if you 
make your vessel top - heavy 
she will roll the more,’ the 
chairman retorted, with a 
supercilious smile. ‘I’m used 
to getting passengers’ com- 
plaints about vessels having too 
much top hamper.” 

Captain Browning shuffled 
in his seat and began to 
perspire. There was only one 
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person who could have dealt 
with this situation—the scien- 
tific, young marine super- 
intendent ; but, unfortunately, 
he was across in Hamburg on 
business connected with one of 
the steamers which had been 
in collision in the Elbe. He 
would have put the new chair- 
man right ; would have talked 
freely about the centre of 
gravity, the metacentric height 
and unduly powerful righting 
leverages. Captain Browning 
did not feel equal to it. Except 
when in company with brother 
shipmasters he was not very 
glib of speech; besides, the 
suggestion that he had refused 
to go to sea, with its implica- 
tion of fear, rankled. 

“Very well, captain, that 
will do; I expect to hear noth- 
ing more about this refinement 
of extra ballast. You under- 
stand the terms of the charter 
party: to fulfil them you must 
reach New York, and be on the 
loading berth, on or before the 
last day of November ; I expect 
you to do it fairly easily. 
Good-bye.”’ 

The chairman extended two 
limp fingers, which Captain 
Browning shook gingerly, then 
bowed himself out. His first 
impulse, when he reached the 
general office, was to seek out 
the stores manager and tell him 
exactly what he thought of 
him. But second thoughts were 
better ; evidently the old régime 
had passed away; in future the 
less he had to do with those 
ink-slingers the better. He 
transacted some business with 
the cashier, who missed his 
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usual cheery banter, and went 
outside. 

Half a gale of wind, with 
lashing rain, was sweeping the 
streets of the north country 
seaport. The captain buttoned 
up the heavy overcoat he wore 
over his blue serge suit and 
thought, with a certain amount 
of apprehension, about the 
coming voyage. On every 
foreign-going steamer’s sides, 
nearly amidships and connected 
with one of the load-lines, the 
letters W.N.A. can be seen. 
They mean Winter, North At- 
lantic, and mark the depth 
to which a vessel may be loaded 
before putting to sea to face 
that ocean’s seasonalfury. The 
marks give a few inches extra 
freeboard, and it is not with- 
out reason that this concession 
to mariners is made. Captain 
Browning, as he strolled along, 
wondered which of two evils 
was the worse. Certainly to 
drive an overloaded vessel to 
the westward while her decks 
were swept continually by hos- 
tile seas meant no picnic ; but 
was it any worse than facing 
the bitter winter gales with an 
under-ballasted steamer which 
—with propeller half immersed 
—stood out of the water like 
a balloon and was, for a great 
part of the voyage, almost 
unmanageable ? 

His thoughts were decidedly 
gloomy, and there seemed to 
be only one way to brighten 
them. He would go down 
aboard the Dava and inform 
the chief officer and chief en- 
gineer, who were to share his 
troubles, that the extra ballast 
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they were so anxious to get 
had been denied them. For 
one thing, their language would 


it. 


On a wild morning in late 
November, out in the Atlantic 
some 600 miles east of Cape 
Race, the Dava was plunging 
violently in the teeth of a 
westerly gale. Half the second 
engineer’s watch, from four 
o’clock till eight, had passed, 
but the passing was marked 
by incessant toil and worry. 
The propeller was continually 
being flung clean out of the 
water, and, with nothing more 
solid than air and spray to 
bite on, would, in spite of the 
efforts of the Dunlop governor 
—which in truth had not been 
too well cared for—have set 
the engines racing so wildly 
that they must have shaken 
themselves to pieces but for 
the engineer’s unremitting at- 
tention. 

Sweat scored greasy furrows 
through the grime on his face, 
and every limb of his body 
was aching. With legs well 
apart, and an occasional clutch 
at the reversing lever to 
steady himself, he was stand- 
ing by the throttle. Consider- 
able muscular effort was re- 
quired to move the wheel 
which controlled the butterfly 
valve in the main steam-pipe 
between the main steam valve 
and the high-pressure steam- 
chest. The Dava was pitching 
heavily, and was never still 
for @ moment. As her head 
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be particularly refreshing after 
the cold precise utterances of 
the chairman. 


started to dip, and her stern 
was flung upward, the engineer 
closed the throttle to shut off 
the steam from the high-pres- 
sure cylinder, while the inter- 
mediate and low-pressure cylin- 
ders kept the engines revolving ; 
as her stern settled down, a 
minute later, he opened the 
throttle full so that the drag 
of the propeller would not 
cause the engines to stall. 
Not for a moment could he 
relax his attention or leave 
the throttle; he had to trust 
the greaser on watch with him 
to see that nothing got heated 
and that all bearings were oiled. 

Beyond the creaking, groan- 
ing and vibrating as the vessel 
laboured there was little in that 
dimly lighted, steam-heated in- 
terior to remind him of the 
gale that howled outside, al- 
though occasionally, above the 
rumbling of the engines, he 
could hear a lash of icy spray 
hitting the engine-room sky- 
light far above his head. A 
shovel clanged on the stoke- 
hold floor-plates—a fireman’s 
imperative demand to the trim- 
mer for more coal. The en- 
gineer lifted his eye to the 
steam gauge; the steam was 
going back. The responsibility 
of nursing the engines, com- 
bined with the monotonous toil 
of shutting and opening the 
throttle, was getting on his 
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nerves; he must get away 
from his station, if only for a 
few minutes, and here was an 
excuse. He would go into the 
stokehold to investigate. He 
called the greaser, handed over 
the throttle to him and warned 
him to be careful, then made 
his way forward toward the 
stokehold—moving with infinite 
caution because of the violence 
of the ship’s pitching. 

The Dava had two single- 
ended boilers with three fires 
in each. One of the fire-doors 
was open and the glowing coal 
within the furnace glared blood- 
red in the dimness ; the black 
plating of the boiler ends was 
streaked with flame where the 
fires showed beneath the other 
doors. A large heap of ashes, 
which would be considerably 
augmented before it was time 
to do the clearing up at the 
end of the watch, lay against 
the coal-blackened forward 
bulkhead. Three men—two 
firemen and a trimmer—were 
in the stokehold. They were 
naked to their waists, save 
for sweat-rags hanging loosely 
round their necks; round 
their boots they had tied can- 
vas to prevent slipping on the 
steel floor-plates. The trimmer 
was sitting on the heap of 
ashes, beneath a ventilator 
down which salt, spray-laden 
wind was pouring; one of the 
firemen, seemingly dead beat, 
was balancing himself on a 
slice; the other was digging his 
shovel into a small heap of coal 
on the floor. He straightened 
himself and flung a shovelful 
of coal at the open fire-door. 
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The floor-plates sloped dizzily ; 
he staggered and missed his 
aim; the coal rattled against 
the boiler plating and _ re- 
bounded. The fireman raised 
his shovel wildly. 

“Blimey, mate,” he yelled, 
“I wouldn’t care if this flamin’ 
cow, miscalled a steamboat, 
sunk any bloody minit.”’ 

“Tough work, eh?” 
second engineer said. 

* Oh, it’s you, sir. I thought 
it was Reilly,” the fireman 
replied. ‘Tough! Mister, in my 
time I’ve been aboard packets 
that could jump, but, by Gawd! 
this un’s got ’em all beat. She’s 
bleedin’ well u-nique.”’ 

The engineer lingered for a 
couple of minutes and spoke a 
few words of encouragement. 
The trimmer disappeared into 
a dark bunker in which coal 
was sliding and rumbling ; with 
every plunge the boilers rocked 
in their saddles. Satisfied the 
men were doing their best, and 
with more taste for his own 
job, the engineer retreated to 
the engine-room and again took 
over the throttle. The engines 
formed a moving maze of glim- 
mering brass and steel. Above 
his head the greaser moved 
about on one of the floors of 
thin iron grating which divided 
the lofty compartment. The 
piston rods slid smoothly in and 
out of the cylinders ; the con- 
necting rods thrust the great 
crank-heads down into the re- 
cesses in the flooring and pulled 
them up again; cross-heads 
rocked, smaller rods moved pre- 
cisely up and down. From the 
low-pressure cylinder there 
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came an occasional wheeze, 
which, with the heavy smell 
of oil and hot metal, tended to 
create a somnolence. The en- 
gineer was throttling mechanic- 
ally now—opening and closing, 
opening and closing. The 
Dava’s bows plunged down- 
ward, he closed the throttle ; 
they lifted, he opened it full. 
At a terrific speed the engines 
raced round with a jarring, 
rattling noise which created a 
resounding pandemonium in the 
hollowness between the steel 
walls, then brought up with a 
savage jerk which threatened 
to wrench them from their 
foundations. The engineer 
throttled at once, and pulled 
himself together. He thought 
he had made a mistake and 
opened the throttle on the 
downward plunge, instead of 
when the bows reared up. He 
watched carefully and opened 
the throttle again, certain that 
this time he had timed the 
action correctly. Again there 
came the nerve - shattering 
racing and the grating halt. 

“What the hell!” the per- 
plexed engineer cried. 
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The experiment was too dan- 
gerous to be repeated. He 
throttled right down, turned 
to the engine-room telegraph 
to the bridge and moved its 
handle round to ‘ stop.’ Almost 
immediately the signal was 
answered from above ; the tele- 
graph clanged loudly and the 
black pointer moved around the 
dial until it, also, pointed to 
‘stop.’ The engineer blew into 
the mouth of the speaking- 
tube leading to the bridge. 

“Are you there, Bailey ? ” 
he cried. 


“TI am,” the chief officer’s 
voice replied. ‘‘ What’s the 
matter with you down 
there ? ” 


“ Something wrong with the 


propeller . . . it may have 
dropped off.” 
“eé What 9 > 
“Yes.... Ive sent the 
greaser for the chief... let 
you know later.”’ 
“ Right-o! Ill call the old 
. oh, damn!” 


The damn came very faintly 
through the tube, as if a 
sudden lurch had sent the chief 
officer reeling away from it. 


It. 


Two figures appeared on the 
iron ladder leading down from 
the alleyway door. The chief 
engineer had not required to 
be called; the first jarring 
racket of the racing engines 
drew him from his bunk and 
sent him hurrying below. He 
hailed from Aberdeen and was 
a man of considerable educa- 


tion; but he affected a broad 
Buchan dialect which became 
more pronounced on occasions 
of stress and strain—or when 
he indulged in the dry pawky 
humour of which he was full. 

*Fut’s wrang here?” he 
demanded. 

The second engineer breath- 
lessly explained. 
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“Aye! imph’m! Are ye 
sure yer timin’ wisna wrang ? 
Here, let me try.” 

A slight turn of the throttle 
wheel convinced the chief. He 
shook his head gravely. 

“Man, that’s bad. Throttle 
her richt doon an’ come awa’ 
along the tunnel,”’ he said. 

They passed through the 
door in the after-bulkhead of 
the engine-room into the square 
recess which held the great 
idle thrust-block. They in- 
spected that thoroughly and 
found it intact; then they 
entered the restricted space of 
the half-rounded tunnel. The 
wooden floor was slippery with 
grease and oil, and they hung 
on to the rail half-way up the 
steel plating on the port side 
as they proceeded, switching 
on the electric lights one by 
one. On their left, on the 
starboard side of the tunnel, 
the now motionless fifteen-inch 
shaft stretched in twenty-feet 
lengths between the bearings 
of the plummer blocks which 
supported it. They found it 
increasingly difficult to keep 
their feet. The Dava, robbed 
of steerage-way, had fallen off 
till she now lay in the trough 
of the sea; the pitching had 
given way to quick rolling jerks. 
When she heeled over to star- 
board they had to hang on 
grimly to the hand-rail to 
avoid being thrown over the 
shaft. 

As they slowly worked their 
way aft toward the stern- 
gland, a horrible crunching and 
grinding of steel, accentuated 


by the hollow emptiness of the 
tunnel, came to their ears. 
They switched on the after- 
light, and there, just abaft 
the last of the plummer blocks, 
they found the cause of the 
trouble. There was a diagonal 
fracture, two feet six inches 
long, in the shaft. The short 
stump of it which projected 
beyond the bearing was still; 
it was the part connected 
through the tail-shaft with the 
propeller that was loose. As 
the vessel rolled to port the 
propeller blade on that side 
struck the water with a jolt 
that jarred the whole of the 
after-end, and caused the loose 
shaft to twist violently to 
starboard. As she rolled the 
other way, the twisting motion 
was reversed. 

The stern-gland was evidently 
damaged, for it was leaking 
badly. The loose shaft re- 
sembled the writhing body of 
@ giant snake. At times it 
worked clear of the break alto- 
gether; at others it crunched 
and ground against it. Once 
it came down almost exactly 
into its proper place, fitting so 
closely they could hardly tell 
there was a fracture. The 
chief longed for a length of 
small chain which he could whip 
round the shaft and so bind 
the broken ends together, but 
a second later the maddened 
monster again broke loose. 
Like lightning the end of 
it jerked up nearly a foot, 
and it would certainly have 
brained anyone bending over 
it to put on a lashing. The 
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tunnel there was only three 
and @ half feet broad, and the 
chief recognised that, until the 
rolling moderated, the terrible 
play of the twisting shaft would 
defy any effort to subdue it; 
might, indeed, seriously injure 
anyone who tried. 

“ Anyway, it’s better than 
losin’ the screw—though nae 
muckle,” he commented. 

They inspected the damaged 
stern-gland as well as they 
could from where they were 
balancing themselves with the 
aid of the hand-rail, for they 
dared not venture farther aft, 
then returned to the engine- 
room. The chief went to his 
cabin for an overcoat, there 
being a vastly different tem- 
perature outside, and made 
for the bridge to report. As he 
reached the deck he was almost 
deafened by the deep disturb- 
ing roar of unwanted steam 
blowing off under high pressure. 
Shivering with the cold and 
buffeted by the wind, he stag- 
gered along the darkened lower 
bridge-deck and climbed to 
the upper bridge. The captain, 
in black sou’wester and long 
oilskin coat—for a rain squall 
had just passed over—was wait- 
ing impatiently at the top of 
the iron ladder, but, until the 
roaring steam exhausted itself, 
both realised that speech was 
impossible. The chief engineer 
clung to the bridge-rail, notic- 
ing everything. Overhead the 
two red lights, which indicated 
the steamer was not under 
command, were swinging wildly 
on the halliards by which they 


had been hoisted. The canvas 
dodgers were up all round as a 
protection against the bitter 
Atlantic weather, but a beam 
wind swept the bridge. The 
light from the binnacle showed 
up the bearded face of the 
helmsman, framed in gleaming 
yellow oilskins. On the illumin- 
ated dial of the telegraph—a 
duplicate of the one in the 
engine-room—the indicator also 
pointed pathetically to ‘ stop.’ 

The escaping steam began 
to lose its fury, and the en- 
gineer could make himself heard 
at last. He explained the 
extent of the damage and his 
fears. Captain Browning and 
he had sailed together for years 
—were old cronies in fact, and 
like old cronies they argued. 

“Can you do anything to 
the stern-gland ?”’ the captain 
asked hopefully. 

“‘ Nae wi’ this rollin’. If ye 
could get her head tae wind an’ 
Oe 34.7 

“She'll never lie head to 
wind in this trim,” the captain 
declared. 

The Dava had a short fore- 
castle-head, but it was a high 
one; it had almost the effect 
of a head-sail in preventing her 
coming up to the wind. 

“Nae even wi’ asea-anchor ?”’ 
the chief suggested mildly. 

“‘Sea-anchor!”’ the captain 
snorted. He was contemptuous 
of sea-anchors, and the chief 
knew it; the snort was merely 
@ continuation of an old argu- 
ment. “ But I'll set the main 
try-s’l and try that... though 
I haven’t much hope of it.” 
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Daylight came and_ re- 
vealed a waste of white-flecked 
grey seas and a sickly, green, 
threatening sky, across which 
masses of ragged stormcloud 
were flying. A steamer’s smoke 
showed up on the restricted 
lee horizon. The red lights 
were hauled down and re- 
placed by two large, black, 
circular shapes, which danced 
even more wildly. The Dava, 
with the wind and sea broad 
on the port beam, rolled help- 
lessly. She jerked through an 
are of forty degrees to star- 
board, recovered, and rolled 
back thirty degrees to port; 
then with hardly a second’s 
pause she repeated the move- 
ment. The chief engineer had 
never seen rolling like it. He 
was fond of the old ship, and 
reflected bitterly that it was 
not her fault. Most of the 
weight, principally water bal- 
last, was low down. No wonder 
she rolled. 

From the after-deck there 
sounded the working cries of 
men setting sail. A dark, tri- 
angular object began to grow 
and shape itself as they hauled 
on the sheet. When they could 
get no more on it by hand they 
took the sheet to a winch and 
hove on it till the try-sail was 
set like a board. The Dava 
took no more notice of it than 
she would of a pocket handker- 
chief; she just lay and wal- 
lowed. Five minutes’ observa- 
tion convinced the captain the 
experiment was useless. 


“Take the damned thing in 
again,” he shouted to the chief 
officer, who had regained the 
bridge. “Here, hold on a 
minute. When you've got it 
furled, set the one on the fore, 
That ought to pay her head 
off and bring the wind on the 
quarter. Maybe it’ll check this 
infernal rolling.”’ 

The fore try-sail was never 
set. Before the sheet was taut 
the sail split in three places, 
and in a couple of minutes 
there was nothing left of it 
but the bolt-ropes and some 
wildly fluttering ribbons of 


canvas. Captain Browning 
shrugged his shoulders dis- 
gustedly. So intent had he 


been on the work of setting the 
sail which had been in progress 
on the foredeck beneath him, 
he had not noticed that the 
cloud of smoke out on the 
lee beam had developed into 
@ steamer coming straight 
toward them. The chief en- 
gineer, who had lingered to 
see what effect the sails would 
have, drew his attention to 
her. 

“That steamboat’s signal- 
lin’,”’ he said. 

The stranger, a lean, low- 
lying, double-funnelled steamer, 
was approaching rapidly—a 


large white bone in her mouth. 
The captain got his telescope 
on to her, but found consider- 
able difficulty in keeping her. 
within the scope of the lens. 
At last he recognised the funnel 
she was a mail-boat 
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—not one of the crack grey- 
hounds, but likely to have 
plenty of power. He read the 
hoist of flags which blew out 
from the signal halliards over 
her bridge, then went into the 
chart-room to turn it up in the 
book of the International Code 
of Signals. 

“H’m! he offers to tow us, 
chief,”’ he said when he stepped 
outside again. 

“Ye’d better tak’ him on, 
then,” the chief replied gravely. 
“T dinna like the look o’ things 
in that tunnel.” 

Captain Browning took a 
quick decision. 

“Mr Bailey,” he shouted to 
the chief officer, who stood on 
the foredeck gazing ruefully 
at the wreck of the try-sail, 
“send a man up here to the 
signal halliards, then call all 
hands and get the starboard 
anchor unshackled.” 

The signal which the captain 
made brought the strange vessel 
surging along the weather 
beam, within hail. Beautifully 
handled, she came to a stop and 
lay parallel with the Dava— 
very close, but safe; for the 
latter vessel was drifting to 
leeward more rapidly. 

“They're grand things, 
twin screws,” Captain Brown- 
ing remarked enviously. 

Brass letters, a foot long, on 
the liner’s bow announced that 
her name was the Dulana. 
She lay rolling leisurely, as 
if in aristocratic scorn of the 
frantic, plebeian jerking of the 
tramp. On her after-deck some 
Sailors were hauling a thick 
wire hawser off a great moving 


drum. A few shivering pas- 
sengers huddled along the lee- 
rail of her promenade deck, 
gazing with interest across the 
narrow strip of heaving sea. 
On the well-protected bridge her 
captain, in heavy bridge-coat 
and gold-laced uniform cap, 
stood ready with a megaphone. 
Conversation, easy at first, 
became more difficult as the 
Dava drifted away—especially 
for Captain Browning, yelling 
into the wind. To make things 
more trying for him the forward 
winch was clattering; for the 
starboard derrick which was 
used for number one hold was 
being sent up. It was arranged 
that they would tow with a 
six-inch wire hawser from the 
Dulana shackled on to the 
Dava’s anchor cable. 

“When youre ready I'll 
come along to leeward and you 
can send your boat across with 
a rope for the hawser,” the 
liner’s captain shouted. 

“Right! Tl hoist the 
answering pennant when I’m 
ready,” Captain Browning, 
whose vocal chords had become 
strained, while the veins in his 
temples threatened to burst, 
yelled back hoarsely. 

A few turns astern of the 
Dulana’s engines drew her clear. 
Captain Browning looked for- 
ward to see how the work of 
unshackling the starboard an- 
chor was getting on, and saw 
something that made him hold 
his breath. The anchor, with 
the cable leading out through 
the hawse-pipe from the wind- 
lass still attached, was swinging 
from the end of the derrick. 
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As the Dava rolled to windward 
the anchor swung inboard; on 
the leeward roll it swung out 
till it was hanging over the 
sea. The only check on it was 
the cable which had been hove 
out of the chain locker, and 
through the hawse-pipe, till the 
bight of it was trailing in the 
water. Evidently the chief 
officer’s idea was to land the 
anchor on the foredeck, and 
he was handling it well ; it was 
the strain on the derrick head 
that threatened Captain Brown- 
ing with heart failure. The 
anchor was high enough to 
clear the rail; the derrick was 
guyed amidships; Mr Bailey 
waited until the anchor swung 
inboard again. 

** Lower away handsomely ! ” 
he shouted to the winchman. 
“ce Let go ! 99 

The heavy, stockless anchor 
dropped on to the steel deck 
with a clang. The derrick fall 
was unhooked, and the anchor 
promptly proceeded to take 
charge. Like a destroying mon- 
ster it slid rapidly about the 
reeling, slippery deck while men, 
fearing death or disablement, 
skipped nimbly out of its way. 
For a few minutes they could 
do nothing with it, then the 
Dava took an extra quick and 
heavy lurch to leeward; with 
the weight of tons behind it 
the anchor flew down the steel 
slope ; one of its flukes sheared 
through the bulwark as if it 
were made of brown paper, and 
when she rolled back to wind- 
ward they found the fluke had 
jammed. Half a dozen men 
sprang on to it and quickly 
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had it lashed to an adjacent 
bulwark stanchion. 

“It’s no’ sailormen ye want 
in this ship, captain,” the chief 
engineer, who had remained 
on the bridge, chuckled, “‘ it’s 
broncho-bustin’ cowboys.” 

“Send the hands along to 
swing out the starboard life- 
boat,” Captain Browning 
shouted to the chief officer. 

The cable was unshackled 
by the chief officer and the 
carpenter, and the answering 
pennant was hoisted on the 
signal halliards amidships. The 
third officer and four men 
clambered into the boat which 
was now outboard, hanging 
from the davit-heads. They 
looked decidedly nervous and 
white about the gills. No 
wonder. With the sea that 
was running the prospect of 
being adrift from their ship, 
even for the short time it 
would take them to run the 
rope—if all went well—was 
distinctly alarming. The boat 
bumped down the Dava’s high 
side into the comparatively 
smooth water to leeward, and 
was hauled forward by a boat- 
rope. Half a coil of four-inch 
manilla hauling line was coiled 
down in it. The Dulana came 
ahead again, as close as she 
dared owing to the Dava’s 
drift, and stopped with her 
quarter abreast of the tramp’s 
fore-rigging. The boat, pro- 


pelled by four oars, pushed off. 
When thirty yards away it 
lost the shelter afforded by 
the Dava’s wall-like side and 
began to feel the sea. From his 
high bridge Captain Browning 
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could see it only occasionally, 
when it rose on the top of a 
wave with the men tugging 
laboriously at the oars, and the 
third officer, the tiller between 
his knees, paying out the line 
with both hands. From both 
ships it was watched anxiously ; 
there was @ suppressed groan 
of suspense as it disappeared 
entirely, sighs of relief when it 
bobbed up again. As it shot 
up on a wave crest, a warning 
shout from the Dulana, and a 
heaving line, well and truly 
flung, clattered into the boat. 
The third officer grabbed it 
and quickly bent it on to the 
hauling line. The steamers 
were connected. 

“Tl use a hundred fathoms 
of wire,” the captain of the 
liner shouted. 

“Tl use sixty fathoms of 
cable,” Captain Browning 
roared in reply. 

The end of the hauling line 
was now aboard the Dulana. 
The boat’s crew dumped the 
few remaining coils of it into 
the water and rowed hard for 
the davit falls which were 
hanging down the Dava’s side. 
One terrific bump nearly stove 
the boat in as it crawled up- 
ward, but it was soon hanging 
from the davit-heads with the 
third officer climbing thank- 
fully out of it. The hauling 
line, which led in through a 
forward mooring chock, was 
taken to a winch, and, follow- 
ing it, the Dulana’s wire hawser 
came snaking across the wave 
crests. The liner was now 
moving ahead to keep her pro- 
pellers from fouling the hawser, 


the eye of which reached the 
Dava and was quickly shackled 
to the end link of the chain 
cable, 

Paying out the wire hawser 
over her stern as she went, 
the Dulana continued to move 
ahead. At last a hundred 
fathoms of it were out; through 
his glasses Captain Browning 
could see it fast round two pairs 
of stout bitts on the liner’s 
poop. . 

“ Heave out cable and hold 
on at the sixty-fathom shackle,” 
he roared through the mega- 
phone. 

Up on the Dava’s forecastle- 
head the windlass, in reverse, 
began to revolve; the heavy 
links of cable surged up from 
the chain locker, out through 
the hawse-pipe and gradually 
trended ahead. 

“ Sixty-fathom shackle just 
before the windlass, sir,” Mr 
Bailey reported, his hands 
cupped so that his message 
would pierce the wind. 

“ Right; screw her up at 
that,” Captain Browning 
shouted. 

The wheel, which had been 
deserted, was again in use. It 
had been tried hard over both 
ways, and a hand was at it 
ready to steer the Dava in 
the wake of her rescuer. The 
steel hawser rose clear out 
of the water; the cable also 
began to straighten; the 
Dulana’s propellers were churn- 
ing the water under her counter 
into foam. Suddenly Captain 
Browning became aware that 
the towing steamer was flying 
ahead far too rapidly; if her 
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captain meant to take the 
strain before going off at full 
speed he had misjudged his 
vessel’s power. 

“Look out!” Captain 
Browning yelled to the little 
group standing by the wind- 
lass. 

“Goad, man! go easy!” 
the chief engineer groaned to 
the distant Dulana’s captain. 

Hardly had they spoken 
than the tortured windlass 
brakes groaned in protest. 
That the long stretch of heavy 
cable could be lifted clean out 
of the water seemed incredible, 
but it had straightened out 
till it was as taut as a bar. 
The whole of the Dava’s fore- 
castle-head quivered ; the wind- 
lass seemed to jump in its 
setting. The chief officer, car- 
penter, and the two sailors with 
them—wind-scourged and stag- 
gering—gradually edged away. 
Sparks flew from the brakes 
as, in defiance of them, the 
windlass drum revolved and 
half a dozen rusty links of cable 
went grinding out. There was 
a quick shout from the chief 
officer, and he and the others 
scurried along the short fore- 
castle-head deck and tumbled 
headlong down the iron ladder. 
Then the inevitable happened. 

“My God! look at that!” 
Captain Browning gasped. 

Close up to the Dulana’s 
stern the wire hawser had 
parted. For a moment the 
broken end, disintegrated into 
strands, seemed to wave in 
the air; then it splashed into 
the sea. Both wire and cable 
disappeared below the surface. 


The captain and chief engineer 
looked at each other glumly ; 
the best part of a day’s work 
had been undone. The short 
afternoon’s daylight was wan- 
ing; they had not noticed the 
passing of the time. A string 
of flags, startlingly vivid in the 
greyness, went fluttering up on 
the Dulana’s signal halliards. 

“See what that means, 
mister,’ Captain Browning 
cried to the second officer. 

“*T have got mails aboard,’ 
sir,” the second officer re- 
ported when he had deciphered 
the signal. 

“H’m! hoist the answering 
pennant.”’ 

* Aye! fut’s comin’ next?” 
the chief engineer queried 
drily. 

The string of flags came down 
to be replaced by another. 

“TI will report youin...’” 
the second officer read. 

Still another string of flags 
continued the message: ‘ New 
York,’ it said. 

“That has most decidedly 
settled that, chief,’’ said Captain 
Browning. ‘“ What about a 
spot of whisky ? ”’ 

*“ After watchin’ that per- 
formance I wad tak’ a dram 
even if I was a benighted, blue- 
ribboned, total abstainer— 
which I’m not,” the chief 
declared deliberately. 

Hanging from the Dava’s 
hawse-pipe were heavy chain 
cable and unpliant wire hawser. 
They stretched a thousand feet 
downward into ocean depths, 
and it took the weary, dispirited, 
storm-battered crew half the 
night to recover them. 
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Captain Browning got little 
sleep that night, though he 
had scientifically chocked him- 
self off with pillows in his bunk 
to mitigate the effects of the 
heavy rolling, and, physically, 
was fairly comfortable. All 
through the hours of darkness 
he brooded. He was over- 
whelmed by a weird feeling 
that he had a dead thing under 
him. The heart that used to 
beat within the steel sides of 
his vessel had stopped; she 
was like a gigantic corpse— 
thrown about, unresisting, by 
the dominating sea. 

Toward morning he must 
have dozed, for he suddenly 
sat upright trying to recall 
his scattered senses. From 
the bridge above his head there 
sounded a prolonged blast of 
the steam whistle. After an 
interval of a second there came 
another blast, and before the 
sound of it had died down 
Captain Browning was out of 
his bunk and grabbing his over- 
coat. Then he checked him- 
self. The two blasts denoted 
that the steamer was under 
way, but had no way upon her ; 
they also informed him that 
the weather had come on thick. 
But, what about it? He could 
do nothing even if he was on 
the bridge; that, probably, 
was why the chief officer had 
not carried out the standing 
orders to call him as soon as 
fog came on. The interior of 
his cabin was dim, but the 
cold grey light in the glass of 
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the ports indicated daylight. 
The blasts on the whistle were 
repeated at intervals of two 
minutes while he _ leisurely 
dressed. 

He opened the door and went 
out on deck to find his feet 
slithering in a soft carpet. 
Snow was the trouble, not fog. 
A whole blizzard was howling 
its loudest; the seas were 
running higher, and the Dava’s 
rolling was even more frenzied. 
He climbed the bridge ladder 
and groped his way through 
the blinding flakes, seeking 
vainly for the chief officer. 
Something banged against the 
port side of the funnel; he 
staggered across the bridge and 
bumped into Mr Bailey, looking 
like a snow man and gazing 
upward in consternation. The 
wire guys supporting the funnel 
on the weather side had carried 
away. One of them had gone 
at the eye-bolt near the top 
of the funnel and dropped down 
on the deck; the other had 
parted close down to the deck 
and was whipping about. Occa- 
sionally it struck the funnel 
with a resounding clang. Be- 
fore Captain Browning could 
speak, a deep muffled sound 
came to his ears from away 
off on the starboard bow. Both 
men started in alarm. 

“Did you hear that, Bailey ?”’ 
the captain cried. 
“I did, sir! 

whistle ! ”’ 

* Sound two blasts again.” 

Mr Bailey grasped the whistle 


A steamer’s 
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lanyard, and again two blasts 
blared out. Captain Browning 
took two or three restless paces 
toward the centre of the bridge 
and peered under knitted brows 
into the driving whiteness to 
leeward. A moment of breath- 
less suspense followed. 

“ Wha-a-a-up !”’ 

From close to there came a 
deep-throated bellow such as 
only an ocean leviathan’s steam 
whistle could produce. A 
moment later they heard the 
unmistakable swish of a great 
bow wave. 

“God almighty! she’s into 
us!’’ cried the chief officer as he 
grabbed the bridge rail and hung 
on to it firmly, bracing himself 
against the coming shock. 

The captain flung himself 
against the telegraph and rang 
‘Full speed astern’; then, 
realising the futility of his 
action, he raised a trembling 
hand to his head. The gleam- 
ing broad bow wave was the 
first thing they saw, and they 
saw it almost right ahead and 
barely thirty yards from the 
Dava’s stem. A high flaring 
bow, swept by spray, seemed to 
leap out of it; a great hull— 
strake upon strake of black 
plating, bordered by thousands 
of close-set rivets and sur- 
mounted by white rails—was 
flashing past at the rate of 
twenty knots an hour. A set 
of white bridges, one piled on 
top of the other, came into 
view, with a small knot of 
officers, who looked absurdly 
diminutive, clustered on the 
upper one. Three tall, fat, 
yellow funnels, from which 


dense volumes of black smoke 
poured, followed, and rows of 
white boats and davits. <A 
further hundred feet of black 
hull; a seething cauldron 
churned up by propellers; a 
foaming wake—and the spectre 
of irresistible power was swal- 
lowed up by the snow. The 
captain and the officer stared 
at each other blankly, as if 


paralysed. 

“German!” came at last 
from Captain Browning’s trem- 
bling lips. 

“Ha!... German!” Mr 
Bailey gasped. ‘‘ Why the hell 
didn’t the swine ... blow 


whistle before ? ”’ 
“* Probably did... must have 


done .. . couldn’t hear it 
against the wind . . . no good 
if we had.”’ 


“What a bloody voyage!” 
the chief officer shouted 
angrily. 

They realised the chief 
engineer was standing beside 
them. 

“Did you see that sauer- 
kraut-eating lunatic ? ’’ the cap- 
tain asked. 

“T heard him, but fut can 
ye expect? Ye’re richt on the 
outward track—a target for 
every west-bound steamer.”’ 

“ That’s so,’’ Captain Brown- 
ing groaned in agreement. He 
listened intently, as if he ex- 
pected steamers would be com- 
ing along in a procession. 

“Look here,’ the chief en- 
gineer went on, “ I’ve jist come 
up oot o’ the tunnel. It looks 
gey like as if the stern-tube will 
break up unless we can get that 
infernal screw harnessed.” 
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“That means the after-peak 
and the tunnel will be 
flooded.” 

*‘ Aye, and likely the bulk- 
head wunna stand lang.” 

“My God!’ Captain Brown- 
ing cried, “your trouble is 
worse than ours.” 

* An’ fut’s your trouble ? ”’ 

“Well, it looks ‘ gey like’ 
as if the funnel was going over 
the side,’ Captain Browning 
replied lightly. His nerves 
were reacting strongly to the 
shock they had received; he 
felt irrepressively gay—as if he 
could dance and sing. “‘ Come 
across and look,’ he added. 

Together they stared at the 
broken swinging guy and the 
empty eye-bolt. A leeward 
lurch disclosed the disconcert- 
ing fact that the funnel was 
already rocking. Down below, 
on the lower bridge, the chief 
officer was bawling orders, and 
soon the boatswain and the 
deck hands arrived on the 
bridge carrying a block with a 
fall rove through it, a boat- 
swain’s chair and a chain cargo 
sling. 

“What's all this, Mr 
Bailey ?’’ the captain asked. 

“T’m going to shin up that 
guy with the block and hook 
it into the eye-bolt. Then I’ll 
come down, get hoisted up 
again in the bosun’s chair and 
hook the chain sling on the 
rim of the funnel, sir,”’ Mr 
Bailey declared. 

“Man, ye'll never get up 
there,”’ the chief engineer com- 
mented. 

“ Bailey ’ll get up there ; he’s 
Shinned up many a royal back- 
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stay before now. Haven’t you, 
Bailey?” Captain Browning 
cried cheerfully. 

“Tl get up there, all right,” 
said Mr Bailey. 

But for some time it looked 
as if he was wrong. It was 
years since, a8 an apprentice, 
he had shinned up ® royal 
backstay, and he was heavier 
now. Besides, a royal backstay 
is rigid; the funnel guy was far 
from being so; for, though the 
hands reached up to the broken 
end and tried hard to hold on 
to it, they were dragged hither 
and thither across the top of 
the fiddley. Moreover, the 
chief officer had a block, with 
a fall rove through it, slung 
to a rope strop round his neck. 
A real hard case was Bailey, 
powerful and not long out of 
sail. He started well; hand 
over hand, with feet clinging 
to the wire guy also, he made 
good progress; then the Dava 
took a wild roll to leeward and 
flung him against the rocking 
funnel with a crash that would 
have taken the breath out 
of most men. The captain 
and chief engineer, watching 
anxiously from the bridge, 
realised then that they were 
witnessing a very brave action. 
The funnel, with no support on 
one side, might go crashing 
overboard at any minute, and 
if that happened there were 
several ways in which Bailey 
could be killed. 

He had been cut about the 
head, but, shaking the blood 
out of his eyes, continued his 
climb. Within a yard of his 
objective, however, he seemed 
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tofalter. He was tiring quickly ; 
blood and perspiration streamed 
down his face; the veins in 
his brow were standing out in 
knots. The Dava again lurched 
to leeward, but Bailey was 
ready this time. Getting both 
feet against the sloping funnel, 
he finished the last part of his 
climb as if running up a hill, 
and reaching upward with one 
hand, triumphantly hooked the 
block into the empty eye-bolt. 
He alid down the guy to find 
@ young able-seaman, who was 
much lighter, getting into the 
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boatswain’s chair. The hands 
manned the fall, and the chair, 
with the able-seaman in it, 
went swinging aloft. With 
him went the chain cargo sling, 
which had a hook in the end of 
it; the hook was slipped over 
the rim of the funnel, and the 
able-seaman lowered to the 
deck. A three-inch wire rope, 
attached to the sling and lead- 
ing out to the ship’s side, was 
taken through lead blocks to a 
winch forward and set up bar 
tight ; the funnel was reason- 
ably safe. 


VI. 


“Noo, what aboot a sea- 
anchor tae try an’ bring her 
head on tae the sea?” the chief 
engineer asked in coaxing tones. 

The captain pointed to wind- 
ward at the series of great, 
liquid, white-capped ridges that 
were roaring down on his vessel. 

“I tell you no sea-anchor 
ever made would hold her head 
on to that sea,” he shouted. 

The chief engineer shrugged 
his shoulders, then suggestively 
jerked his right thumb down- 
ward. The three men, swaying 
grotesquely to the ship’s motion, 
stared at the deck in silent 
despair. The other two knew 
exactly what the chief engineer’s 
gesture meant, knew also that 
he never exaggerated — and, 
even if they could get two of 
them launched, the boats would 
not live very long in a sea 
that was higher and more con- 
fused than it had been on the 
previous day. 


“But I might manage to 
bring her stern up to the wind 
and sea,” the captain sug- 
gested. “Would that do you?” 

“No sae weel .. . it might 
ease this awfu’ rollin’—but I 
doot if I could manage to 
muzzle the screw.” 

“Tf I lashed a couple of oil- 
bags to the drogue ? ” 

ee Ah ! ” 

‘Here, Bailey,” Captain 
Browning cried, “could you 
rig a sea-anchor that would 
hold her stern up to the 
sea ? ”’ 

“I could, with booms, tar- 
paulins and wire,” Mr Bailey, 
flushed with his success over 
the funnel, replied. ‘‘ It would 
take me a whole day, though.” 

“Nae good tae me!” the 
chief engineer snapped decis- 
ively. ‘‘The stern-tube and 
the after-peak bulkhead ’ll go 
lang afore that.” 

“Hold on, now,” the cap- 
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tain broke in. “We don’t 
want anything fancy—but we 
want it quick. That main 
try-8'1 stood all right when we 
set it yesterday.” 

“ Yes, sir; it’s a new one,” 
Mr Bailey agreed. 

“Right! Unbend it and 
shackle a length of winch 
chain, with a kedge-anchor 
attached, to the clew cringle. 
Then unship one of your after- 
derricks and lash the luff of 
the try-s’l to it. Make a long 
wire span with three legs and 
fasten a leg to each end of the 
derrick, and the third one to 
the clew of the try-s’l—the 
same way that you would span 
a kite. Got that? ” 

As he listened to the terse, 
lucid instructions, Mr Bailey’s 
eyes had opened wider and 
wider. He nodded. 

“ Got it, sir,” he said. 

“When the drogue is ready, 
shackle that wire hawser the 
Dulana left on to the span. 
We'll ride by that. See?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Well, get on with it,” 
Captain Browning barked. 

“And Tl lend ye twa o’ 
ma engineers an’ some o’ the 
black squad tae unship the 
derrick,” the engineer cried. 
“The articles say: ‘ Sailors an’ 
firemen must assist each other,’ 
anyway.” 

Full of purpose, Mr Bailey 
left the bridge and passed 
along aft, bawling loudly for 
the boatswain as he went. 

“ The damned thing may not 
last long, but it might do all 
you need,” the captain said. 

“Aye, aye, och aye,” the 


chief engineer responded medi- 
tatively. 

“I believe you’ve got some- 
thing up your sleeve, you old 
twister.” 

“Maybe I hev,” the chief 
admitted, ‘‘ an’ hauf an hoor’s 
quietness in that tunnel ’ll be 
enough to tell me if it’ll work 
or no... but, my Goad! is 
there time ? ” 

He went off for another spell 
of anxious watching in the 
neighbourhood of the fracture 
in the shaft, where the con- 
ditions were now rather terrify- 
ing. With body bent, but 
every muscle tense, he clung to 
the hand-rail. Once he slipped 
heavily on the greasy floor and 
brought up with his feet peril- 
ously close to the end of the 
loose shaft: the intensity of 
the grip that saved him from 
being flung over it, sent acute 
spasms of pain up through his 
wrists and forearms. The 
thrashing of the propeller blades 
shook the whole of the stern 
frame, causing the chief to 
wonder when a general break- 
up would begin. Above the 
discord of creaks and groans 
throughout the length of the 
tunnel he imagined he could 
hear the sharp cracks made 
by shearing rivets. The lonely 
vigil began to affect his nerves, 
and he could do nothing down 
below, whatever happened; he 
returned to the deck to see how 
the work there was progressing. 

The snow had ceased falling, 
but it was difficult to keep a 
footing on the reeling, slippery, 
steel deck. Two of the en- 
gineers had unshipped an after- 
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derrick and lowered it on to 
No. 4 hatch. The chief officer, 
a blood-stained bandage round 
his head, was hustling hard. 
His men had unbent the try-sail, 
and were now lashing the luff- 
rope of it to the derrick. Al- 
ready the length of winch 
chain, with the kedge-anchor, 
had been shackled on to the 
clew cringle at the opposite 
corner. On top of the hatch 
the improvised sea-anchor was 
gradually taking shape; the 
three - legged wire span was 
fitted, and the six-inch wire 
hawser, an end of which had 
already been passed out through 
an after-mooring chock and 
brought along forward outside 
the weather rail, was shackled 
to it. All was ready. A rope 
strop was passed round the 
middle of the derrick, and 
the wire fall of another one, 
which had been hoisted, hooked 
on to it. A winch began to 
clatter. The derrick, with try- 
sail attached, rose off the hatch. 
On a weather roll the hoisting 
derrick was guyed out till it 
pointed over the side. Over- 
board went the chain and 
anchor which were to keep the 
canvas stretched downward in 
the water. Fold after fold of 
the try-sail followed till it also 
was outboard. The derrick was 
lowered to the rail, where Mr 
Bailey’s sharp knife severed the 
strop, and the whole contrap- 
tion dropped into the sea. 

“Good-bye!” the chief 
officer shouted after it. “‘ You 
may do some good, but it’ll be 
a hell of a job getting you back 
aboard again.” 
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They could trace the position 
of the half-submerged derrick 
on the face of each succeeding 
wave by the film of oil from 
the bags that had been at- 
tached to it. The sea-anchor 
was gripping the water well, 
and the Dava steadily drifted 
away from it, while the wire 
hawser was paid out over the 
stern. The last coil ran out, 
and only the end, securely 
fastened to two pairs of bol- 
lards, remained. The hawser 
began to tighten; slowly it 
straightened, trending straight 
out abeam. Would this strange 
drogue—so immense to look at 
as it lay clumsily on the 
hatch, so insignificant in the 
trough of the towering seas— 
have any effect ? All the hands 
who could be on deck were 
watching —the captain and 
third officer from the bridge; 
the engineers from the engine- 
room door, where they were 
standing by; Mr Bailey and 
his gang from No. 4 hatch. 

““She’s feelin’ it, sir! She’s 


feelin’ it!” the boatswain 
shouted. 
She was. While the men 


chattered excitedly, the Dava’s 
stern swung steadily in the 
direction of the sea-anchor away 
out to windward. The wire 
hawser was leading dead astern ; 
the foaming Atlantic ridges 
were now coming up from right 
behind. The lamp trimmer 
was pouring oil down a pipe 
at the after-end, and already 
the film it created had met the 
oil which oozed from the bags 
attached to the sea-anchor, a 
hundred fathoms away. The 
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oiliness under the stern seemed 
to smooth the pitching which 
had succeeded the frenzied 
transverse lurches; the wake 
resembled a broad shiny road 
leading over rough hills. The 
chief engineer dashed down 
into the engine-room. 

“Come on,”’ he yelled. 

Three engineers and the 
donkeyman accompanied him 
along the tunnel, carrying all 
the gear required for the repairs 
he hoped to effect. He was all 
eagerness. When he went on 
the bridge that morning his 
sole idea was to render the 
destroying propeller innocuous 
by securing the loose shaft to 
which it was attached ; before 
he left the bridge a more 
ambitious project was in his 
mind. The small party reached 
the break. Right aft there the 
pitching motion was exagger- 
ated ; a8 the steamer threw her 
stern upward the chief sud- 
denly felt himself to be stones 
lighter ; as it dropped down into 
a hollow, the pit of his stomach 
seemed to sink. But the shaft 
was no longer swaying wildly ; 
the two parts of the fracture 
would almost close, then open 
again to the extent of two or 
three inches only; the pro- 
peller had stopped its unequal 
jolting. The chief threw a few 
turns of a three-quarter-inch 
chain round the shaft in the 
centre of the fracture and 
gradually tightened them. The 
two broken ends were not, 
however, fitting closely; the 
loose shaft was canted over 
slightly—but it was the other 
one that could be moved. 
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“Run along an’ move the 
shaft wi’ the turnin’ gear,’ the 
chief shouted to the second; 
‘an’ mind ye move it the right 
way.” 

In their anxiety it seemed 
hours before the long line of 
the shaft began to turn slowly 
in its bearings. They knew 
they could not depend on the 
try-sail for long; sooner or 
later the strain of holding the 
Dava’s stern up to the sea would 
tear it to pieces and she would 
fall off into the trough again. 
Almost imperceptibly the shaft 
moved round—a sixteenth of 
an inch at a time. The chief 
sent the fourth along the tunnel 
to pass the word. The broken 
ends came together till they 
fitted exactly. 

““'Whoa!”’ the chief yelled. 

“Whoa!” came echoing 
back along the tunnel. 

“In wi’ yer wedges noo, 
quick! On wi’ yer big ends! ”’ 

The third engineer deftly 
drove steel wedges between the 
chain lashing and the shaft, 
binding the broken ends still 
more closely together. They 
felt that the propeller could 
kick a8 much as it liked now, 
but the chief was not satisfied 
with that. He was going to 
clamp the spare brasses for the 
big ends of the connecting rods 
round the fracture on both 
sides of the chain lashing. The 
brasses were a little too large 
for clamping directly on to the 
shaft, but the chief had pre- 
pared thin plate liners of mild 
steel. The bolts which held 
the two halves of the big ends 
together were inserted and 
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tightened till spanners could 
not get a move out of them. 
The chief engineer, with per- 
spiration streaming down his 
face, stood back and gloated. 

“By Goad! that’s a good 
job!” he cried. “Noo we'll 
hae a look at the stern-gland.”’ 

Half an hour later he trium- 
phantly climbed the ladder to 
the bridge where the captain 
and chief officer were waiting 
for him. 

“T’m ready whenever ye 
like,’’ he cried. 

“Ready for what?” said 
Captain Browning, his eye- 
brows lifted in interrogation. 

“Tae move the engines ! ”’ 

** Move the engines! Do you 
mean to say you've repaired 
the shaft?’ the captain 
shouted in amazement. 

“T’ve mended the shaft!” 
The chief engineer seemed to 
be above himself. “ Did iver 
ye hear the like? A broken 
shaft mended at sea!” He 
became cautious. ‘‘ Mind ye, I 
canna’ gie ye mony revolutions 


The chief engineer went be- 
low, and for the next quarter 
of an hour he and the second 
crouched in the tunnel and 
watched the fracture, with its 
clumsy-looking attachments, re- 
volving while the engines were 
turned slowly ahead. With 
@ caution that the engineer on 
watch must visit the fracture 
every hour to make sure the 
bolts holding the big end brasses 
on the shaft were kept tight, 
he returned to the bridge. 
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—but, wi’ care, she’ll stand. 
I'll tak’ a turn oot o’ her ag 
soon as ye get that bag o’ 
tricks aft there oot o’ the way o’ 
the propeller.” 

“* Yes, but that’s the trouble,” 
Mr Bailey growled gloomily, 
“* God knows how long it’ll take 
to get that back aboard.” 

“You won’t get it aboard,” 
Captain Browning shouted jovi- 
ally. “‘ Let the damned thing 
rip. We got the wire hawser 
in @ present, anyway; the 
try-s'l will be chewed to pieces 
by this time, but we'll get 
another one and a new derrick 
out of the underwriters—when 
they present the chief with a 
gold watch. Run along and 
let the whole caboodle go.” 

Mr Bailey hurried aft to 
where the men were standing 
by; @ cheer came along on 
the wind to indicate their 
relief, for they were weary, 
bruised and battered. The 
wire hawser was cast off the 
bollards on the poop and dis- 
appeared into the sea. 


‘She'll do,” he announced, 
“but I wunna chance mair 
than five knots.” 

“That'll have to do,” said 
Captain Browning. ‘In any 
case it’s useless to try and drive 
her to the west’ard against 
that sea. It’s blowing harder 
than ever, the glass is dropping 
to hell and we’re in for a wild 
night. I managed to steer her 
when the engines were moving 
just now, so I’ll keep her dead 
before the wind and sea with 
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the engines just turning enough 
to give her steerage-way. She 
lies better like that.” 

“Man, she'll drive a lang 
way back to the east’ard.”’ 

The captain shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“What can do?” he re- 
torted, ‘‘ it’s better than letting 
her roll her guts out in the 
trough of the sea.” 

There followed for him a 
night of torture. There are 
times when the North Atlantic 
produces something extra 
special in the way of gales— 
all experienced Western Ocean 
men know the kind referred to 
—and one of them blew that 
night. Its fury was unbeliev- 
able. It howled as if all the 
fiends in hell were lifting up 
their voices in a maniacal dis- 
cord; the force of its solid 
impact was so tremendous that 
no man could move about the 
deck unless.he crawled. It 
scourged the ridges of the sea 
until they rose into mountains ; 
line after line of churning foam, 
each of an incredible steepness, 
rushed up behind, split and 
passed along the ship’s sides ; 
the cavernous valleys scooped 
up behind them seemed capable 
of swallowing her. But she 
stood up to them well. As the 
captain had said, she lay better 
when they were behind her. 
Her low poop and high fore- 
castle-head made it possible to 
keep her dead before the wind ; 
with engines turning slowly 
ahead, and oil dripping con- 
tinuously from the  after- 
pipes, she steered fairly easily. 
Had the Atlantic been empty 
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of ships the captain would have 
had little but physical discom- 
fort to worry him; but it was 
not, and the Dava was still 
directly on the track of out- 
ward shipping. An almost com- 
plete lack of visibility applied 
the screw of torture. 

Snow-laden squalls followed 
each other in rapid succession, 
and while they prevailed, those 
on the Dava’s bridge could see 
nothing of her—could see abso- 
lutely nothing at all, in fact, 
but some flying flakes of snow 
glistening in the dim ray of 
the forward masthead light. 
The snow recreated the vision 
of the German liner crashing 
ahead at full speed, and kept 
it continually before the cap- 
tain’s eyes. As always, his 
courage was like tempered steel, 
but that vision became almost 
too much for his nerves. The 
single prolonged blast blown 
every two minutes on the steam 
whistle startled him anew each 
time it was sounded; he 
thought his heart would stop 
beating as he waited for it 
toward the end of every short 
interval. Throughout the 
hours of darkness he gripped 
the iron bridge-rail with 
numbed unfeeling hands—peer- 
ing, sniffing, and straining his 
ears. 

Toward midnight he felt a 
hand groping in the vicinity 
of the collar of his oilskin coat ; 
the chief engineer had suddenly 
materialised by his side. A 
quarter of an hour of comfort- 
ing, intimate conversation: fol- 
lowed, though speech, difficult 
enough in the circumstances, 
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was frequently interrupted by 
the blare of the whistle. The 
chief placed his arm round the 
captain’s neck and applied his 
mouth to the captain’s ear. 

“Fut dae ye think o’ sea- 
anchors noo?” he asked mis- 
chievously. 

Captain Browning put his 
mouth to the chief engineer’s 
ear. 

“You go to hell,” he replied. 

“Nae jist yet,” the chief 
bawled. 

On one point they agreed: 
had the loose shaft not been 
secured, and the demented 
thrashing of the propeller 
allowed to continue, the Dava 
would by that time have been 
somewhere near the ocean bed. 
The chief engineer ended the 
conversation by giving the cap- 
tain a hearty encouraging pat 
on the back; then he seemed 
to dematerialise. In less than 
asecond he disappeared, leaving 
a saner, less highly strung ship- 
master behind him. As the 
hours slowly passed the influ- 
ence of the vision waned. 

Shortly after daybreak the 
snow became thinner, and it 
was possible to see a mile 
ahead. Captain Browning went 
down to his cabin for a cup of 
coffee. As he put the cup 
containing the scalding liquid 
to his cracked blue lips he 
noticed the white face of the 
aneroid barometer on the oppo- 
site bulkhead. It indicated a 
very considerable rise. The 
wind flew round to the north- 
west, blew even harder than 
before, then moderated. By 
four o’clock the next morning 
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the Dava was on her course, 
Steadily averaging one hundred 
and twenty miles a day she 
steamed to the westward— 
heading for St John’s, New- 
foundland. 

One evening about seven 
o’clock, while still eighty miles 
from that port, Captain Brown- 
ing stood in the chart-room 
poring over the maze of sound- 
ings on the outspread chart 
which gleamed white under the 
electric light. A pair of black 
parallel rulers lay at his elbow ; 
the dividers dangled from his 
hand. A knock came at the 
door, and the chief engineer 
entered. 

“Fut sort o’ a port is this 
St John’s ?” he demanded. 

*““T’ve never been there,” the 
captain replied, “‘ but, any port 
in a storm—and it’s the 
nearest,” 

“Is there anither port near- 
by wi’ up-to-date facilities for 
repairs ? ”’ 

The captain took a more 
general chart out of a drawer, 
opened it out and scanned it. 
He measured thirty miles on 
the latitude scale at the side 
with the dividers and spanned 
off a distance. 

“There’s Halifax, five hun- 
dred miles farther on, ”’ he said. 
“Is that a good place ? ” 

“Oh, rather! excellent! 
I’ve been there.” 

““ Weel, I can fetch it; and 
I can gie ye anither knot wi’ 
safety,” the chief declared de- 
liberately. 

“ Good enough! To Halifax 
she goes!” cried Captain 
Browning. 
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He laid off the new course 
on the chart, calculated the 
necessary corrections and went 
on the bridge to give Mr Bailey 
different orders. Three days 
of fine weather followed, and 
as they drew in toward the 
land the sea became smoother. 
Once again the chief engineer 
sought the bridge. 

“Wid it be ony advantage 
if we went richt on tae New 
York?” he asked. 

“‘ Well, we’ve lost the charter 
the charming chairman was so 
keen on,” Captain Browning 
replied, “‘ but-——” 

“ An’ serve him damned weel 
richt,” the chief interrupted 
with considerable heat. 

“Maybe, and likely enough 
you and I are for the sack, 
anyhow,” the captain went on. 
“Still, it’s a sound thing to 
go to the port you were ordered 
to with all due despatch—if 
you can make it.” 

“T can make it,” the chief 
said stoutly. ‘‘ Hoo much far- 
ther is it?” 

“ Roughly seven hundred 
miles beyond Halifax.” 

“Seven hundred miles, eh ? 
Weel, I can dae that; I’ve 
plenty o’ coal.” 

“ Right, to New York she 
goes!” said Captain Browning. 

They made their first land- 
fall, Nantucket Lightship, at 
five o’clock on a hazy morning. 
Just before daylight next day 
the flashing light of Fire Island 
Lightship was close to, and 
the frosty light of a December 
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dawn revealed the low island, 
with its tall lighthouse, lying 
along the starboard beam. The 
Dava chugged on steadily, 
making for the pilot station 
at Sandy Hook. But for the 
chain sling supporting the port 
side of the funnel—which, like 
the masts, was encrusted with 
salt almost to the top—a miss- 
ing derrick and try-sail, there 
was little about her to show 
the tumultuous battering she 
had received. Captain Brown- 
ing sent for the chief engineer. 

“Look here, old boy,” he 
said rather nervously, “ I’ll say 
nothing to the pilot about the 
shaft being broken. I don’t 
anticipate any trouble, but 
with some of those cute Yanks 
you never know. They might 
raise some objections—perhaps 
try to frame up a sort of 
salvage case,” 

“Dod, man, ye’ve got tae 
tell him something,” the chief 
cried in alarm. “Say the 
engines canna’ be moved astern ; 
likely enough that’s the Goad’s 
truth.” 

The pilot got aboard, and 
the Dava steamed in for the 
quarantine station at Staten 
Island. The medical inspec- 
tion over, she started up the 
smooth water of the harbour, 
and within a few minutes was 
tearing along like a mail-boat. 

“The old chief wanted to 
show what she could really 
do; he didn’t give a damn 
then,” Captain Browning said 
when telling the tale afterwards. 
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THE ADDER. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL R. H. ELLIOT, D.SC., F.Z.S. 
(Late of the Indian Medical Service. ) 


“It is the bright day that brings forth the adder ; 
And that craves wary walking.” 


INDIAN snake-lore is full of 
myth. This is only what any- 
one who knows the country 
and the people would expect. 
For some years after my return 
from India I took but little 
interest in English snakes. I 
had assumed that all that 
could be known of them was 
common knowledge. Then the 
opportunity of investigating 
them and their habits suddenly 
came my way, and very soon 
I was caught up in the study 
of British ophiology just as I 
had been many years before 
in that of the Indian branch 
of the science. It was with a 
jolt of pained surprise that I 
learnt how little accurate and 
scientific knowledge there is 
in this country about our snakes 
and their interesting ways. I 
went eagerly and full of ex- 
pectation to sit at the feet of 
more than one British Gamaliel, 
only to find—excuse the mix- 
ing of metaphors—that those 
feet were of clay. The current 
beliefs seemed as full of error 
in Hampshire or Devon as 
they had been in Madras or 
the Nilgiri Hills. Improbable 
stories are accepted with just 
as little hesitation here as they 
are in the sunny East, and 
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careful critical observation 
seems at a discount amongst 
the many. 

It is true that scattered about 
England there are a number of 
men who, living close to the 
soil, have taken a considerable 
—almost professional—interest 
in snakes, and much that they 
have to tell one is well worth 
listening to; but they are men 
of very different calibre from 
that of the great Frenchman 
who taught us so much about 
the ways and doings of insects. 
They lack Jean Henri Fabre’s 
pertinacity, his patience and 
his power of skilled observa- 
tion and lucid description. In- 
stead of being a receptive 
vessel I found I had to become 
@ hair-sieve strainer; for their 
information was most mislead- 
ing, even when they were 
relating experiences which they 
had had every opportunity of 
repeating, controlling and ren- 
dering accurate. 

One curious thing I learnt at 
@ very early stage. In the 
South of England at least, 
these men, contrary to all 
scientific usage, reserve the 
term ‘snake’ for the non- 
poisonous varieties, and include 
in this category the legless 
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lizards or slow-worms, which, 
needless to say, are not true 
snakes at all. If you refer to 
an adder as a ‘snake’ they 
will correct you and say, ‘‘ That 
is not a snake, that is an adder.”’ 
It is absolutely essential to 
keep this in the forefront of 
your mind when talking to 
them, or you will be led far 
astray a8 to what they really 
mean to convey to you. 
Another interesting point is 
that though they are constantly 
on the look-out for snakes with 
a view to capturing them for 
the market, they never handle 
an adder if they can possibly 
avoid it—indeed one might 
dispense even with this last 
qualification of the statement. 
If they have not their for- 
ceps with them, I do not 
believe they will touch these 
poisonous little vipers, though 
they handle grass-snakes and 
slow-worms without any hesi- 
tation, picking them up as 
calmly as they would a worm. 
For an adder they use crude 
home-made pairs of long tongs, 
shaped roughly like scissors and 
provided with scissor-bows for 
the thumbs and fingers. One 
of these men was given @ pair 
of specially made forceps hol- 
lowed out at the ends of the 
blades, in order to avoid undue 
compression of the snakes’ 
necks. He spoke bitterly of 
this gift, because it had let him 
down, several adders, each worth 
half a crown to him, having 
slipped through its grip. It 
was suggested to him that he 
ought to have covered the ends 
of the forceps with large bore 
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rubber tubing, an elementary 
idea which he welcomed, but 
which, strange as it may ap- 
pear, had never occurred to 
him before. 

On my asking him why he 
did not handle the adders he 
was evidently taken aback, and 
could only say that “ it would 
be very foolish to do so.” I 
said we always picked up deadly 
snakes — barring the Russell 
viper—out East in our hands. 
He plainly did not believe it. 
A famous ophiologist who was 
with me confirmed my state- 
ment, and said that it held 
for South America and South 
Africa as well as for India. 
He turned this over in his 
mind, obviously at a loss for 
an answer, and his respect for 
the intelligence of anyone who 
did such a thing clearly dropped 
at once to near zero. When 
we were saying good-bye to 
him, he politely expressed the 
sarcastic hope that next time 
we visited him I would bring 
a cobra in my pocket. He 
evidently still doubted. 

The explanation of the dif- 
ference in custom is not far to 
seek. Great Britain has only 
one poisonous snake, the adder, 
and very few non-poisonous 
ones ; whereas tropical and sub- 
tropical lands abound in many 
varieties from the absolutely 
harmless to the most deadly, 
and from the plain and dowdy 
to the elegant, painted and 
beautiful. To study these with 
a view to classification it is 
absolutely necessary to handle 
them, whilst here in Great 
Britain the snake-man knows 
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he is dealing with one kind of 
dangerous serpent, and his only 
motive is either to destroy it 
or to catch it for the market. 
Why then should he run any 
risks? We all know how 
careless we are apt to become 
if we spend our lives doing a 
dangerous thing, and there is 
little doubt that sooner or later 
the snake-catcher would take 
a risk and be bitten. One 
therefore understands his atti- 
tude, and approves of it for his 
special purpose. If his objec- 
tives were scientific it would 
be hopeless. It would perhaps 
be unreasonable to expect him 
to understand our point of 
view as easily as we do his. 

I am told that the late 
Brusher Mills, whose name will 
long be remembered in the 
New Forest, never touched an 
adder with his hands. He had 
a long pair of laryngeal forceps 
which had been given to him by 
a friend who was by profession 
a throat surgeon. It was a 
very sad day when Brusher, 
having dined well if not wisely, 
dropped his beautiful electro- 
plated forceps in some under- 
growth. After searching long 
and vainly he was obliged to 
get a cheap substitute for 
them. Many amusing stories 
are told of this man. He was 
well known to the tourists, 
who used to stop him and ask 
to see his catch. Unlike most 
scientists, Brusher was a man 
of business, and before opening 
his bag his answer would in- 
variably be “ Tttttuppence ; 
tttttwo pen’orth of rum.” After 
he had collected the twopences 


from all present, he would 
show off his exhibits, stammer- 
ing out his description of hig 
specimens. 

There would appear to be no 
doubt that snakes, adders in- 
cluded, are getting much rarer 
in the South of England, or at 
any rate in the New Forest. 
The explanation given by the 
snake-men is that a large num- 
ber of these reptiles were killed 
off by the great frost of 1916, 
which, they say, penetrated the 
ground to a depth of nearly 
two feet, and so attacked the 
hibernating snakes in their 
winter lairs. Another much 
more probable explanation will 
occur to anyone who has 
watched the distressing way 
in which the English country- 
side is being invaded by the 
builder and by the week-end 
motorist. A large number of 
snakes and other wild animals 
have been killed, and still more 
have been frightened and their 
habits upset by the changes 
that have been introduced 
into social life by the internal 
combustion engine. 

Notwithstanding all this, it 
is said that a number of valu- 
able animals are bitten and 
not a few killed every year by 
adders. To this rule 1933 was 
no exception. Dogs are bitten 
principally on the legs, sheep 
under the jaws, cattle and 
horses about the muzzle, and 
in the case of cows, on the 
udders when the animals acci- 
dentally lie on the snakes. 
Young people are sometimes 
bitten on the arms and legs 
when lying about on banks. 
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The professional snake-man is 
often bitten on the fingers. 
Wateridge, my New Forest 
friend, had a narrow escape 
when he put his hand into a 
thrush’s nest to count the eggs 
and found a large adder inside 
it instead of the eggs, which 
had all been smashed. He 
pulled his hand out hastily, 
and the adder escaped quite 
as speedily. Was the snake 
eating the eggs, or had it 
climbed into the nest after 
young birds or in search of 
a comfortable hammock and 
broken the fragile contents by 
its weight? It is a point on 
which I can get very little 
light. The Zoo authorities 
know of no way by which a 
snake could suck eggs unless 
it first swallowed them. No 
one I have met has ever seen 
them doing so, but a snake- 
catcher has assured me he has 
found adders near broken phea- 
sant’s eggs. Was it rats who 
broke the eggs, and were the 
adders after smaller rodents 
that were taking advantage 
of the free feast offered them ? 
A rat, unless a very young one, 
would be more than an ordinary 
adder would care to tackle. 
Wateridge was with Brusher 
Mills when the latter was bitten 
on the left forefinger in the 
act of picking up a harmless 
snake. He had failed to see 
an adder lying with it. Another 
snake-catcher was bitten on a 
forefinger, probably in a similar 
way. The farmers in the neigh- 
bourhood ask for these men’s 
help when their animals are 
bitten ; the men rely on local 
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incisions, hot fomentations with 
strong solution of washing soda 
and rubbing in a preparation 
of boiled-down adder fat, in 
which some of them place great 
confidence. It is open to ques- 
tion whether, with the excep- 
tion of the incisions, the treat- 
ment is of any value, though 
the fomentations may relieve 
the severe local burning pain 
which attends adder-bite. 
Children are very rarely 
bitten. This is probably due 
to the fact that they advertise 
their presence to the snakes by 
the way they run about and 
shake the ground in so doing, 
with the result that they are 
easily avoided. The native of 
India when moving about at 
night always carries a stick, 
sometimes with bells on the 
top of it. He beats this on the 
ground at intervals to frighten 
away the snakes, whilst he 
sings lustily to drive the devils 
far from him. The British 
adder has the reputation like 
the cobra, and unlike the Russell 
viper, of getting out of the 
way whenever he can, though 
rarely one will rise up and 
prepare to strike an intruder ; 
possibly such are females with 
young which want to give their 
broods the chance to escape. 
The professional snake- 
catcher not only knows the 
kind of spot on which his 
prey will be likely to be found, 
but he also learns that certain 
banks are favourites with these 
reptiles, though he cannot give 
any definite reason why one 
place should be preferred to 
another which appears to be 
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equally inviting. The fact re- 
mains that year after year 
adders are found on some 
banks far more than on others. 
A good time to go adder- 
hunting is on a summer after- 
noon when the sun has come 
out strongly after a shower of 
rain. A favourite haunt then 
is under a low bush on a bank 
warmed by the direct rays of 
slanting sunshine. There are 
no secrets in the craft, but 
unlimited patience is required, 
and every yard of the ground 
must be gone over systematic- 
ally, the undergrowth being 
moved aside with the aid of a 
stick, so that the ground be- 
neath can be well seen and 
examined. 

Relying on Shakespeare’s 
lines quoted at the head of 
this paper, we chose a bright 
day in the middle of July 
during the recent delightful 
summer, went down to Lynd- 
hurst and asked Mr Wateridge 
to show us how he caught 
snakes. To our great dis- 
appointment he told us that 
“it was a very unlikely day,”’ 
and that we should have to 
wait until after a shower of 
rain before the snakes would 
come out and lie on the banks 
again. They were all in hiding 
under the thick moss and under- 
growth, seeking shelter from 
the fierce heat of the summer. 
Feeling sure that Shakespeare 
was not wrong in his state- 
ment, we probed the matter 
deeper, to find that in April 
and May a bright day does 
“ bring forth the adder.’”’ The 
snakes are then to be found 
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lying about on the sunny banks, 
usually in pairs or in threes, 
and it is needful to remember 
the great poet's warning and 
to be careful before sitting 
down. Kecently Wateridge 
watched a human couple court- 
ing on @ bank; the very next 
day, passing the same spot, he 
found an adder lying where 
the girl’s bare arms had been. 
If she had only known, what a 
shock she would have had! 
When it is cold the snakes 
hide under the moss, and if it 
is too hot they will do the 
same. Anyone who wants an 
interesting walk with a small 
spice of danger thrown in can 
hardly do better than arrange 
with one of these adder-catchers 
to spend a morning tramping 
the reptiles’ haunts in search 
of snakes. It is well to have a 
pair of rubber trench-boots on, 
and this for two reasons: 
they protect the legs higher 
than an adder can strike and 
they give the searcher a noise- 
less method of approach. The 
Psalmist spoke of the ‘ deaf 
adder that stoppeth her ears.’ 
He was correct as to the 
adder being deaf, but incorrect 
in his suggestion that it stops 
its ears, for it has no external 
ears to stop. Pick up a non- 
poisonous snake, such as a 
python, and examine it, and 
you will find that this is so. 
Moreover, they have no ear- 
drums nor drum cavity, and 
the internal ear is very rudi- 
mentary. The ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica ’ says that “ snakes 
and tortoises hear well.” I 
do not know about tortoises, 
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put snakes are certainly deaf 
to most air-borne sounds. They 
are, however, very sensitive 
to vibrations carried along the 
ground and received by their 
numerous rib-tips as they rest 
on the soil. The snake-catcher 
will tell you that you can talk 
as much as you like without 
any fear of disturbing the 
animals, but that, if you wish 
to see them, you must wear 
rubber-soled boots and put 
your feet down gently and 
carefully. The approach of 
someone with hard leather soles, 
or the hoof-beats of a horse, 
will make a family of adders 
streak for safety; but if one 
gets near them quietly one 
may be able to watch them 
for quite a long time, though 
talking freely whilst doing so. 
When there are more than one 
of the animals it can be relied 
on that one is a male and the 
other one or two females. The 
professional puts his rubber- 
booted foot quickly down on 
the male, and then picks up 
the female in his tongs. He 
next transfers them in turn to 
the ventilated canvas bag he 
carries for the purpose. The 
reason for using a canvas bag 
is simple. The snake-man puts 
into it not only his adders, but 
also his grass-snakes and slow- 
worms. The last-named will 
burrow their way through any 
other material and leave a hole 
through which the whole of 
the catch will escape. The 
ventilation of the bag by rows 
of eyelet-holes is essential, as 
the grass-snakes will speedily 
die if not kept well supplied 


with air, though the adders 
will survive a long time. All 
snakes are very easily killed 
by a whiff from a cyanide 
poison bottle. An adder is 
said to be as easy to kill in this 
way 28 @® wasp, and much 
easier than a hornet. The 
reason the snake-man puts his 
foot first on the male and then 
turns his attention to picking 
up the females is that the 
males are very active and glide 
quickly off into the grass, whilst 
the females are more sluggish 
and give him a little longer to 
catch them. Incidentally, the 
males are smaller and more 
sharply marked than _ the 
females, the groundwork being 
lighter in colour and the pat- 
tern darker and better defined. 

There is no valid reason 
against handling adders in 
this country. The Russell viper 
of India and certain other 
vipers are always dangerous 
to pick up, owing to the great 
length and mobility of their 
fangs and to their essen- 
tially vicious temperament. 
The former reason, which is 
the really important one, does 
not apply to the British adder. 
The one source of danger in 
handling poisonous snakes lies 
in the carelessness begotten of 
long use; granted ordinary 
precautions, one may pick them 
up freely. The common East- 
ern way to do this is to place 
@ stick on the body as far 
forward as possible, run it 
along until it lies over the 
neck, seize the tail with the 
other hand and, pulling gently 
on it, move the stick up until 
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it is against the head; one can 
easily feel when this point is 
reached, as it is thicker than the 
neck and stops the stick from 
moving farther ; with the index 
finger below and the thumb 
above, the head is firmly 
grasped from behind, the stick 
removed and the tail kept hold 
of with the other hand to 
prevent the animal from curling 
round one’s wrist. The stick is 
held in place by putting a foot 
on it during this latter man- 
cuvre. If the snake is allowed 
to curl round the arm it will 
get a powerful purchase, and 
will then try to pull its head 
back through one’s grip; this 
is @ very real danger, and 
should always be borne in 
mind. It must never be for- 
gotten that, contrary to all 
expectations, snakes are very 
delicate animals and are easily 
injured, with fatal results in 
many cases. 

Another interesting point is 
that if a snake is caught by 
the head end and pulled out 
from undergrowth it comes away 
quite easily, but if pulled from 
the tail end it is practically 
impossible to extract it with- 
out seriously damaging it or 
even, in rare cases, pulling it 
in halves. This is due to the 
fact that its scales, and prin- 
cipally its broad ventral scales, 
all slant backwards. It is by 
means of these ventral scales 
that a snake moves along, each 
scale in turn giving it a knife- 
bladelike hold on the ground 
beneath it. 

The professional snake- 
catcher keeps his spoils under 


very crude conditions. Water- 
idge puts his in an old dust-bin 
with some dried grass and moss 
at the bottom of it. Even under 
these conditions it is very 
difficult to get a snake out 
unless one catches it by the 
right end. The adders bite 
the tongs most viciously when 
being lifted up for inspection. 
He assured me that the grass- 
snakes were very gentle, but 
the habitual caution of years 
of training made me handle 
the one he gave me very ¢care- 
fully, and it was just as well, 
for it belied its good character ; 
only a correct hold behind the 
head prevented it from biting 
me on the spot. 

One thing struck me as ex- 
traordinary: in spite of the 
fact that Wateridge has a 
number of young grandchildren 
playing about in the garden, 
not one of them has ever 
been bitten. It is true that he 
ties on the top of the dust-bin 
with an old bit of rope, but, 
on the other hand, each time 
that I have been examining 
the contents of the receptacle, 
the children were leaning over 
watching the snakes and 
making comments. Wateridge 
knows of only one child having 
been bitten by an adder. It 
happened some years ago. She 
was a Girl Guide, and was 
rushed up to London at once. 
He never heard the sequel. 
Harmless snakes and adders 
live together in the bin, and, 
it is said, never quarrel with 
each other, nor do they seem 
to do so in the wild. The 
method of feeding them is a 
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curious one: lumps of raw 
meat are thrown in and allowed 
to remain there. This attracts 
blow-flies, which come in num- 
bers and are eaten by the 
adders and other snakes. The 
authorities of the Zoological 
Gardens have had great diffi- 
culty in getting their adders to 
feed, whilst the harmless snakes 
do so readily ; it is hoped that 
this ‘tip’ from the snake- 
catcher’s repertoire may solve a 
long-standing difficulty. It is 
now on trial. Few people know 
that the Zoo buys blow-fly 
larve by the pound, and hatches 
the nasty things to provide food 
for some of their many guests. 

My friend Mr Charles Pri- 
deaux, the distinguished Dorset 
archeologist, told me that in 
his boyhood he and his friends 
used to catch vipers by throw- 
ing a bit of rag tied ‘to a piece 
of string over them. When a 
snake bit on the rag they 
jerked the string sharply and 
so broke off the fangs. They 
then examined the rag, and if it 
had the fangs embedded in it 
they handled the adder with- 
out fear; but they had to 
watch the growth of the fresh 
fangs, which replaced the 
broken ones in a couple of 
months’ time. He was not 
aware that an exactly similar 
practice is prevalent in India 
among the cobra-charmers, and 
is doubtless age-old in the Hast. 
One wonders whether the prac- 
tice has a common prehistoric 
origin in both countries. May 
it not have come from Egypt 
or from farther east to the 
West of England, brought over 
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by the ‘ Easterners ’ who came 
in search of metals, pearls, &c., 
for religious purposes and who 
built our great monoliths? It 
may well have been so. Mr 
Prideaux told me that he and 
his friends used to keep adders 
in their school desks and to 
feed them on blow-flies, which 
they presented to their pets 
held by one wing. The buzzing 
of the fly would attract the 
snake, but he said that it 
required some nerve to keep 
the hand steady whilst the 
adder struck at and picked off 
the fly. I can well believe it. 
On one unfortunate occasion 
after he had made a capture of 
two adders and put them safely 
in his desk, he was removed 
without warning to the sick- 
bay with an attack of measles, 
and he has painful recollections 
of the sequel to the discovery 
by a frightened master of 
angry hissing adders in a school- 
room desk. 

There are stories of men who 
can smell adders and point 
out the bushes in which the 
snakes are hiding by the aid of 
this sense. I have elsewhere 
related the case of a native 
of India who claimed, and 
apparently made good his claim, 
to be able to smell out cobras. 
I do not pretend to any special 
ability in this direction, but to 
me not only is the smell of any 
snake characteristic, but I think 
I can easily distinguish between 
that of a cobra and of a 
Russell viper. Probably most 
people who have had as much 
to do with snakes as I have 
could do the same. I can 
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readily believe there are people 
who have retained a much 
larger measure of this special- 
ised sense of smell, which must 
have been invaluable to primi- 
tive man under the wild con- 
ditions of his early existence; 
for to be able to tell in advance 
where @ poisonous snake was 
lurking must have been no 
small asset to him. It is quite 
conceivable that a few men 
still possess some vestiges of 
this power which the majority 
have lost. The question is 
closely allied to that of the 
power some people have of 
detecting the presence of a cat 
in a room. It is known that 
Lord Roberts was a victim to 
this phobia. I remember a 
lady whose bravery on a horse, 
or indeed in any field of 
sport, was very great, who yet 
had this trouble. On one 
occasion she came to dine with 
us in Madras, and the first 
thing she said was, “I’m cer- 
tain there is a cat in this room ; 
please do have it taken away.” 
I assured her that we had no 
cats, but she was so upset 
that we got in the servants to 
search, and sure enough, hiding 
under @ sofa, was @ mangy 
little kitten. The idea that 
here, too, we have @ lost faculty 
for the detection of primitive 
man’s dangerous enemies, in 
this case a member of the ferida, 
has always appealed strongly 
to me. 

It is said that whereas adders 
climb up the trees along their 
trunks and branches, after small 
birds and fledglings, they have 
@ speedier and simpler method 
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of coming down, in that they 
simply do a glide through the 
foliage and fal] on the bracken, 
moss or old leaves below. This 
is vouched for by one who 
declares he has frequently seen 
them in the act. Anyone who 
has watched snakes making 
their way over the top of under- 
growth will readily believe this 
story, for the lightness of their 
movements is almost incredible, 
They seem to float over the 
surface instead of crushing it 
down. This is doubtless due 
to the very even distribution 
of their weight right along the 
whole extent of their elongated 
bodies. 

It is widely believed in Eng- 
land that young adders seek 
shelter in their mothers’ mouths 
when they are alarmed by the 
presence of an enemy. This 
legend—and I believe it is 
nothing more—is not a very 
surprising one. It is a matter 
of common observation that a 
hen shelters her chickens under 
her wings when danger 
threatens, and that many other 
animals act in a similar manner. 
Indeed, there are some fish 
which carry their young about 
in their mouths during the 
early and helpless period of 
life ; on the approach of danger 
these little animals rush for the 
safe shelter of their parent’s 
open mouth. On the other 
hand, a very large number of 
young animals find safety in 
scattering like a bundle of 
bursting rockets on the first 
signal of alarm, thus making it 
difficult for an animal that 
preys on them to get more 
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than a minimum haul on any 


one occasion. The adder- 
catchers confidently assert that 
this is what they have fre- 
quently seen the little vipers 
do when alarmed. No one, 80 
far a8 I am aware, has ever 
come forward with first-hand 
evidence of the mouth-shelter 
story, whilst there is no lack of 
support for the statement that 
if you surprise a female adder 
with her brood they slide off 
under cover in every direction. 

Other curious myths are asso- 
ciated with the shedding of 
snakes’ skins. One is that the 
adder does not shed its skin 
whole as other snakes do, but 
scrapes it off a bit at a time ; 
another, that the harmless 
snakes get out of their skins by 
first pulling the tail through 
the vent hole and then peeling 
the skin backwards from the 
tail to the head like a man 
skinning a jersey over his head. 
I have been assured on both 
these points by a snake-catcher 
who told me that he had 
“ watched the process hundreds 
of times.’’ Nevertheless, such 
tales are unworthy of any 
credence. I have secured casts 
of English adders’ skins abso- 
lutely whole which show the 
typical zigzag marking all down 
the back, as well as the 
white V on the head and all 
the other characteristics of 
the species. To make assur- 
ance doubly sure I consulted 
Dr Burgess Barnett, who most 
kindly made a point of watch- 
ing an English adder in cap- 
tivity in the very act of escap- 
ing from its skin. It did this 
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in the usual way, starting 
from the open mouth and 
peeling off the integument, as 
one would get rid of a stocking 
by stripping it off from the 
knee to the toes, turning it 
inside out in so doing. Keepers 
in the Zoological Gardens are 
often very excellent observers. 
They say that snakes lie about 
in water a good deal before a 
moult, and that the softened skin 
around the mouth begins to curl 
back of its own accord as a 
first stage in the process; the 
reptile then finds a suitable 
fork of a tree or a space between 
two rocks to squeeze itself 
through, so a8 to invert the 
slough and get rid of it. A 
snake which finds itself in a 
cage with no suitable object to 
rub against is said to travel 
round and round in search of 
what it needs to help it in its 
task. Under healthy condi- 
tions a snake gets rid of its 
skin in about ten minutes. 
Sometimes it is much slower 
in doing so, but it is not advis- 
able to try to help it, as the 
new skin below may 80 easily 
be damaged and caused to bleed 
and subsequently to ulcerate. 
Maggots may then breed in 
the wound, with fatal results 
to the snake. The frequency 
with which the skin is sloughed 
off varies greatly. It may 
happen every two or three 
months, or much less often. 
Needless to say, it is only the 
surface layer of the epidermis 
and not the whole skin that is 
shed. 

A careful examination of one 
of these snake-casts will show 
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that each scale is concave out- 
ward, whereas when it fitted 
on to the animal’s body it 
was obviously convex outward. 
This is due to the turning of 
the skin inside out, as above 
described. The scale that 
covers the eye shows this par- 
ticularly well. The reptile is 
able to find its way through 
the brushwood and even to 
burrow underground, thanks 
to the protection afforded by 
the small watchglass-like cover- 
ing, which is so hard that it 
does not become scratched in 
spite of the vicissitudes of 
serpent life. Pick up a live 
snake and look at the eye. 
You will notice that there are 
no eyelids, but that the organ 
moves freely in all directions be- 
hind its protecting scale. Just 
as in man the tears, passing 
down between the lids and the 
eye, keep the latter moist and 
clear, so in a snake the same 
fluid finds its way from the 
lachrymal glands across the front 
of the eye, between the scale 
and the organ, and so down the 
lachrymal duct into the mouth. 
You can tell when a snake is 
about to shed its skin because 
its coloured pattern is greatly 
dulled, due to the separation 
of the surface layer from the 
new skin beneath. In this con- 
dition the eye scales are opaque 
and the animal is nearly blind. 
As soon as the cast has been 
shed the snake comes out in 
its brightest colours and with 
its eyes looking lustrous. A 
rattlesnake adds a joint to its 
rattle at each moult. Snakes 
are always sluggish when moult- 
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ing, and in this they resemble 
crabs and other crustaceans. 
All moulting animals are liable 
to attack by their enemies 
during the change and just 
after it. They therefore hide 
themselves until their normal 
vigour is restored. The reason 
for this casting of the surface 
skin is that the continuous 
growth of the animals demands 
a@ larger size in covering, and 
as the old skin is only moder- 
ately extensible, a new one 
must be provided to meet the 
exigencies of growth. Snakes, 
like elephants, whales and cer- 
tain other animals, seem to 
grow indefinitely ; and as, un- 
like that of the others, their 
skin does not grow with them, 
they must therefore continue 
moulting to the end of life. 

All kinds of snakes mate in 
sunlight. Wateridge told me 
that he had twice watched the 
process in grass-snakes. On 
both occasions there was a 
large wriggling mass of the 
reptiles. They lay in a con- 
fused heap, once eight inches 
across and the other time 
eighteen. His attention was 
attracted by a strong hissing 
and a great rustling of fallen 
leaves, which were being 
churned up by the snakes in 
their movement. He asserted 
that on one occasion he heard the 
noise from a distance of eighty 
yards. When he approached 
the spot, which was under a 
tree but still in the sunshine, 
@ mass of mating snakes was 
rolling over and over, and in 
doing 80 was moving back- 
wards and forwards over a 
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comparatively small area of 
ground. He stood and watched 
them for an hour. Then the 
males left one by one, gliding 
quickly and quietly off into 
the grass. The females, which 
seemed sluggish, stayed behind. 
On the first occasion he was a 
boy, and he and a companion 
killed a@ number of them with 
sticks. On the second he had 
learnt some sense, and was 
content to watch the perform- 
ance to its conclusion. 

He has also watched adders 
mating, and what he says is 
borne out by the evidence of 
others. There are usually one 
or two females to each male ; 
on one occasion he saw five 
adders all mating in a heap. 
On being disturbed the males 
slipped away, but the females 
remained in an apparently ex- 
hausted condition. This sheds 
light on the statement that 
the males are always the 
quicker to escape. It would 
appear as if the psychic de- 
mands of mating were more 
severe on the female, for it is 
during the breeding season that 
the snakes are most frequently 
caught. These observations, 
which I think we may accept, 
were of great interest to me, 
because I have been most em- 
phatically and circumstantially 
assured by Indians that cobras 
mate in a vertical position, 
standing on their tails, twining 
the upper part of their bodies 
round each other and swaying 
from side to side during the 
act. In spite of the circum- 
stantial detail with which this 
story has been told me, I 
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always had grave doubts of 
its accuracy, and now I feel 
still more confident that it is 
amyth. Howit can have arisen 
I confess myself unable even 
to guess, unless it be derived 
from the classic representation 
of the two snakes of Aisculapius 
twined in a vertical position 
round @ stick. 

Mating in Britain begins as 
soon as the snakes emerge 
from hibernation, and _ this 
varies according to the year. 
In 1933 it was particularly 
early and was under way by 
the very beginning of March, 
at least a month ahead of the 
usual time. May is the greatest 
mating month, and at the end 
of it snake courtship is prac- 
tically over. The young appear 
usually in August, and those 
of any year do not mate until 
after the first hibernation. The 
period of gestation with adders 
seems to be about four months. 
The number of young produced 
at a birth by an adder varies 
greatly, and appears to depend 
on the age of the mother. 
The older she is the more 
numerous will her offspring 
tend to be. One female, killed 
recently, contained five young. 
Early last July a carter killed 
a viper in the New Forest with 
fourteen living young inside 
her, each being about two 
inches long. Wateridge has 
seen @ brood of twelve, and the 
maximum he has heard of was 
seventeen. Statements are 
made that there may be as 
many as twenty in a brood. 

The grass-snakes, unlike the 
vipers, are oviparous, and it is 
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said that they lay their eggs 
in horse-manure heaps left out 
in the fields. Indeed, one of 
the reasons given for the de- 
crease in the numbers of these 
reptiles in the New Forest is 
that there is so much less dung 
nowadays for their purpose. If 
there is any truth in this it 
serves to show the wide-reaching 
influence of such a factor as 
the advent of the motor-car. 

The young adders are dan- 
gerous from the first. When 
new-born they are said to be 
four inches long; they grow 
very rapidly, and by the 
autumn are nine inches in 
length. At the end of the 
first hibernation they are about 
fourteen inches long. The 
largest adder Wateridge has 
caught measured two feet eight 
and a half inches, and the New 
Forest record is two feet ten 
inches. The average length is 
about eighteen to twenty-five 
inches. 

During the winter all the 
snakes hibernate. When men 
are digging up gate-posts or 
‘moors’ (i.¢e., tree roots) they 
come on hibernating snakes of 
‘all kinds. There are usually 
two or three in @ hole. Each 
snake is coiled on itself and 
separate from the others. They 
are very drowsy, and make no 
attempt either to bite or to 
escape. Sometimes they hiber- 
nate in the holes of rabbits or 
other animals. The commonly 
accepted story that they con- 
gregate before hibernation is 
open to grave doubt. On the 
contrary, they appear to be 
solitary at this time. 
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Like their cousins in the 
East, British snakes move about 
at night. The adders, profiting 
by their rough scales, frequently 
cross the slippery tarred roads, 
and numerous corpses are found 
in the early morning as the 
result of the reptiles being run 
over by motor-cars. Several 
may be found dead on a short 
strip of road near a favourable 
breeding ground. The harm- 
less grass-snake does not ven- 
ture on the tarred roads, prob- 
ably because its smooth scales 
do not give it sufficient grip 
on the surface, and so it keeps 
to the rougher and more con- 
genial ground. Vipers are not 
seen on the roads in daylight; 
this is not surprising, for they 
quickly feel the vibration of 
frequent traffic on the hard 
roads, and therefore avoid what 
they appreciate as dangerous 
spots. At night the longer 
intervals between traffic leads 
them to a false sense of 
security, and so lures them to 
destruction. 

When I wrote in ‘Maga’ 
about the fights I had staged 
in India between mongooses 
and cobras, I had no idea that 
anything of the kind had ever 
been attempted in this country. 
Wateridge told me, however, 
that many years ago the late 
Earl of Londesborough used 
to keep mongooses and em- 
ployed Brusher Mills to catch 
snakes forthem. More recently, 
@ local gentleman owned a pair 
of these little hunters and got 
his supplies of serpents from 
Wateridge. When given grass- 
snakes the ichneumons showed 
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no alarm, and pounced without 
hesitation on the back of the 
reptiles’ necks. It was quite 
a different affair when adders 
were supplied them. They 
worked round the vipers just 
as I have described their doing 
with the cobras, and waited 
until they were in a favourable 
position; then they darted at 
their victims, seizing them by 
the back of the neck. Snake 
and mongoose rolled over and 
over, the former coiled tightly 
round its deadly adversary. 
At intervals the little mammal 
let go its reptile foe and jumped 
clear for a rest before attacking 
again. In the end the mon- 
goose was always the winner, 
and finished up by eating the 
back of the snake’s neck. It 
left the rest of its victim. 
May it be that it ate the poison 
glands and the neighbouring 
parts only, and that the idea 
of immunisation lies behind 
this act, just as has been sug- 
gested in Indian experience ? 
It is of interest that the mon- 
goose, a stranger alike to the 
British adder and to the grass- 
snake, should unhesitatingly 
know the difference between 
the two and modify its plan 
of attack accordingly. I can- 
not help thinking that the 
sense of smell must aid greatly, 
if it is not the determining 
factor. It fortifies me in my 
belief that I can distinguish 
between colubrine and viperine 
snakes by the aid of my nose 
alone. To me vipers ‘ stink,’ 
whereas cobras and other colu- 
brine snakes have merely @ 
sickly, unpleasant odour. 
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Adders live on a very varied 
diet. Indeed, I doubt if there 
be many living things they 
will refuse, provided they are 
not too big for them. Slow- 
worms, small birds and es- 
pecially fledglings, moles, voles, 
small rats, mice, frogs, toads, 
newts, insects and ant pups 
are all welcomed. Like other 
snakes, adders feed only at 
long intervals and take some 
time to digest a meal, fur and 
feathers being among the few 
things they cannot turn to 
useful dietetic account. They 
can and do live for long periods 
—weeks or even months—on 
the nourishment derived from 
a single large meal. Like most 
other snakes, they are cannibals 
when a convenient opportunity 
arises, but more of that another 
time. 

A curious feature is that an 
adder or grass-snake, if caught 
and made captive soon after a 
meal, will vomit it up again. 
The interest of this to me is 
that it indicates the result of a 
strong mental emotion. One 
sees the same kind of thing in 
human beings, and recalls the 
familiar expression, “It is 
enough to make one sick.” 
Does not a certain school of 
biologists rather overdo the 
“nothing but conditioned re- 
flexes’’ explanation of the 
actions of the lower animals ? 

A word as to the other snakes 
that are found side by side 
with the adder in Great Britain. 
The slow- worm, although 
classed a8 @ snake by the 
vulgar, is a lizard that has lost 
its legs. It has the lizard’s 
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said that they lay their eggs 
in horse-manure heaps left out 
in the fields. Indeed, one of 
the reasons given for the de- 
crease in the numbers of these 
reptiles in the New Forest is 
that there is so much less dung 
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there is any truth in this it 
serves to show the wide-reaching 
influence of such a factor as 
the advent of the motor-car. 
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by their rough scales, frequently 
cross the slippery tarred roads, 
and numerous corpses are found 
in the early morning as the 
result of the reptiles being run 
over by motor-cars. Several 
may be found dead on a short 
strip of road near a favourable 
breeding ground. The harm- 
less grass-snake does not ven- 
ture on the tarred roads, prob- 
ably because its smooth scales 
do not give it sufficient grip 
on the surface, and so it keeps 
to the rougher and more con- 
genial ground. Vipers are not 
seen on the roads in daylight ; 
this is not surprising, for they 
quickly feel the vibration of 
frequent traffic on the hard 
roads, and therefore avoid what 
they appreciate as dangerous 
spots. At night the longer 
intervals between traffic leads 
them to a false sense of 
security, and so lures them to 
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about the fights I had staged 
in India between mongooses 
and cobras, I had no idea that 
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no alarm, and pounced without 
hesitation on the back of the 
reptiles’ necks. It was quite 
a different affair when adders 
were supplied them. They 
worked round the vipers just 
as I have described their doing 
with the cobras, and waited 
until they were in a favourable 
position ; then they darted at 
their victims, seizing them by 
the back of the neck. Snake 
and mongoose rolled over and 
over, the former coiled tightly 
round its deadly adversary. 
At intervals the little mammal 
let go its reptile foe and jumped 
clear for a rest before attacking 
again. In the end the mon- 
goose was always the winner, 
and finished up by eating the 
back of the snake’s neck. It 
left the rest of its victim. 
May it be that it ate the poison 
glands and the neighbouring 
parts only, and that the idea 
of immunisation lies behind 
this act, just as has been sug- 
gested in Indian experience ? 
It is of interest that the mon- 
goose, a stranger alike to the 
British adder and to the grass- 
snake, should unhesitatingly 
know the difference between 
the two and modify its plan 
of attack accordingly. I can- 
not help thinking that the 
sense of smell must aid greatly, 
if it is not the determining 
factor. It fortifies me in my 
belief that I can distinguish 
between colubrine and viperine 
snakes by the aid of my nose 
alone. To me vipers ‘ stink,’ 
whereas cobras and other colu- 
brine snakes have merely a 
sickly, unpleasant odour. 
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diet. Indeed, I doubt if there 
be many living things they 
will refuse, provided they are 
not too big for them. Slow- 
worms, small birds and es- 
pecially fledglings, moles, voles, 
small rats, mice, frogs, toads, 
newts, insects and ant pupx 
are all welcomed. Like other 
snakes, adders feed only at 
long intervals and take some 
time to digest a meal, fur and 
feathers being among the few 
things they cannot turn to 
useful dietetic account. They 
can and do live for long periods 
—weeks or even months—on 
the nourishment derived from 
a Single large meal. Like most 
other snakes, they are cannibals 
when a convenient opportunity 
arises, but more of that another 
time. 

A curious feature is that an 
adder or grass-snake, if caught 
and made captive soon after a 
meal, will vomit it up again. 
The interest of this to me is 
that it indicates the result of a 
strong mental emotion. One 
sees the same kind of thing in 
human beings, and recalls the 
familiar expression, “It is 
enough to make one sick.” 
Does not a certain school of 
biologists rather overdo the 
“nothing but conditioned re- 
flexes”? explanation of the 
actions of the lower animals ? 

A word as to the other snakes 
that are found side by side 
with the adder in Great Britain. 
The slow- worm, although 
classed as a snake by the 
vulgar, is a lizard that has lost 
its legs. It has the lizard’s 
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well-developed eyelids and it 
has not the snake’s expand- 
ing jaw. All the same, it 
pays the penalty for keeping 
bad company even in appear- 
ances, and the fact that it is 
both useful and innocent does 
not. save it from being killed 
by all and sundry. There are 
two harmless species of true 
snake in Britain, the grass- 
snake (natrix = the swimmer) 
and the much smaller ‘ smooth 
snake ’ (coronella). The former 
has earned its name from its 
love of the water; but the 
latter, like the adder, prefers 
dry places. It is important to 
know the difference between 
the adder and the harmless 
snake. In the former the head 
is triangular and sometimes 
almost arrowhead-shaped, bear- 





ing on its upper surface a 
definite V. The head is marked 
off sharply from the body by 
a@ slender neck; the barrel is 
very thick as compared with 
its length; the tail is short 
and often pointed; the scales 
are rough and dry, and each 
is raised into a tiny keel. In 
the colubrine snakes, on the 
contrary, the head passes al- 
most imperceptibly into the 
neck; the body is long and 
relatively slender; the tail— 
that part of it behind the vent 
—is long and tapers gradually. 
The scales are smooth and the 
skin has a pleasant feel. The 
popular idea that snakes are 
slimy is a delusion, despite the 
fact that it has the support of 
Shakespeare, Byron and other 
great writers. 
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ANADYOMENE. 


BY BOMBARDIER. 


** Les dieux passent comme les hommes et il ne serait pas bon s’ils fussent 


eternels.”’—RENAN. 


I KNOW no more about him 
than can be got from an even- 
ing’s casual talk and from 
the card he gave me—Mr 
D. E. Dallas, it read, B.Sc., 
M.I.Mech.E., with the words 
‘Sports Club’ small in the 
corner; yet the little I do know, 
together with the peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which he told his 
story, convinces me he was no 
mere mystifier of the unwary. 

If one could accept his nar- 
rative—a strain on anyone’s 
credulity—it would cast an 
illuminating sidelight on prob- 
lems which have worried archex- 
ologists for more than a 
quarter of a century. Unfor- 
tunately I am not sufficiently 
up in such matters to know 
whether recent research con- 
firms his revelations or not, 
and therefore, his story, I fear, 
must be relegated to the Limbo 
of the Unlikely. But it is a 
good story. 

A desire to avoid an English 
spring somewhere beyond the 
common round had taken me 
to Cyprus, and, once there, it 
seemed no less than a duty— 
fresh as I was from the Parthe- 
non at Athens—to visit Paphos, 
home of Athene’s ancient 
rival Aphrodite. 

The last day of March 1927 
therefore found me at Ktima, 


the present capital of the 
Paphos district, which is very 
much off the beaten track 
indeed. It is one of those 
outbye places where a queer 
incident has no right to occur. 
The odd things happen in the 
busy centres of men. Ktima, 
as its own inhabitants admit, 
is “‘ forty miles from anywhere.” 
It stands on a low rocky 
bluff —a typical picturesque 
modern Levantine town looking 
out across a wide stretch of 
level cornland towards the har- 
bour of New Paphos and the 
sea. New Paphos was once a 
thriving Roman city. It would 
be exaggeration to describe its 
present remnants a8 @ ruin. 
The total disintegration of the 
town has brought to light vast 
rock-hewn tombs of unknown 
antiquity, which suggest that 
New Paphos, despite its name, 
has been from time immemorial 
a habitation of men. 

The site of Aphrodite’s shrine 
in ancient pre-Roman days— 
Old Paphos—lies twelve miles 
away to the eastward. In 
situation it resembles Ktima, 
being perched upon a bold 
headland separated from the 
sea by half a league of fertile 
cornfields ; for the priests of 
all religions have ever had an 
eye for fruitful land. 
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The foundations of the temple 
have been recently excavated, 
and everything of interest 
removed. The remainder— 
shattered drums and capitals 
of columns, unconsidered shards 
of frieze and entablature, frag- 
ments of marble statues de- 
faced beyond recognition—lie 
amid the broken stones of the 
building where the diggers 
threw them aside. The most 
ancient part of the temple— 
its foundations, huge cyclopean 
blocks of rudely dressed mas- 
onry which nothing but an 
earthquake could shift—alone 
remain in place, and upon 
them the excavators, with the 
misplaced zeal of a Balbus, 
have built a wall with every 
block of stone or marble that 
bore a legible inscription. 

The groves of Aphrodite’s 
priestesses are cut down; her 
sacred precincts are invaded 
by a jumble of flat-roofed 
squalid cabins built of crude 
brick—slabs of mud and straw 
such as the Children of Israel 
made for Pharaoh; the very 
name Paphos is now changed 
to Kouklia, lest any memory 
of the great goddess who rules 
the hearts of men _ survive. 
The most sacred object of all, 
her emblem or image, has dis- 
appeared—that black conical 
stone which stood in the open 
court and yet was never wetted 
by the rain, for the priestesses 
daily anointed it with oil. 
Modern prudery persuaded 
those who have charge of it— 
for I believe it still exists— 
that its frank symbolism was 
unmeet for public show. 


Anadyomene. 
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A small church of Ortho- 
dox Greek design encroaches 
upon one corner of the ruins, 
its walls a patchwork of stones 
and marbles looted from the 
temple. It is of considerable 
age, and the men who built it 
—simple folk who had long 
memories — dedicated it, if 
records do not err, to Saint 
Aphrodite, Hagia Thalassa they 
called her; as who should say 
—The Holy Sea. Priests of a 
later date, shocked at so pagan 
@ survival, rededicated it to 
some more orthodox and less 
attractive saint. Today it 
stands desolate, goats and 
camels graze in the graveyard 
and flocks of goldfinches flit 
among the weeds. Cyprus is 
an island with a past. 

Few visitors, I imagine, ever 
come to Kouklia. My arrival 
in a hireling Ford with a shrill 
piping horn, on which the 
Greek driver loved to play, 
brought every male inhabitant 
into the street. They trooped 
into the local wine-shop—an 
open shed facing the temple 
ruins—and sat down to enjoy a 
long satisfying stare, an ab- 
sorbing occupation that out- 
lasted my stay. 

Having dismissed the car 
whose villainous piping had 
matred the peace of that first 
of April morning, I set out to 
walk the twelve miles back to 
Ktima along the coast. The 
day had reached its full heat. 
Beneath the serene sky of 
spring the sea drowsed along 
the shore with scarce a ripple, 
save at one spot alone, where, 
upon a jutting sand-spit, little 
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waves broke in a marching 
series of white. Here if any- 
where, thought I, Aphrodite 
arose from the sea, and I fell 
to wondering how it came 
about that a goddess who was 
originally worshipped under the 
guise of a black stone—some 
meteorite of the sky—became 
at a later date among a dark- 
haired and dark-skinned people 
an ideal of beauty because of 
the exceeding fairness of her 
body, comparable only to the 
foam of the sea. That men of 
all ages were like those gentle- 
men of whom Anita Loos has 
written so engagingly seemed 
an inadequate solution. 

On my return to the hotel 
at Ktima that evening the 
fat Greek proprietor met me 
apologetic. His hotel was full ; 
would I mind another gentle- 
man—an Englishman—sharing 
my table at dinner. I welcomed 
the suggestion : it might afford 
distraction from the food. 

My table companion came to 
dinner a little late—a slight 
clean-shaven man with a sallow 
complexion, a shock of dark 
hair, the stoop and hands of a 
scholar, and tired eyes. The 
wrinkles about them and a 
light powdering of grey in the 
hair suggested an age of no 
more than forty-five, but some- 
how I got the impression—he 
was @ remarkably still man, 
very deliberate of movement— 
that he was much older than 
that; and though he was 
probably a few years my junior 
I found myself talking to him 
as a youth talks to an older 
man. 


He was evidently known at 
the hotel, called the one slip- 
shod maidservant by her name, 
spoke to her in fluent Greek 
and helped me to cajole out of 
the proprietor a more palatable 
wine than the diluted vinegar 
I had been drinking. He re- 
fused my offer to share it with 
him, helped himself to water 
from the porous earthenware 
carafe, and remarked that, next 
to whisky, water was the best 
teetotal drink he knew. Where- 
by I should have known him 
for a Scot, even if his ‘r’s’ had 
not already betrayed him. 

Thereafter we fell into de- 
sultory conversation, and, as 
it ever is with chance-met 
strangers, our conversation 
dealt not with people but with 
places and with things. 

The British possessions over- 
seas support a floating popula- 
tion of odd-job men—men 
whose business in life it is to 
tidy up the ragged fringes of 
the Empire. They seldom stay 
at one place or at one job for 
long. The great newspaper- 
reading public rarely hears of 
their work. You may meet 
them on their way to or from 
the varied scenes of their acti- 
vities; buying a topee in 
Simon Artz’s store at Port 
Said, at déjeuner in the ornate 
restaurant of the Louvre et 
Paix Hotel, Marseilles, or sitting 


‘over a whisky-and-soda in the 


smoking-room of the ‘ Spotted 
Dog.’ You will need to travel 
farther afield to surprise them 
at work; and of the great 
majority you can say that 
their origin is as obscure as 
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the origin of Melchisedek, and 
at the end, like Moses, they lie 
in unknown graves. 

It did not take long to dis- 
cover that Dallas was one of 
this nomadic brotherhood, 
though slightly more communi- 
cative than most. His last 
job had been the erection of a 
mining plant for some Greek 
firm up north in the hills. He 
had contracted to complete 
the work within a specified 
time. Things had gone wrong. 
He had allowed ample time 
for all contingencies. Unfore- 
seen delays frittered it away. 
He was soon convinced that 
his employers, outwardly sym- 
pathetic and helpful, were the 
chief stumbling-block. They 
hoped to make him pay forfeit. 
The last month had been one 
ceaseless fight against time. 
No wonder his eyes looked 
weary. He had just pulled 
through. The money was in 
the bank, and he had that 
day paid off his workmen. He 
was leaving early tomorrow to 
catch the mid-day boat from 
Limassol to Alexandria en route 
for England. ‘“ I’ve had enough 
of this,” he said; and in his 
tone there was a hint of des- 
peration suggesting nerves on 
edge. Rather abruptly he 
changed the subject and began 
asking me what I was doing in 
Cyprus. 

I told him I was just a 
common tourist come to visit 
Aphrodite’s shrine. “‘I expect 
you know it,” I added. 

“Well, yes,” he answered ; 
“as a matter of fact I helped 
to excavate it.” 


“Tell me about it,”’ I asked ; 
“are the foundations really 
Pheenician ? ”’ 

“‘ So they said,’ he answered, 
“but archeologists are rather 
like Americans: they do a 
deal of guessing. I doubt if 
they guessed correctly this time. 
Those stones are older than 
Tyre.” 

He seemed so positive that 
I asked who the builders were. 
He did not reply for a moment. 
Finally he said, ‘“ Noah, if 
you remember, had three sons.”’ 

I nodded, a little surprised 
at the apparent irrelevance of 
his answer. 

“TI do not know,” he went 
on, “ whether you are one of 
those people who accept the 
early chapters of Genesis liter- 
ally, or are content to regard 
them as a synopsis of the 
best available knowledge, at 
the time they were written, 
of the earliest periods of the 
earth’s history, mainly from 
Babylonian sources.” 

“So far as I have thought 
about it at all,’ I answered, 
“I should say the latter.” 

“That being so,” he re- 
sumed, “ let us see if we cannot 
find an answer to your ques- 
tion. The Genesis narrative, 
it has always seemed to me, 
gave Noah three sons for a 
specific reason—a reason ob- 
scured by the later addition 
of genealogies no ethnologist 
would accept today. Primar- 
ily the three sons of Noah 
were designed to represent the 
earliest known progenitors of 
three great nations of antiquity 
—three great empires. The 
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descendants of Shem stayed 
at home. From them came the 
great Mesopotamian civilisation 
—tr, Nineveh, Babylon and so 
on. The sons of Ham, crossing 
a little isthmus of sand, went 
into Africa. There, according 
to popular interpretation, they 
became the ancestors of the 
negro races. That view, I 
think, is wrong. We should 
regard them rather as the 
founders of the Egyptian civil- 
isation on the Nile. That and 
no more. But what of Japhet, 
the third son? Egypt and 
Mesopotamia are known uni- 
versally as the two cradles of 
man’s earliest civilisation. If 
I am right, Japhet should be 
the progenitor of a third civilisa- 
tion equally great and more or 
less contemporary. Where was 
it? Thirty-five years ago no 
one could have given you the 
answer. Today, thanks chiefly 
to the labours of Sir Arthur 
Evans, we know.” 

A light dawned on me. 
“You mean Crete, the Minoan 
civilisation.” 

“Precisely,” he replied. 
“You see, Egypt and Baby- 
lonia being each dependent on 
and tied to a definite area— 
the irrigation basins of their 
respective rivers—have never 
completely disappeared. There 
was no other suitable river 
valley available for Japhet’s 
sons. They, therefore, adopted 
as their waterway the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. Because Japhet’s 
empire (rather like the British 
Empire today) was based 
upon the mutable founda- 
tions of the sea, it endured 
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only so long as its sea power 
was dominant. That power 
once lost, it disappeared. And 
only recently, owing to the 
Cretan excavations, are we 
beginning to understand how 
ancient and how great a thing 
it was. We know something 
else, too. The race of men who 
made the Cretan Empire was 
neither Semite nor Egyptian. 
The human types depicted in 
Minoan art prove that. For 
lack of a better name we may 
call them European, as the 
other two are respectively 
Asiatic and African.” 

“ But surely,’ I broke in, 
“there is no proof that the 
Minoan Empire was as powerful 
and extensive as Egypt or 
Babylon.” 

“More than you imagine,” 
Dallas rejoined, “‘ even before 
the spade had turned a single 
sod in Crete. Genesis tells us 
that the descendants of Japhet 
were given a8 their inheritance 
‘all the islands of the sea.’ 
Here, in this very island, for 
instance, the town of Larnaca 
was traditionally founded by 
Japhet’s grandson—Chittin.”’ 

** But that is only legend.” 

** Even so, it may have foun- 
dation in fact. In the ancient 
world there was no such thing 
as fiction—deliberate fiction. 
All the stories were originally 
true stories. They got altered 
and embroidered in their pass- 
ing. People then were less 
accurate and more credulous ; 
not so critical as they are 
nowadays. Homer, so far as 
his origins are concerned, is as 
much a historian as Hero- 
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dotus. Both were collectors 
and arrangers of stories current 
in their day.” 

“That is possible,” I said, 
“though not very easy to 
prove.”’ 

“We can, I think, recognise 
@ small residuum of truth in 
many old legends,”’ said Dallas ; 
*“ those in which some particu- 
lar detail persists that is 
not essential to the story. 
In such accidental details the 
sole germ of their original truth 
perhaps survives. Take, for 
instance, the story of the Phe- 
acians in the Odyssey. Nothing 
could be more circumstantial 
than the description of the 
Palace of Alcinous and of the 
manners and customs of the 
Pheacians. We might almost 
say the domestic detail is over- 
done, welcome as it is now as a 
picture of a peaceful, highly 
civilised race of men going in 
fear of no enemy and earning 
their livelihood as traffickers 
on the sea. The palace of Alci- 
nous, a8 you know, accords 
singularly with recent discov- 
eries at Knossos, and, incident- 
ally, if we suppose Phzacia to 
be Crete, Homer’s assertion 
that Phexacian rowers conveyed 
Ulysses to Ithaca in a single 
night becomes a small degree 
less incredible. Before the dis- 
coveries in Crete, all evidence 
of long-distance voyages in 
the Mediterranean was ascribed 
to the Phenicians. The re- 
semblance of the name perhaps 
led students to suppose Phxacia 
was some Pheenician colony. 
Homer, though, regards the 
Phenicians—he calls them 


Sidonians—as little more than 
petty coastwise traders who 
confined their piratical acti- 
vities to the Eastern Levant. 
We may write them off as the 
altruistic nation who gave a 
helping hand to Ulysses. But, 
apart from all this, there is 
some contributory evidence 
that considerable traffic took 
place back and forth through- 
out the whole Mediterranean, 
long before Pheenicians ven- 
tured into the open sea.” 

He helped himself to an 
orange and asked with a 
smile, “Where did oranges 
first come from ? ”’ 

“TI have not the remotest 
idea,’”’ I confessed. 

“ Botanists will tell you that 
the orange grows wild only in 
some parts of India. Someone, 
somehow, long before Homer’s 
day, brought the seed and 
planted it under the Atlas 
Mountains. Had it come over- 
land it would have been planted 
all along the route. There is 
no evidence of that. On the 
contrary, the evidence is all 
the other way.’ He held up 
an orange. ‘ Here,’ he said, 
“is the golden apple of the 
Hesperides that Paris awarded 
to Aphrodite .. .” 

“What was it,’ I asked, 
“that you said just now about 
archeologists guessing ? ”’ 

He laughed. “ Far-fetched, 
you think. Well, so was this,” 
and he began to peel it. 

After a while he went on. 
“There is another bit of evi- 
dence you might find easier 
to accept. When Homeric 
scholars decided that the scene 
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of Seylla and Charybdis lay 
in the Straits of Messina they 
entirely missed the story’s 
point. Shift the site to the 
Straits of Gibraltar and the 
significance of Charybdis is 
clear. Her whirlpool is nothing 
more nor less than the ocean 
tide. The Mediterranean is 
practically tideless. The great 
tide of the Gibraltar straits 
seemed to its first navigators a 
new and terrifying phenomenon. 
You get here an instance of that 
unessential detail I mentioned 
just now. It actually spoils the 
story. Charybdis draws in and 
disgorges the water three times 
a day. Had she been the 
sinister invention of pure fiction 
she would surely have been 
made to function whenever a 
ship passed by. The periodicity 
of her activities proves her con- 
nection with the tides. That 
the period happens to be three 
times daily instead of twice is, 
of course, a natural exaggera- 
tion due to constant repetition 
of the story by men ignorant of 
its origin. Now here is the 
point. Does not the fact that 
such a story was current, long 
before Homer, suggest that 
men had already explored the 
Gibraltar straits? Minoan pot- 
tery has been found in Spain. 
Why should not Minoan sailors 
have brought it there ? ”’ 

“What about Scylla?” I 
asked. 

He grinned like a schoolboy. 
“Read Homer’s description of 
her again, and then see if the 
apes on Gibraltar won’t fill the 
bill. In those days they prob- 
ably swarmed.”’ 
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We had finished dinner. 
Most of the other guests had 
left the room. The ancient 
maidservant was clearing up 
with a hideous clatter. I in- 
vited Dallas to come up to my 
room where we could talk in 
quiet, hinting at a flask of pre- 
war whisky in my bag. The 
bait took, and when I had helped 
him to a drink, we settled our- 
selves each side of a small 
wicker table at my open 
window. 

Dallas sniffed his whisky 
luxuriously. “By the living 
Jove, you are no common 
tourist. That is like—Home 
thoughts from the sea...! 
‘Oh! to be in England...’ 
Yes, but for heaven’s sake, 
don’t drown it!” 

I had not lured him there to 
discuss the drink question. I 
wanted more of his entertaining 
but heterodox views. 

“Tf I understand your argu- 
ment,” I said, “the Minoans 
were not only the first navi- 
gators of the Mediterranean, 
they actually sailed out into 
the Atlantic to explore and 
trade.”’ 

**I go further than that,” 
he said. “‘They went there 
to conquer and settle and 
build ...’’ He drank, paused 
@ moment and then added 
one quiet astonishing word— 
** Stonehenge.”’ 

“‘Impossible!’’ I cried, the 
conviction in that single word 
startling the contradiction out 
of me. 

“Why ?”’ he inquired; and 
offhand I could find no adequate 
answer. 
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“You saw today,’ he went 
on, “ the foundations of Aphro- 
dite’s temple. Is there any 
reason why the men who hewed 
those stones, the men who 
built the walls of Tiryns and 
Mycenz and raised the ram- 
parts of Troy—for it becomes 
more and more certain they 
were all originally Minoan colon- 
ists—could not build Stone- 
henge? Is it not much more 
likely than a lot of naked 
savages over there in Britain 
undertaking so gigantic a job? ”’ 

I tried to conceal my lack 
of conviction. ‘‘ Then you think 
that here in Cyprus too. . .” 

** And isn’t that the question 
I have been answering all 
along,”’ he interrupted with his 
slow smile. ‘ As a matter of 
fact, I believe that Minoan 
civilisation originated in this 
very island, not in Crete. Crete 
became its headquarters later. 
Cyprus was immensely rich in 
accessible copper, and many 
things point to the fact that 
the first great step towards 
civilisation—the transition from 
stone to bronze—occurred here. 
The foundations of Aphrodite’s 
temple were, maybe, one of its 
early results.” 

“What you say,’ I an- 
swered, “‘ upsets all my previous 
notions. I have always im- 
agined that Aphrodite was first 
worshipped in this island under 
the name of Astarte, a Syrian 
goddess brought here by the 
Pheenicians.”’ 

“That is so,” said Dallas, 
“put not first. You must 
remember that the Phenicians 
came here long after the fall 
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of the Cretan Empire—so long 
after that it is doubtful if 
they were even @ cause of its 
downfall. But suppose that 
they found surviving here a 
temple and a worship dedicated 
to a goddess closely akin to 
their own Astarte—a goddess 
whose attributes were a dove 
and a snake—would they not 
naturally adopt her? She was 
Crete’s great mother-goddess. 
Her images and the images of 
her priestesses have been found, 
little figures of pottery, ivory 
and marble—you know them 
—with flounced skirts like 
fashion plates of the ‘nineties. 
No more astonishing find has 
ever been unearthed by an 
archeologist’s spade. Forbye, 
all mythology is crammed with 
gods neighbouring peoples have 
borrowed from each other.”’ 

“ Then it was on the worship 
of the Great Mother that the 
Pheenicians imposed their own 
Astarte cult? ”’ 

“ Precisely,”’ said Dallas, and 
finished his drink with a sigh 
of content. ‘Though, look 
you,” he continued, ‘I don’t 
expect archzologists to agree. 
It wants imagination ’’—almost 
as an afterthought hé added— 
“and faith.”’ 

I refilled his glass and mine. 

“Curious,” he said, “it’s 
very curious that you chose 
today of all days to visit 
Aphrodite’s shrine.” 

“Why today particularly ?” 
I asked. 

He stretched out lazily in 
his chair. ‘“‘ Because today, 
the first of April, was her fes- 
tival. Pilgrims in hundreds 
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flocked to her temple and lined 
all the shore to await her rising 

. on this very day, which 
is now—and why not ?—the 
Feast of Fools.’ 

“T was the only fool there 
today,” I remarked, laughing, 
“and, judging by the way I 
got stared at, the only fool 
who has been there for many 
a day.” 

“You may yet be rewarded,” 
said Dallas quite seriously. 
“She is ever kind to her vot- 
aries, usually in a way they 
least suspect.” 

For a while we both fell 
silent. My thoughts went back 
to the day’s happenings: the 
bleak desolation of Aphrodite’s 
shrine; the limpid turquoise 
of that southern sea which 
more than all other seas retains 
the misty blue of Aphrodite’s 
eyes. And again there recurred 
to me the enigma I had vainly 
tried to solve: why amongst a 
dark race of men an ideal of 
beauty should be as fair as the 
foam of the sea. I recalled a 
theory of later Greek philo- 
sophers that there were two 
Aphrodites: Urania the heav- 
enly, and Pandemos the very 
earthly goddess. So the enigma 
was an old one. Aphrodite 
Pandemos agreed well enough 
with the Syrian Astarte of 
the grim and orgiastic rites. 
She would even fit her earlier 
aspect, the frilled and fur- 
belowed goddess around whose 
arms and shoulders snakes 
wreathed and crawled — the 
mother - goddess whom they 
worshipped in hundred -citied 
Crete. She would be dark 
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and vivid with black hair and 
glowing wanton eyes. But 
whence came that other, the 
peerless stately damsel, Aphro- 
dite Urania, all pearl and gold, 
who rose one April morning 
foam-white from the waves? 

I put the question to Dallas, 
who had also fallen into a 
muse. He remained silent so 
long that it seemed he had not 
heard my question. With an 
arm upon the little table be- 
tween us he looked out west- 
ward to where, beyond the 
darkening plain, night blotted 
out the last of the afterglow 
along the horizon of the sea. 
And while I wondered if it 
were worth while to repeat my 
question, I felt the table reel 
slowly beneath my hand. It 
fell back with a jerk, and 
Dallas sat up. 

* And still she rises!’ he 
whispered, pointing with out- 
stretched hand to the first of 
the stars—the planet Venus, 
which glinted like a fleck of 
tinsel in a sky of patined 
bronze. 

His arm swept up above his 
head; the glass flew from his 
hand and struck the balcony 
with a splintering crash. He 
did not even wince. With 
bent and upraised arm, the 
hand palm outwards above 
his head, in a strange ritual 
gesture he chanted like one 
who begins an invocation: 
“ Hail, great goddess of the 
earth and heaven, mother and 
mistress of all! ”’ 

I was considerably startled. 
It was odd behaviour for a 
man who had drunk only one 
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whisky-and-soda, and had just 
thrown another on the floor. 
Pre-war whisky, too. And now 
close upon his loud-voiced ex- 
clamation he began to pour out 
a flood of words in the toneless 
voice of one who dictates, or 
translates from a foreign tongue. 
At first I gave little heed to 
what he said, fearing he was in 
some kind of fit or trance. 
Leaning across the table, I put 
a hand on his shoulder, and 
“ Dallas!’’ I said, and again 
“Dallas!’’ He seemed un- 
conscious of my touch and 
presence, but spoke straight on. 
All the age and weariness had 
left his face, leaving it blank, 
but peaceful and young. I 
thought it best to let him be for 
a while, hoping he would recover 
of his own accord; and only 
then did I begin to grasp the 
drift of his words. There was 
in them something that made 
me forget the strangeness of 
the situation, something that 
finally made me hope he would 
not recover until I had heard 
all that he had to tell. It was 
as if I were listening, not to 
Dallas, but to some voice speak- 
ing through the mouth of 
Dallas, a voice from the far 
distant past, ages, centuries 
ago... . And this, as nearly 
as I can remember it, is the 
story that he told.... 

*“*. . . because she was beau- 
tiful’’—these were the first 
words that caught my atten- 
tion—“ she was chosen to be 
priestess of the Great Mother 
and the other four were ap- 
pointed to attend upon her. 
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My master, the Lord of Fire, 
made. for her two snakes of 
gold cunningly jointed, so that 
when she danced before the 
Ancient Symbol they coiled 
about her arms as if alive. He 
made for her also braided 
girdles of silver and purple and 
a high crown of beaten gold 
for her dark hair. 

“Towards the end of this 
year the Lord of Fire completed 
the rebuilding of the Palace, 
which had been destroyed in 
the late wars. The Great King, 
Son of Time, pleased with the 
work, bade my master choose 
his reward. And he, because 
of his love for her, prayed the 
Great King that as soon as it 
was lawful the priestess of the 
Great Mother should be given 
him in marriage. The Great 
King smiled and said, ‘On 
your head be it,’ for he was 
old and wise in women’s ways. 
At the end of her appointed 
year, therefore, the marriage 
was celebrated with great feast 
and rejoicing, because the Lord 
of Fire was also of the sacred 
blood. But later it fell out as 
the Great King had guessed. 
For though my master was of 
a cheerful nature, thinking ill 


of no man, he was not in all 


things one who could please a 
fair maid. He had been ill- 
nurtured in youth, being born 
lame, and therefore despised 
and neglected by his mother. 
When he grew up, because of 
his lameness he cared for none 
of those things that delight 
young men in the long days of 
peace, hunting, dancing, feast- 
ing and fine raiment, but rather 
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for the carving of marble and 
ivory, the fashioning of wares 
and ornaments, and the nature 
of metals and colours. All his 
days passed with us in the work- 
shop, and he was careless of 
person and dress. Despite his 
cunning of hand and brain, 
men laughed at him, which he 
did not heed, being by nature a 
friend to laughter. 

“Not long after word went 
about that she was receiving 
in secret a certain youth of 
great prowess in talk, broad- 
shouldered and with the bold 
eyes that attract a girl. More 
than before men laughed at 
my master, thinking that he 
alone knew nothing of the 
matter. But they were wrong, 
as I, a mere boy, knew. 

“ One day my master entered 
the workshop after an un- 
wonted absence of some days, 
and coming to the corner where 
I sat asked me what I did. I 
showed him a little dagger that 
I was sharpening, and begged 
leave to tell him of it. Which 
granted, I told him that re- 
cently certain merchants had 
brought a small ingot of white 
metal such as I had never seen 
—like our antimony but harder. 
So taking of copper so much 
and of this metal so much, a 
bronze resulted which when 
tempered was harder and keener 
than common bronze. Where- 
upon my master, brushing back 
the long hair from his eyes, sat 
down beside me on the bench 
and took the blade in his hand. 
First he tested it upon the 
hair of his arm, and then, 
cutting with it a notch in a 
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lump of raw copper, he noted 
the blade’s still uninjured edge. 
For a while he sat in thought, 
then asked, ‘ Whence came it ? ’ 
and I answered, ‘From the 
farthest west of all our people 
whither traders had brought it 
from the far north.’ Whereat 
my master with shining eyes 
stood up and said, ‘ Thither 
gol: for, by the Sacred Bull, 
whoever has such weapons can 
be masters of the world. And 
you, boy ’—his rough hand fell 
heavy on my shoulder—‘ shall 
come with me.’ And seeing 
the joy in my face he smiled, 
and pushing me towards the 
door said, ‘Now go tell the 
master of my galley that we 
set forth ’—he made a rapid 
count—‘ three days after next 
new moon. Meanwhile no word 
of this,’ he warned, ‘ or of my 
presence here.’ Thus I knew 
all was not well in the house 
of the Lord of Fire, seeing 
he desired to take so long a 
journey. 

“ At the New Moon Festival 
we of the workshop heard that 
the Lord of Fire entered sud- 
denly amongst all those as- 
sembled in the Great Hall, and 
bade them come to see the 
pair where he had trapped 
them together in a bull-catcher’s 
net. Having thus exposed them 
to open shame, we set sail upon 
the day appointed with the 
sound of mocking laughter still 
in our ears. 

“My master had given out 
that he went no farther than 
the Island of the Burning 
Mountain, and the Great King 
gave him leave to go, bidding 
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him return quickly because the 
time approached when by im- 
mutable law he must ascend 
the hill to join his father the 
Son of Heaven among the 
Deathless. . . .” 

Up to this point I had lis- 
tened to Dallas, or the voice 
that spoke through Dallas, 
without clear comprehension. 
Now I began to understand. 
With a kind of awe I realised 
that I was hearing an ancient 
but familiar story. The scene 
was Crete in the Palace of 
Knossos at a date when those 
who afterwards became the 
Great Gods of Greece walked 
as men on the earth. There 
could be no doubt. LEvery- 
thing fitted with the neatness 
of a crossword puzzle. The 
story was the story of Ares and 
Aphrodite ; the Lord of Fire— 
Hephestus; the Great King, 
Son of Time (Chronos), grand- 
son of heaven (Uranus), no 
other than Great Zeus him- 
self. ... 

** Among the laughers,’”’ the 
monotonous voice of Dallas 
went on, “‘ was one who grieved, 
my master’s friend, Lord of the 
Great King’s ships and father 
of the youth who had brought 
shame on the Lord of Fire.” 
(Now that Ares the War God 
was the son of Poseidon the Sea 
King is almost as old a legend 
as that Zeus was Cretan-born). 
“When he heard of my mas- 
ter’s purpose, he stored his 
ship, a8 @ free gift, with all 
things necessary for a voyage 
of many moons, jars of oil and 
wine, corn and olives, dried 
figs and grapes, as provision 
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for my master and his men. 
Of all these stores and of the 
merchandise, bales of dyed stuff, 
dressed leathers, painted pot- 
tery and ornaments of bronze 
and gold my master put me 
in charge, as I was yet a boy 
unequal to a man’s work... .” 

So far I have attempted to 
give Dallas’ story in his own 
words. What follows—a de- 
scription of the voyage told 
with all the zest and detail of 
a boy upon his first adventure 
—space compels me to sum- 
marise. It is already clear 
that the voyage was to Britain 
in search of tin. I may add 
that one of the most tantalising 
features of the whole narrative 
was the momentary mention of 
novel and suggestive facts con- 
cerning which his story gave 
no further information. I could 
no more question Dallas in his 
state of trance than you can 
cross-examine a B.B.C. lec- 
turer. It was by scattered 
allusions only that I could get 
a definite picture of the ship 
itself. It seems to have re- 
sembled a large Venetian gon- 
dola, long and narrow, high of 
prow and stern and steered 
by a pair of great oars linked 
at the stern in some way 
I could not clearly under- 
stand. There was a hold for 
merchandise and provisions, 
and the deck had high bul- 
warks, over which the rowers 
could just see. There were 
twelve rowers a side, twenty- 
four in all. They worked in 
two shifts, so the total crew 
must have exceeded fifty men. 
The one bank of oars was 
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thrust through the bulwarks at 


deck level. He refers to the sea 
washing in and out of the oar- 
holes on rough days. The men 
rowed gondola-fashion, stand- 
ing up and facing the direction 
they were going, and in bad 
weather two men stood to 
each oar. The one short mast 
could be unshipped and laid 
along the centre gangway. The 
big sail, which depended like 
a curtain from the long hori- 
zontal yard, could be rigged 
as an awning at need. There 
was a cabin beneath the poop 
—the Lord of Fire’s quarters ; 
a kind of roof or awning at the 
break of the poop, where the 
boy seems to have slept, the 
galley - master occupying an- 
other small cabin forward. The 
crew apparently slept on deck. 

The boy was taught to steer, 
to his great delight, so that 
he could give intelligent aid to 
the helmsman. Things went 
well. The Lord of Fire was a 
good master; the boy clearly 
adored him, so did the crew. 
It was what would be known 
nowadays a8 a happy ship. 
Nevertheless to a modern view 
the voyage must have been a 
tedious business. They could 
sail with a following breeze 
only, and in a head wind the 
rowers could make little or no 
headway. 

They set sail at a date 
“ within one moon of the Rising 
of the Star,” which would be 
early June if, as I take it, the 
star was Sirius and their chron- 
ology intimately connected with 
the Egyptian system. They 
reached the Island of the Burn- 
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ing Mountain—no doubt Sicily 
—within a moon. On the way 
the boy mentions dolphins—he 
means porpoises—and flying- 
fish playing about the ship 
“even as they are painted on 
the palace wall.” (Fragments 
of such frescoes still survive.) 
In Sicily—possibly at the 
future harbour of Syracuse— 
they found a colony of their 
own people, who received them 
“with great honour, the Lord 
of Fire being well known to 
them.”’ After a short stay 
they skirted the south coast of 
Sicily and thence struck across 
to the African coast—some- 
where near the future site of 
Carthage. Here they found 
another Cretan colony, and 
laid in a store of fresh fruit 
“Juscious and sustaining,” but 
whether it was the fabulous 
lotus or the familiar orange I 
cannot tell. Thence they 
coasted westward along Africa, 
*“‘ where the people are dark of 
skin and paint their bodies with 
red earth,” as they still did 
when Herodotus wrote, and 
south of the Sahara still do; 
for though much new has come 
out of Africa little ever changes 
there; until at length “ the 
shores of the great sea drew 
together into a narrow passage 
between two enormous rocks.” 
Here they crossed over to the 
northern shore and anchored 
in a bay behind the rock. 
“On that rock, a marvel to see, 
there live a little hairy people, 
as it were the progeny of men 
and dogs, who came chattering 
and peering at us, but on a 
close approach fled where none 
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could follow to the topmost 
summit of the rock.” 

Thence they sailed into the 
Atlantic—“‘ the great ocean 
stream whose waters every day 
swing back and forth mysteri- 
ously,” and journeying along 
the Spanish coast they “ came 
in a little while to the farthest 
west of all our people,’’ whose 
settlement they found on a 
narrow neck of land running far 
out into the sea. . . no doubt 
the present Cadiz. ‘ From 
the grapes of that country 
they make a wine strong, rich 
and satisfying, the like of which 
cannot be found in the Palace 
of the Great King.”” By now 
‘the Season of the Vintage had 
come ’’—late September—and 
their countrymen told them 
that “‘in the region whither 
they were bound—it was known 
as the White Country—storms 
at this season were beyond 
belief terrible, and the cold 
such as no man could endure.”’ 
There at Cadiz therefore they 
wintered ‘in great content, 
for all made us welcome for 
the sake of the Lord of Fire.” 

Not until “the Season of 
Flowers returned’”’ did they 
again set out, taking with them 
a guide. ‘“‘For traders are 
wont to go to that Far Land 
for gold, of which there is an 
abundance, but of the white 
metal we sought they could 
tell us little. They believed 
that the inhabitants of one 
part of the White Country had 
great store of it, but were re- 
luctant to part with it, holding 
it of more value than gold.” 

They coasted leisurely along 


the coast northward, seeing at 
one place “ great white birds 
with beaks of ivory who dived 
into a green and restless sea.” 
In early spring you may still 
see gannets fishing off Cape St 
Vincent. They lay up wher- 
ever they could find suitable 
anchorage, not without ner- 
vousness of the fierce inhabit- 
ants of those lands, with whom, 
however, they managed to avoid 
encounter. They followed the 
coast all round into the Bay 
of Biscay. The boy speaks 
of the barren sand-dunes of 
Les Landes; “and ever the 
days became longer, so that 
there was little darkness at 
night, but for all their length 
they brought small warmth, 
the sun shining as it were 
through an impalpable veil; 
nor was the sea on the calmest 
day still, but heaved continu- 
ously in great waves like hills.” 
It is remarkable that in the 
whole narrative there is no men- 
tion of sea-sickness. Finally 
they arrived at “a bay of 
black rocks, upon which the 
sea broke like froth in a wild 
boar’s mouth’’—no bad de- 
scription of the forbidding coast 
of Brittany. Thence their guide 
told them they must cross a 
wide sea several days’ journey, 
to reach the White Country. 
It is not easy to follow their 
route from here. It seems to 
have led to Guernsey first, then 
to Alderney, and thence “on 
a calm and windless day ”’ they 
set out to row across the chan- 
nel, “ keeping the sun’s posi- 
tion at noon behind our right 
shoulder,’’ a course that would 
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pring them to the Isle of 
Wight. 

Although it was early July, 
“about the time of the Star’s 
rising,” a@ sudden gale caught 
them midway. “ Clouds gath- 
ered, and suddenly a fierce 
storm of wind arose with thun- 
der and lightning, before which 
we drove two days, until all 
were spent with labour, weari- 
ness and cold.’”’ When the 
weather cleared they saw on 
their left hand “high white 
cliffs,” so evidently they had 
been driven by a south-westerly 
gale to where the Downs end 
in the sea. They could spy no 
place to land in safety. The 
sea was still rough, and so “ for 
some sunless days we toiled 
along the coast until, at dawn 
the third day, we found that 
the ocean stream had carried 
us into the mouth of a wide 
river which flowed sad and 
yellow between rotting banks 
of mud.”’ The tide had carried 
them by night past the mouth 
of the Medway into the Thames. 

“As we rowed on, wearily 
seeking a landing- place, in- 
numerable marshbirds, scared 
at our approach, rose on wing 
and filled the air with their 
thin and melancholy piping. 
Gradually the river narrowed 
and the forests of the land 
crept down nearer to the water’s 
edge, until at length on our 
right hand we saw where a 
little stream ran out into the 
great river. Here amidst tall 
solemn trees with trunks of 
silver ’’—beeches ?—‘‘ we made 
our ship fast to the shore.” 

Now I believe that that little 
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stream where they tied up 
was no other than the Fleet 
ditch, destined centuries later 
to form the western bound of 
old London, and now no more 
than a@ memory and a sewer. 

A8 we are now getting to the 
core of Dallas’ story, I will 
quote his words more fully. 
“,... To our guide also all 
this part of the country was 
unknown. It seemed far from 
all habitation of man. As 
night fell we heard the quest- 
ing call of wolves, and in the 
morning we found the footprints 
of wild cattle by the waterside, 
and saw with amazement a 
great white bull as he crashed 
through the undergrowth—an 
omen, the men said, of much 
good. 

“Here for two days we 
rested because of the rowers’ 
weariness. Towards evening 
on the second day the Lord of 
Fire, armed with sword and 
spear, went out alone and dis- 
appeared among the trees.” 
(This must surely be the first 
time a Smith came to London.) 
* At the edge of sunset while 
I awaited his return I heard 
in the evening stillness far 
off the shrill cry of a woman, 
and as we all stood wondering 
we saw my master come swiftly 
through the trees, halting on 
his lame foot. In his arms he 
carried ® woman so shrouded 
in a dark-blue cloak that naught 
of her was visible except her 
feet. He roused the rowers 
with a shout, and bade the 
galley-master put off instantly. 
Immediately we unmoored the 
ship and rowed—my master 
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still urging us—out into the 
great river and down towards 
the sea. 

“The Lord of Fire—this I 
heard from him later—had gone 
up through the trees along the 
water’s edge, moving cautiously 
in hopes of seeing again the big 
white bull, until he came to a 
place where the little stream 
fell foaming into a still dark 
pool. At its edge he saw, not 
the bull he sought, but a girl 
who sat upon a tree root and 
bathed her feet in the water. 
Her strange beauty, the pale 
colour of her hair, all the 
ivory and gold of her wrought 
on him like a spell. A hot 
impulse took him and Crove 
him forward. The moss carpet 
beneath the trees and the 
babble of the fall hid the 
sound of his approach. He 
came upon her unawares and 
caught her in his arms. She 
cried out—it was her cry that 
we heard—and struggled to 
escape, striking at his head with 
her hands. He contrived to 
pinion her in her cloak, not 
before her gold bracelet cut 
deep into his cheek, and all at 
once she ceased struggling and 
lay passive in his arms. He 
bore her swiftly to the ship. 

“* Now when he had got out 
into the river we saw against the 
sunset brightness smoke rising 
from the ridge top amongst 
the highest of the trees, and 
heard far off a horn blown— 
clear and sweet but menacing 
it sounded in the stillness. And 
at the sound of it the girl, who 
till now had stood shrouded, 
raised her head so that her 
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cloak fell back. Pure gold her 
hair was, and her eyes clear 
blue like the summer sea, the 
colour of her skin ivory, with 
the flush of sunrise upon it— 
a marvel and a mystery. 

Beside her stood my master 
like one not yet wholly awak- 
ened from sleep, while from 
the cut on his cheek blood 
trickled to his neck. I there- 
fore brought water and a clean 
linen cloth, which he looked at, 
not understanding. Then the 
girl, smiling as I well remem- 
ber, took the cloth and ten- 
derly bathed the wound—she 
was near as tall as he—my 
master the while standing pas- 
sive and as it were in a dream. 

* At nightfall a low white 
mist gathered on the water, 
enshrouding us so that we could 
no longer see one end of the 
ship from the other. The 
galley-master, obedient to my 
Lord’s command, continued to 
urge the rowers to full speed. 
But after we had penetrated a 
long distance into the mist the 
Lord of Fire gave orders that 
the rowers should rest upon 
their oars, sending the galley- 
master forward along the gang- 
way to enjoin on all absolute 
silence. So we lay adrift upon 
the falling stream, with every 
man his arms ready to his 
hand. 

“ Gradually from far behind 
us there crept into the pro- 
found silence—faint at first 
like heart-beats—the sound of 
pursuing oars. As the sound 
grew louder and nearer the 
Lord of Fire looked at the girl 
and she at him, both silent. 
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So they stood, while the follow- 
ing ship came close upon us, 
and while it passed within easy 
hail, though invisible in the 
wet whiteness of the mist. And 
so they stood, still silent, until 
our pursuers had passed far 
ahead into the growing dark- 
ness. All this time, although 
the Lord of Fire had left her 
free, the girl made no sign nor 
any attempt to call for help. 

“Of a sudden the fading 
throb of oars ahead ceased 
with a clatter and clamour of 
men’s voices. And while we 
waited, wondering, the full 
moon rode up into a clear sky 
and a little breeze came to 
dispel the mist. Then we saw 
how our pursuers had run 
their ship aground on a sand- 
bank and were unable to get 
clear. The breeze being favour- 
able, we hoisted mast and sail 
and passed them a long bow- 
shot off, heeding not at all 
their theats. And as we went 
by the Lord of Fire stepped 
back to give the girl access to 
the bulwarks. But she did not 
move and looked only at him. 
He waited yet alittle, and then, 
taking her gently by the hand, 
led her unresisting to his room. 

“The morrow’s dawn found 
us safe from pursuit and out 
upon the open sea. 

“Some time after—when the 
girl could speak a little of our 
language—she told us that she 
was a chieftain’s daughter 
promised in marriage to one 
whom she disliked, with quaint 
gestures mimicking his oafish 
heaviness; for she was gay 
and merry as a child, though 
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woman grown. Nor was mat- 
riage by capture, she told us, 
unfamiliar to the people of her 
nation. They had but newly 
settled where we found her, 
having come in ships across 
the sea from a cold, barren 
country which lay where the 
sun rises in the days of the 
Star.”’ (This should be Scandi- 
navia.) ‘“‘ Both the men and 
women of her people, she said, 
were much of her colour, and 
like her, tall, but, because she 
was even fairer than most, the 
name she went by was Sea 
Foam ; and by this name trans- 
lated into our language the 
Lord of Fire now called her as 
an endearing name.” 

. .. I think I had expected 
it all along. I had become 
more and more sure that 
Dallas’ long narrative was but 
an answer to the last question 
I had asked. Now the name 
made it certain that this was 
indeed that other Aphrodite of 
which I had inquired. And 
from the description Dallas 
gave it seems not unlikely that 
the home she was ravished 
from was not far from where 
Bond Street runs today. It is 
a place of fair women yet. But 
to return to Dallas’ story. 

“When after some days we 
had won back along the coast 
to that harbour of which our 
guide had told us, we found 
there people of our own com- 
plexion, who spoke in a tongue 
not altogether strange, having 
in it many of our own words. 
Long years ago, they told us, 
men had come from the south, 
without doubt people of our 
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nation, and having suffered 
shipwreck had settled there, 
taking wives and teaching the 
natives husbandry, where be- 
fore they had only kept sheep 
and hunted. They made men- 
tion also of a great temple of 
stone which these men had 
caused to be built, but this 
we did not see, for it lay far 
inland on the great plains 
where the sheep pastured away 
from the wild forest beasts.”’ 
(I recalled what Dallas had 
said about Stonehenge earlier 
in the evening.) ‘‘ Also they 
told us that the white metal 
we sought came from yet far- 
ther along the coast, being got 
from the ground by @ warlike 
folk with whom they cared to 
have no dealing. 

“‘Thither therefore we went, 
rowing for the most part, as the 
wind was contrary, and after 
entering several harbours in 
vain we came at length to a 
great haven where the sea ran 
far up into the land. Here we 
found a tribe of little men, 
fierce-looking and clad in skins, 
but timid and thievish, who 
only after long persuasion could 
be induced to barter their white 
metal for our goods. Fortunate 
it was that our dyed stuffs 
attracted their womenfolk, for 
the women, it seemed, bore 
rule among them. Having ex- 
changed all our bales for the 
metal we had come so far to 
seek, we stowed it securely in 
the bottom of the ship and 
prepared to depart, for now 
the storm season again ap- 
proached and our provisions 
began to fail. 
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** All this time the girl abode 
happily with the Lord of Fire, 
making the ship bright with 
her presence. And being now 
able to talk a little in ow 
tongue and he in hers, each 
teaching the other in an inter- 
course of love, she showed us, 
being wise in all the ways of 
the sea and ships, how it was 
that her people could sail with 
other than a favourable breeze, 
Under her directions and at the 
bidding of my master, I changed 
the position of the yard upon 
the mast and reshaped the 
sail so that it became like a 
bird’s upstretched wing. Then 
it befell as the girl had said. 
We found that by setting the 
sail according to the wind’s 
direction we could make more 
speed with the wind abeam 
than with a like wind following. 
This new art of sailing I re- 
vealed in after years to our 
own people, so that it was com- 
monly said among them that I 
had discovered how to fly over 
the sea like a bird... .” 

One is forced to the conclu- 
sion that the ballast of tin in 
the ship’s hold was a singularly 
lucky accident. Confident in 
their newly acquired knowledge, 
they struck boldly south across 
the Channel to the coast of 
Brittany, and then coasted 
their way to the colony at 
Cadiz at considerable speed 
and without untoward incident. 
The narrative of the homeward 
voyage lacks the detail of the 
outward. The boy had a sub- 
ject nearer his heart. The girl 
fills his mind to the exclusion 
of aught else. Although his 
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affection for his master remains 
unchanged, his words reveal 
that boyish chivalrous devotion, 
unkindly called calf-love, which 
desires not to possess but to 
serve. A few extracts from 
the full narrative will suffice. 

“. . . Never was she so 
happy 8 when standing at 
the helm, and never did the 
ship travel so kindly through 
the great waves of the ocean 
as under the guidance of her 
hand. It was a joy to see her, 
her fringed tunic of white 
deerskin blown close about her, 
her cloak and hair flying in 
the wind, her feet firm planted 
on the swaying deck and shining 
like ivory in the spray, with 
great white gulls wheeling and 
crying in the air above, for 
it seems that the birds also 
loved her... .” 

“. .. Not for all my mas- 
ter’s persuasion would she 
change the fashion of her dress. 
He would have made for her 
garments such aS our women 
wear, but she would not, being 
unwilling to expose her bosom 
as our maidens do, and yet 
she cared not that her legs 
were bare to the knee... .” 
(The two extracts form an un- 
conventional but striking pic- 
ture of Aphrodite, daughter of 
the sea.) 

“..,. At times also when 
the Lord of Fire had gone 
forward to the look-out she 
would on mischief bent shift 
the helm a little so that a 
light spray splashed aboard, 
wetting him. Then would he 
come limping aft along the 
gangway between the benches 
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to where she stood, intent 
upon her steering. After a 
while, standing beside her, he 
would say ‘ Look up,’ and she 
would take no heed. Then he 
would say again, ‘ Look up,’ 
and call her by her name; 
and at that last she would, 
her face at the same time 
aglow with a smile, for he 
knew, such is the way with 
lovers, that she could never 
do just this thing without the 
smile coming. In those days 
we had all become like chil- 
dren. Every man on board 
was her slave.” 

We must not allow the boy’s 
enthusiasm to occupy all the 
remaining space, for there is 
much to come. 

They reached Cadiz safely, 
and again they wintered there. 
Then, as soon as the Season of 
Flowers had come, ‘‘ The Lord 
of Fire being now in haste to 
return home,” they set sail, 
and passing the narrow straits 
made all speed to Sicily. But 
I will continue in the words of 
the narrative. ‘‘ There (i.e., in 
Sicily) black news awaited us. 
The Great King, the Son of Time, 
Lord of the Golden Age, had as- 
cended the hill of the Deathless, 
and his son, the Judge of Men, 
now reigned in his stead. The 
Lord of Fire grieved, and for a 
long time was undetermined 
what he should do. The Judge 
of Men was a harsh man and 
cruel, who hated the Lord of 
Fire, being of his mother’s kin. 
Of the Judge of Men, now that 
he had become the Great King, 
strange stories were told us. 
His lust was cruelty, and not 
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content with witnessing the 
bull wrestlers at the festivals, 
he would on some slight offence 
have young men and maidens 
cast defenceless into the arena 
to be gored by the bulls. Other 
yet more horrible stories we 
heard that were beyond the 
truth, for all men murmured 
at his cruelty. 

“Finally the Lord of Fire 
decided that he would go to 
the Isle of Copper, farthest 
east of all the islands of the 
sea. There a king ruled to 
whom in earlier days my 
master had taught all the arts 
of forging and casting metals, 
and there also, because of the 
abundance of copper, he could 
best use the precious cargo we 
had brought from the White 
Country. 

“hither, therefore, we set 
sail; and when we came near 
the Hundred-Citied Isle the 
Lord of Fire, having faith in 
my prudence and discretion, 
wished to put me ashore secretly 
so that I might discover how 
all things fared of a truth in 
the Palace of the Great King, 
bidding me rejoin him in the 
Isle of Copper at the first 
opportunity with my news. 
Willingly undertaking this duty, 
I landed by night at a secluded 
beach on the south coast, my 
master before departure saying 
farewell with many kind words ; 
she also at the last put an arm 
about my neck and kissed me, 
while he looked on, smiling at 
us both. I never saw them 
again. ...” 

For the first time in his 
story Dallas came to a definite 
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pause. It is possible that his 
state of trance was gradually 
ending. When his monotonous 
voice took up the tale again 
there was evidence of a slight 
but unimportant hiatus in his 
narrative. 

“*, .. One of my master’s 
slaves, impelled by fear, made 
known my secret presence at 
the workshop. I was brought 
before the Judge of Men and 
closely questioned. I said that 
the Lord of Fire had sent me 
hither from the Isle of the 
Burning Mountain and that he 
himself would follow soon. For 
many moons I lay in prison; 
and then, because the Lord of 
Fire had taught me more than 
all others the arts of which he 
was a master, the Judge of 
Men commanded me to work 
for him. Unable to escape, I 
laboured for long years in his 
service, even until my son had 
grown to be a man. For him 
I made new halls in the palace, 
many new store- houses and 
granaries, two great Lions of 
Bronze to guard the Palace 
gates and a wide dancing floor 
for the Most Holy, The Priestess 
of the Great Mother.” 

Once again the voice of 
Dallas ceased. The slender 
cord that bound him to the 
far distant past was parting 
strand by strand. His voice 
was @ little brisker and more 
hurried when he resumed. 

“Less than two years after 
my unhappy return to the 
Hundred-Citied Isle a ship came 
bringing tribute from the King 
of the Isle of Copper. Closely 
I questioned the shipmaster, 
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and from him I learned my 
master’s fate. There had been 
much talk of it in the island, 
and I do not doubt that what 
the shipmaster told me, though 
hearsay, was the truth. 
“When no great distance 
from the Isle of Copper our 
ship, which had withstood so 
many perils of the sea, was 
caught by night in a sudden 
storm such aS are common 
around that island during the 
Season of Flowers. And as 
they ran before the gale, of a 
sudden the ship struck upon 
a sunken rock and began at 
once to break in pieces. At 
the shock of the ship striking, 
the Lord of Fire ran to the 
poop to help the helmsman. 
A great sea broke over the 
ship, and, unable to save him- 
self because of his lameness, 
he was washed overboard. The 
girl, who had followed him, 
wrapped only in her cloak, saw 
him dragged under by the 
receding wave. On a sudden 
impulse she cast off her one 
encumbering garment and dived 
after him into the sea. But in 
the turmoil and roar of the 
waves she could not find him, 
nor did he make answer to 
her calling. Strong swimmer 
though she was, her search for 
him exhausted her. At the 
last, in despair of finding him, 
She let herself be carried by 
the run of the sea, using all the 
remnant of her strength to 
keep her head above the waves. 
Of my honoured master and 
of the ship and crew, all my 
companions of so many moons, 
nothing more was seen or 
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known. For yet a long time 
the girl drifted, battered by 
the sea, until at the first light 
of dawn she saw the foam of 
waves breaking upon @ prom- 
ontory of sand. With a last 
effort she gained the shore. 
As the day came the wind 
fell, and the sun rose into a 
cloudless sky. Cold and weary 
she lay upon the sand and let 
the warm rays dry her body 
and her hair. By-and-by she 
fell asleep. 

“Some time later a passing 
goatherd spied her, stood awhile 
amazed and staring, then ran 
to the King’s Palace agog 
with the marvel. That day it 
so chanced was a festival of 
the Great Mother. From far 
and near men had gathered 
for the dances and to buy and 
sell their wares. All these 
people, hearing the goatherd’s 
story, flocked down to the 
coast. Not venturing to ap- 
proach, they stood and stared 
at the white girl naked and 
asleep upon the sands. And 
a great wonder took them, for, 
they said, assuredly no one so 
white and beautiful can be 
mortal, but must needs be one 
of those maidens of the sea of 
whom seafarers tell idle tales 
to those who live on land. 

“Under the eyes of that 
concourse of people the girl 
awoke and was ashamed. For 
the people of her nation more 
than all others shrink from 
being seen unclad. But in a 
little while, looking up, she 
saw the great awe and sol- 
emnity in the faces of the 
bystanders, and a smile came 
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to steal away her shame, that 


irrepressible smile I knew so 
well. And at the sight of it 
all those standing round broke 
into laughter and she with 
them, so that the memory of 
that moment of laughter stayed 
with them, and she is known 
to all the people of the island 
as the Laughter-Loving to this 
day.”’ 

Again Dallas paused, and 
there came into my mind those 
two lines of Homer’s ‘ Odyssey ’ 
which some scholais say are an 
interpolation :— 


“7 3 &pa Kimpovtrave pirouperdys Appoditn 
és Tidpov: €vOa 5é of Téuevos Bwuds Te 
Buhers,””} 


Speaking now more rapidly 
and with more colour and ex- 
pression, Dallas went on— 
“So they brought her to the 
aged King, whose daughter 
tended her with loving care 
because of that beauty of hers 
that won all hearts. Now 
this daughter had a son, a 
fair youth close on manhood 
whose father no one knew. 
To this lad the girl, after her 
first grief, turned for conso- 
lation. They loved each other, 
and with him the girl knew 
even greater happiness. She 
was wont to accompany the 
boy into the mountains, whither 
he delighted to go hunting with 
his hounds. One day it chanced 
that, when running in to spear 
a wild boar that his hounds 
had bayed, his foot slipped and 
the boar gored him, cutting a 
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vein so that his life-blood ran 
out. 

“The girl mourned him ex- 
ceedingly, a8 only one who 
loves laughter can, and when 
in the fulness of time she bore 
him @ son she could no longer 
endure to live. With her last 
breath she begged those about 
her that they should not bury 
her in the earth, but that they 
should carry her body in a 
ship far out to sea and give it 
to the waves. Which strange 
desire of hers they fulfilled; 
for no one even now could say 
her nay. 

“‘ Thereafter the people built 
@ shrine in her honour above 
the King’s Palace and within 
sight of the sea. For they 
believe that she is not dead, 
but is numbered among the 
Deathless. Which thing I also 
believe, being indeed the first 
of all her worshippers. And 
they say that one day she will 
return to them out of the sea; 
but this I cannot believe, for 
I know that the cruel sea never 
gives up those of whom it 
takes possession, or else my son, 
my only son, would long ’ere 
this have returned... .” 

At this point Dallas’ voice 
took on an expression of grief 
so real and poignant that I 
caught myself murmuring con- 
ventional consolation. “‘ Time,” 
I began, and then stopped, ap- 
palled at the futility of suggest- 
ing time as healer of a grief 
already close on forty centuries 
old. But somehow the word 








1 “But laughter-loving Aphrodite went to Cyprus to Paphos where is her 


precinct and fragrant altar.” Bk. viii. ll. 362-3. Butcher and Lang’s translation. 
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must have drifted through to 
his now rapidly awakening con- 
sciousness. 

“ Time,’’ he echoed, and then 
in a voice so low I could peated 
hear him, ‘‘ What . 
time.” And with that his chair 
rasped back along the floor- 
boards and he looked at me 
wide-eyed. 

“What did you...?” he 
began. “‘I believe I’ve been 
asleep. What was it? Oh 
yes, the time!” He looked 
at his wrist- watch. ‘ Great 
snakes!’ he cried, ‘‘ it’s close 
on midnight.” 

He got up rather shakily and 
stretched himself with a slight 
shiver. And again he quoted 
Browning. “I feel chilly and 
grown old... dear dead 
women with such hair too, 
what’s become of all the gold 
... now I wonder what put 
that into my head.” 

He gave his head a shake 
and smiled slowly. ‘‘I feel all 
muzzy still; your whisky must 
have been stronger than I 
thought.”’ 

“TI expect you have been a 
bit short of sleep lately,’’ I said. 

Henodded. “Forgive me for 
being such a dull companion.” 

I wondered if he was wholly 
unconscious of all that had 
happened. “ Not altogether,”’ 
I smiled ; “ you talked in your 
sleep.” 
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He did not seem at all per- 
turbed. His conscience, at any 
rate, was clear. ‘“‘ Did I?” he 
said. “‘ Fact is, my nerves are 
all in rags. But now I really 
must go. Good night, and 
thanks for that wonderful drink. 
I shall always remember you 
as the man—like that chap in 
Shakespeare, wasn’t it ?—who 
could call ‘spirits from the 
vasty deep ’—very excellent 
spirits.”” (By heavens, he was 
not far wrong!) “Now I must 
fly; I haven’t even packed.” 
And he departed after a last 
good night. 

Until three in the morning I 
sat up writing out his narrative 
before the memory of it 
dimmed. Just before getting 
into bed, I glanced again at 
the card he had given me 
earlier in the evening. Dallas, 
D. E. Dallas I repeated, my 
fagged brain groping on the 
brink of revelation. On the 
edge of sleep a phrase in that 
long story I had just written 
out came into my head: “ Fly ” 
—yes, that was it—‘‘ fly over 
the sea like a bird’”’; and with 
it came enlightenment. ‘“ Why, 
Dedalus, of course; who else 
could it be?’’ And now far 
past all capacity for wonder, I 
fell asleep and slept late into 
next morning. 

When I came down to break- 
fast he had gone. 
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MARKET DAY IN TYROL. 
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SomeEnHow I knew that back. 
Head and shoulders showed 
above the crowd just as the 
same head and shoulders had 
appeared before, from mid- 
stream in the Highlands of 
Kenya. Then, as now, he had 
a droopy felt hat on his head, 
and wore a Harris tweed coat 
and an eye- glass. It was 
twenty years since I had first 
seen him—just the head and 
shoulders of him at _ first— 
sitting unconcernedly in the 
middle of a torrent, apparently 
cuddling an ox. 

I was out on a shooting 
trip at the time, and had not 
seen a white man for days, 
when suddenly I came upon 
him and, breathless, asked if 
I could help. 

“ Hullo!” he said, looking 
up with a grin—it was then 
I noticed he wore an eye- 
glass. “No, I don’t think so, 
thanks. This is my wheeler 
ox, and he’s had a _ heart 
attack or something just when 
they brought the team down 
to water. I don’t want him 
to drown, so I am _ holding 
his head up till the boy comes 
with the whisky.” 

“ Whisky ? ” 

“TI don’t think whisky would 
do him any harm?” he asked 
anxiously. ‘Do you?” 

* Lots of things mightn’t do 
him any harm,”’’ I replied. 
“Well, I have sent my boy 


back to the camp with my keys 
and we'll hope for the best.” 

So, evidently, did the ox. 
He stirred and moved his 
heavy head from Beverley’s 
arm to his shoulder and blew 
@ cloud of spray into his face. 

I chuckled. 

The ox blew again, good 
and hard. 

Beverley, completely uncon- 
cerned, patted the animal’s 
nose. “Poor fellow,’ he 
observed. 

The boy appeared with a 
bottle of whisky, held it up 
for a@ moment to show the 
unbroken seal for his master’s 
inspection and produced a cork- 
screw. <A pop, and the boy 
waded into the stream and 
handed over the bottle. Bever- 
ley half raised himself on to 
one knee, shifted the burden 
of the beast’s head on to the 
native, put two fingers in the 
animal’s cheek and _ slowly 
poured in the whisky. It was 
then, I think, that the ox 
noticed Beverley’s eye-glass. 
He raised his head and ap- 
peared to have a good look. 
The result was evidently 
too much for him. Or per- 
haps it was the whisky. He 
struggled violently and floun- 
dered about to regain his feet, 
completely submerging Bever- 
ley in the process, and finally 
staggered out to the opposite 
bank to where I stood. 
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Beverley stood up, gave him- 
self a couple of shakes and 
waded over to me. I offered 
him my cigarette case. 

“What happens now?” I 
asked, limp with laughter. 

“Nothing,” he said, light- 
ing up. “cc Why g 9 

The water poured from his 
trousers, from the brim of his 
hat and the pockets of his 
coat as he spoke. 

The ox ambled on unsteady 
legs along the river bank to- 
wards @ solitary tree. 

“ Drunk !’’ remarked Bever- 
ley. 

“Dead drunk!” I agreed ; 
“and I don’t wonder. You 
gave him the entire bottle.” 

“Think what a lot of water 
he’d had _first,’’ observed 
Beverley. 

The ox reached the tree, 
leant against it and eyed us 
sadly. Beverley adjusted his 
eye-glass and stared back. The 
ox lay down and died. 

“Damn!” said Beverley. 

“Tf you will fix him with 
your eye-glass———’ I began. 

“Don’t be a fool!” he 
replied. ‘“‘He’s had a heart 
attack ; it’s old Muhoroni, my 
wheeler, and a particular pal 
of mine, too. I don’t know 
how I am going to get the kit 
through without him.” 

“Tm terribly sorry.” 

“So I see,” he said dourly, 
as he watched me mop my 
eyes. 

An hour later we were hav- 
ing lunch together in his camp, 
half a mile up the river from 
the ford. He was an Assistant 
District Commissioner travel- 
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ling by fifteen - mile - a - day 
marches to the Northern Fron- 
tier. That was twenty years 
ago; since then our friend- 
ship had ripened intermittently, 
and. now here he was again, 
head and shoulders this time 
appearing from a stream of 
cattle, peasants, cheapjacks 
and salesmen; for it was 
market day in the large and 
important village of Sonneneck, 
in the Tyrol. 

“ Beverley!” I shouted 
across intervening peasants. 

He turned his head and 
adjusted his eye-glass. 

“Hullo!” he said. “ You 
here?’? He was never sur- 
prised at anything, and went 
on immediately: ‘‘ Have you 
seen that remarkably fine Monta 
Fana bull at the corner ? ”’ 

“TI haven't,” I admitted. 
“Neither have I seen you 
for about five years. How 
goes it? ”’ 

He grinned cheerily. “ Fine, 
thanks. Taking a spot of 
leave in Tyrol; resting the 
brain, what? Where do you 
spring from ? ”’ 

“* Painting here for a month 
or so,” I explained. 

“Good! Now come along 
and explain some of these 
unknown breeds to me, since 
you are a habitué.”’ 

* You know that all I know 
about cattle is that they have 
four legs, and a tail—and 
a pair of horns,” I added 
hastily, rubbing my back after 
a friendly nudge from an ad- 
jacent cow. 

He chuckled. ‘‘ Come along. 
Let’s ask. I am not too strong 
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on the lingo.” He piloted me 
towards a family group stand- 
ing hopefully round their cow. 
He patted the beast. 

** What is that ? ’’ he asked in 
passable dialect. 

“A kuh!” (a cow), came 
the laconic answer from the 
peasant. 

“So far so good,” he re- 
marked to me in English. 
Then to the man, ‘‘ What sort 
of cow?” 

* A milch kuh!”’ 

“ Right again! ’’ said Bever- 
ley; “‘ but what race ? ”’ 

“Oh! A _ fleck kuh!” 
said the man. 

“We're getting on nicely,” 
murmured Beverley to me; 
then, ‘ Good milkers ? ”’ 

I left him to his technical 
inquiries and looked about me. 
Cows seethed all round us. 
Peasants in picturesque hats 
leant against their beasts, 
discussing the day’s prices and 
smoking pipes. Gossiping, they 
would both lean up against 
the same side of the cow; but 
bargaining, one would stand 
on either side with elbows 
firmly planted on her back, 
the cow’s broad quarters thus 
providing the counter across 
which she herself was sold. 
The animals seemed used to 
it, and stood four-square and 
unperturbed whichever way the 
peasants propped themselves 
up. 

Goats and sheep formed a 
sort of undertow in the packed 
and moving throng of man 
and beast, for the smaller 
stock was mostly tethered each 
by its hind-leg to the wrist 
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of one of the younger members 
of the owning family, who 
could thus only do their scraps 
of shopping or sightseeing to 
the inseparable accompaniment 
of the family goat. Inevitably 
the current of this undertow 
was at times very strong, and 
propelled one slowly and some- 
times violently up the village 
street. I anchored myself to 
a stall that dealt exclusively 
in trousers. 

Piled neatly in stiff rows, 
or hanging upside down from 
trouser hangers all along the 
top rail, there must have been 
hundreds of pairs. Mostly 
they were of heavy Loden, 
and would stand almost by 
themselves, of such thick home- 
spun were they. A group of 
peasant lads were choosing 
some of these. At the farther 
end of the stall was a collec- 
tion of stripes of rather lighter 
material, for our office workers ; 
and these reminded me of 
nothing so much as the herds 
of zebra on the Athi Plains in 
Kenya. There stood my friend 
the Postmaster, turning them 
over reflectively. 

“Could you tell me,” he 
said deferentially to me, ‘‘ what 
is being worn in London? I 
want to buy the latest thing 
in stripings: would these be 
worm in London now?” He 
held up a pair of zebra effect. 

I could not honestly say 
they would. For a fraction 
of a second I tried to picture 
in my mind’s eye what would 
happen if they were—definitely 
a brighter London. 

“I think those are quite 
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unique—and very smart in 
Tyrol,” I replied evasively. 

He sighed. “I have always 
so much desired just one suit 
from London.” 

Beverley had strolled up. 
“Tll get my tailor to send 
him a real bunch of English 
patterns and a measurement 
form,’’ he suggested. 

“ Oh, thank you!”’ returned 
the Postmaster direct in dia- 
lect, then added happily, “I 
do understand a little English, 
you know. I made up my 
mind I would know, anyway, 
enough to read a post-card.”’ 

** Sensible fellow ! ’’ remarked 
Beverley drily. 

“ Greet thee, God!” intoned 
a well-known voice. Im- 
mediately behind me stood 
Pontius Pilate. At least, he 
had taken that part for two 
decades now in the local Pas- 
sion Play, and was therefore 
known by that name to ail 
his older clientéle. 

He was, as usual, selling 
hats. He had a very fine 
booth, with rows and rows of 
felts. There were hats for all 
ages and both sexes. Cocky 
little green or brown felts for 
small boys, each with a gay 
feather or two; straws for 
the girls, with heavy bands 
of bright wool embroidery 
round the crown;  broad- 
brimmed black felts with 
heavy gold tassels for the men’s 
Sunday wear; smaller, glossier 
ones with beautiful gold em- 
broidery, and broad ribbons 
flowing from the back, for 
the women; and rows and 
rows of exactly similar hats, 
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not unlike Homburgs, for the 
daily wear of all the men. 

For a while we watched 
young fellows selecting these. 
Hat after hat was tried, perched 
decorously on their heads ; then 
would come hesitation, con- 
sultation and decision. After 
which the new owner would 
take the hat of his choice, give 
it a good punch here and a 
twist there, and put it on his 
head again, having made it the 
only possible hat for himself, 
and himself the only possible 
wearer of the hat. Off went 
each individualist, mightily 
pleased with his purchase. 

“Come on, Beverley, buy 
a hat!’ I suggested. 

He was not averse to the 
idea. 

“ Let me first introduce you 
to Pontius Pilate!” I said. 

Beverley’s poker face never 
relaxed by a fraction. He 
held out his hand. ‘An un- 
expected pleasure!’’ he mur- 
mured. 

“My friend needs a hat— 
@® nice green Tyrolese hat. 
You see how badly he needs 
one!’’ I told Pontius. 

Pontius eyed me serenely. 
“So does the gracious gentle- 
man himself,’’ he remarked. 

Beverley chortled. ‘‘ Quite 
right! Two hats it shall be. 
How’s this?’’ He selected a 
mauve plush one, removed my 
hat and perched the horror 
on my head. ‘Just to get the 
general effect,’’ he explained. . 
“Very smart,’ he announced, 
‘* but three sizes too small; and 
somehow the colour clashes! ”’ 

Pontius Pilate was nothing 
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if not a salesman. He laughed 
politely, for it had pleased a 
customer to be funny, then 
swiftly removed the mauve 
plush from my head and re- 
placed it with a fine soft felt 
of dark green, the line of which 
was rather good. He produced 
another in brown for Beverley, 
who was, however, amusing 
himself by trying on each 
species in turn, stooping to 
consider them in the mirror 
quite solemnly, but certainly 
not seriously. 

Pontius waited patiently. 
Just then the crowds parted 
ahead of us, for George was 
driving the barouche very slowly 
down the village street. Pres- 
ently he halted. The Gracious 
Lady and George were having 
an argument. She thought 
the horses could wait about 
for half an hour. George, 
knowing the tendency of these 
half-hours to lengthen into 
the whole morning and half 
the afternoon, was firm about 
putting up at the Goldener 
Horn. 

She caught sight of me and 
of Beverley, who at that 
moment was wearing a huge 
black hat with golden tassels, 
and she waved her umbrella 
at us. 

“We will come back later 
for the hats,’ I told Pontius. 

“No, we won’t,”’ said Bever- 
ley, flicking one—luckily the 
green one—on to my head and 
another on to his own, and 
handing a note together with 
our old hats to Pontius Pilate. 
“Send them along to the Gol- 
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dener Horn, and thank you very 
much.” 

“I thank you greatly. The 
gentleman has honoured me.” 
Pontius bowed low. “ Auf 
wiedersehen !”’ 

“ Auf wiedersehen!”” We 
made our way to the barouche. 

“Tf you are going to intro- 
duce me to any more New 
Testament dignitaries, you 
might just let me know,” 
said Beverley. 

“No, not just yet. This is 
the Gracious Lady, with an 
old castle here and a delight- 
ful brogue—a great friend of 
mine. Come along!” 

The Gracious Lady got out 
of the barouche as we came 
up, grumbling that George only 
wanted to put up the horses so 
as to go round the fair on his 
own. 

“I don’t think you have 
met my friend Beverley,” 
said I. 

The old lady looked up and 
Beverley looked down. ‘“‘ Sure, 
it’s a pleasure still to come.” 
She smiled at him. 

“Would either of you be 
wanting to buy a cow?” she 
went on. 

“TI have just bought a hat, 
so shall have to postpone the 
cow,” I explained. 

“I should have to pro- 
ceed on my walking tour in 
the approved local manner,” 
laughed Beverley, waving his 
hand in the direction of a small 
boy tied to a very large goat. 

“Och, I am not meaning 
that now. It’s myself must be 
buying a cow to-day, and 
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George has gone off with the 


horses... . 

“T would like to help you 
choose a cow,” said Beverley, 
brightening. 

“Tt must be a good milch 
cow,” continued the old lady, 
“for my daughter’s away in 
India and my son in China, 
and all their children will be 
out for the holidays. . . .” 

“Beverley is an expert,” 
said I. 

“Come along, the pair of 
you,” said she. 

“ What about a Monta Fana 
cow?” asked Beverley. “I 
was talking to a dealer over 
there, and he was telling me 
the milk records taken together 
with the butter fat... .” 

The two were deep in technic- 
alities. ‘“‘ Shall we be taking 
a look?” said she. Beverley 
shouldered a path for her. 

Lingering, I bought a pound 
of plums, and, perched on the 
railings on the top of the 
church steps, I watched the 
quest for the perfect cow. 
Beverley soon saw one that 
pleased him, for he gave tongue 
and steered a cross-country 
course to the farther side of 
the market square. There I 
lost track of him for a while, 
for every cheapjack in the 
square came up with his wares. 
I bought a beautiful gilt ginger- 
bread pig, with a pink sugar 
eye, and refused all else. Pink 
soap, embroidered braces, large 
and small cow bells, and black- 
cocks’ feathers were all dis- 
played in turn for my benefit, 
but to no avail. 
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By twelve o’clock the ever- 
moving stream of people pass- 
ing by seemed suddenly to have 
acquired sausages. Hot saus- 
ages in strings, held in the 
fingers and eaten bite by 
alternate bite with a roll of 
bread held in the other hand. 
A sausage vendor with a large 
tray slung round him accosted 
me a8 I came down the steps. 
I was hungry, and bought a 
string of four sausages and the 
accompanying length of roll. 
They were very tasty. I was 
half-way through my second 
sausage when I came face to 
face with the Gracious Lady 
and Beverley. 

Beverley fixed me with his 
eye-glass. 

“* Have one ?”’ I suggested. 

“ Garlic !’’ said he, shudder- 
ing slightly. 

I presented him with the 
gingerbread pig. 

He gazed at it thoughtfully 
for a moment. 

“Thank you,’ he said. 
“Thank you! A _ charming 
memento and such a good 
likeness. . . .” 

“TIT am thinking it was in 
the lower fourth that you two 
met!’’ laughed the Gracious 
Lady. 

“Not exactly. We were 
certainly very young. He was 
@ pompous young official in 
those days, and I was one of 
those pioneer settler fellows— 
the sort referred to in the 
poem, ‘Take up the White 
Man’s burden... .’”’ 

“On the contrary,” 
Beverley, 


said 
“that poem, and 
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in fact most of his, refer almost 
exclusively to the officials, great 
pro-consuls and so on.”’ 

I turned to the Gracious 
Lady. “To be exact, I first 
met this great pro-consul cud- 
dling an ox in mid-stream.”’ 

“Tt’s myself would like to 
hear that story,’ she twinkled. 
“I should have asked before 
whether you could both come 
up to lunch ; shall I be expect- 
ing you in an hour’s time? I 
must be going along now to 
make arrangements for Maria 
Theresia.” 

*‘ Maria Theresia ? ”’ 

“Yes. The cow! We have 
just bought her. Have you 
seen George anywhere ? ”’ 

George was ultimately dis- 
covered anchored by a veritable 
chain of sausages to a glass of 
beer outside the Goldener Horn. 

** So like him, with his mid- 
day meal waiting for him at 
home,”’ sighed the Gracious 
Lady. “‘ Matilda will be so angry 
with him, and with me, I fear ! 
She will hold me responsible 
when we go out together. 
Matilda is his wife, you know, 
and just a wee bit strict. Tell 
him to have the horses out as 
soon 28 possible.” 

George, still munching loudly, 
brought out the horses, and the 
Gracious Lady climbed into 
the barouche. 

“Come along and we'll pick 
up the cow,’ said Beverley to 
me. 

“ Pick up the—what ? ” 

“That Monta Fana cow 
we've bought. They had 
another to sell, so there was 
some difficulty about delivery, 
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as George had the horses, so 
it’s tethered outside the post- 
office at the moment. I said 
I would run it up for her.” 

“It’s @ cow, not @ car,” I 
reminded him. 

“She will move along under 
her own steam, anyway.” 

She did. Beverley un- 
tethered her, chatting pleas- 
antly to her the while. ‘“ Come 
on, now! Good lass! ” 

The cow, evidently unused 
to being handled in just that 
way, cast one despairing glance 
at the stranger, turned tail 
and fled, barging through the 
crowd. Beverley dived after 
her. I followed. A few village 
lads joined the chase. We 
pounded along together, the 
cow leading by a@ couple of 
lengths. 

“Ten to one on the field!” 
called the Gracious Lady jubi- 
lantly, a8 we passed within 
hailing distance of the 
barouche. 

“It will be a bit of a mix- 
up if she gets in among the 
booths!’ panted Beverley. 
Pontius Pilate saved the situa- 
tion. He caught her round 
the neck as she passed his 
stall, threw his weight back. 
She stopped dead, and Pontius 
sat down. 


** Stout fellow !”’ said 
Beverley. 
“Alas! Yes!” said he, 


picking himself up. 
“Why, that’s Maria Ther- 

esia, my sister-in-law’s cow ; a8 

quiet a beast as ever chewed 

the cud,” said the Postmaster, 

strolling up. 

“ Possibly,” replied Bever- 
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ley, “ but I think we shall be 
all right now. I'll try leading 
her.” He tied the tethering 
rope securely round her horns 
and started off. She followed 
meekly. 

We passed along by way of 
the confectionery stall. It was 
gay with long coloured sugar 
sticks and balls, set off by 
slabs of nut chocolate and bars 
of toffee. In the very centre 
of the array was a pile of cream 
buns, white with a powdering 
of sugar and exuding richness. 
On the top of the pyramid was 
an extra large one—a veritable 
king of cream buns. 

Just after we had passed, 
“Hi!” shouted the stall-keeper. 

“Hi! Stop her!” said his 
wife. Children laughed. 

I turned round. The king 
of cream buns had gone. Cream 
was squelching from the 
corners of Maria Theresia’s 
mouth. Beverley and I looked 
at each other. I dived my 
hand into my pocket and pro- 
duced a shilling. 

“That bun wasn’t for sale. 
It was for the top of our 
pyramid,’ announced thé stall- 
keeper’s wife coldly. 

Beverley weakly produced 
another shilling. 

She pocketed both and went 
on grumbling. Pontius Pilate 
came up chuckling. ‘“ You 
want help,” said he; “Til 
send Adolf.” 

“Tl come myself; it’s my 
dinner hour,” said the Post- 
master. 

Adolf appeared on the scene : 
@ diminutive urchin of about 
eight summers, in very tight 





trousers, a short jacket and 
a perched hat decorated with a 
wonderful blackcock’s feather. 

** Woa there !”’ he said, going 
up to the cow and pounding 
her nose with a small and 
grimy fist. He had to reach 
up to do it. The cow blinked 
and breathed heavily upon 
him. ‘‘ You and I are going up 
to the castle,’ he announced, 
and piloted her safely up the 
road. 

“Tl step along too,” said 
Pontius. ‘“‘ We rarely sell a 
hat after twelve, and my 
daughter is in charge.” 

Adolf was ahead with the 
cow. Pontius and Beverley 
followed. The Postmaster and 
I brought up the rear. We 
took the road to the castle. 

At the turn of the road a 
funny little man with red hair 
and an enormous parcel ap- 
peared upon the scene. 

“ Hullo, Judas!” said the 
Postmaster cheerfully. “‘ Where 
are you off to?”’ 

“ Table-cloths, clear starched, 
for the castle,’’ explained the 
little man, who in everyday 
life fills *he réle of washer- 
woman’s husband as adequately 
as he does the dreadful part 
of the betrayer in the great 
Play. It is, in fact, the elas- 
ticity of his share in producing 
the family budget that enables 
him to undertake one of the 
most arduous réles in the Pas- 
sion Play, as well as maintain 
his position as conductor of 
the village band. 

Judas joined the party. The 
Postmaster fell behind for a 
moment, and explained to him 
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sotto voce the component parts 
of the company—Beverley and 
myself, the cow, the cream bun, 
the Tyrolese hats and much 
else in great detail. Judas 
nodded and sucked a cold pipe, 
at peace with the world. 

“It’s awfully good of every- 
one to come along,’”’ said Bever- 
ley, suddenly turning round 
and realising the size of the 


party. 
“Not at all!” said the 
Postmaster. ‘Did not the 


Gracious Lady bring something 
down for the relief of my 
mother’s asthma ? ”’ 

“‘She brings her friends to 
buy my hats,” murmured 
Pontius. 

Beverley realised that we 
were basking in reflected glory. 
““She appears to do a great 
deal here,’’ he said. 

“When I was young,” an- 
nounced Adolf airily, ‘the 
Gracious Lady gave me a 
shilling for running a message— 
@ whole shilling, mark you. 
And the first I ever pos- 
sessed.”” He whistled as he 
piloted Maria Theresia up the 
last steep bit of the road and 
then stopped. 

At the top, by the side of 
the road, stood a crucifix; 
beneath it a bench, a scrap of 
garden; and beyond it a won- 
derful view. Snow mountains 
ranged clear against the sky. 
Glaciers glinted in the mid- 


day sun. It was beautiful 
beyond belief. 
The others, just a little 


ahead of the Postmaster and 
myself, stood together, gazing 
at the crucifix. 
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“I am always so sorry for 
the original of your réle,” said 
Beverley to Pontius. 

“I have felt the same 
sorrow myself,’ replied Pon- 
tius, ‘‘when I stand on the 
balcony with the mob beneath 
me; and I don’t look as far 
as the wings, but at the sea of 
upturned faces, and I forget 
that I have known each indi- 
vidual face since babyhood—it 
is just a mob that is swaying 
me—and that will be quiet and 
go away—at a price!” 

“And he would be very 
tired after an all-night sitting,” 
said Beverley. 


ce Aye! 99 

“What was he, after all, 
but a Roman Provincial 
Commissioner; just a fellow 


P.C., who made the sort of 
mistake any one of us might 
have made,” he said gently. 
** It’s so difficult to guess which 
of our mistakes will live for 
ever, isn’t it?’ His mind 
was back in Africa, among @ 
diverse troubled people, which 
he administered for England 
much as Pilate ruled for 
Rome. 

For a while the tall broad- 
shouldered figure and the fine 
drawn features of this judge of 
differing peoples stood motion- 
less before the village memorial 
to Pilate’s eternal mistake. And 
the village hat-maker gazed at 
the British Commissioner with 
the light of complete under- 
standing in his eyes. 

Adolf knelt for a moment 
before the crucifix, hat in 
hand, holding it as if for the 
Figure on the Cross to see the 
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glory of his beautiful black- 
cock’s feather. 

The cow ate chrysanthemums. 

“Shoo!” said Adolf, jump- 
ing to his feet. ‘‘ Shoo!” and 
he waved a twig at her. 

“Take care how you shoo 
her or she will be off again! ”’ 
warned the Postmaster. 

“ We don’t particularly want 
to arrive in the courtyard at 
the double,’ said Pontius the 
portly. 

Adolf eyed his seniors with 
a great contempt, and saun- 
tered on through the castle 
gates, piloting Maria Theresia 
before him with complete non- 
chalance. As he passed under 
the gateway he cocked his hat 
at a knowing angle and 
swaggered in. 

Pontius, who had been wear- 
ing his broad-brimmed felt like 
a halo at the back of his head, 
pulled it on to his forehead and 
buttoned up his coat. The 
Postmaster straightened his tie. 
Judas shifted his parcel from 
his shoulder and carried it 
under his arm. We _ were 
arriving. 

I wondered what 
Gracious Lady would say. 

She had, I soon found, more 
than one thing—an interest in 
cows—in common with our 
dour administrator Beverley, 
for you could not take either 
by surprise. 

She was in the garden, and 
came down the path leisurely, 
as half market day seemed to 
arrive in front of the courtyard 
gates. 

“ Griiss Gott’ (God greet you), 
She said. 


the 
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“IT have brought you Maria 
Theresia,’ piped up Adolf. 

“Sol see. What a beautiful 
feather, Adolf. What about 
hot coffee and spiced cake in 
the kitchen now, for you?” 
She turned to the rest of us. 
“Won't you all come in?” 
She brought us all into the first 
courtyard, and crossed the ter- 
race to call George. 

““ George!’ she called, look- 
ing down into the lower court. 

No answer. 

Again, “ George! ”’ 

“TI expect he is stabling 
the horses,” she explained, 
“and Matilda just won’t an- 
swer for him. She never will. 


Let’s try again!” She 
twinkled. 
“George, Maria Theresia is 
waiting for you in the 
garden.” 


A door opened, and Matilda 
shot out. 

“Tll come myself,” she 
answered shortly, untying the 
blue apron that protected the 
white apron, that in turn 
covered the silk apron that is 
de rigueur in Tyrol on high days 
and holidays. She took the 
steps at the double, arriving 
in our midst panting. “‘ Who 
is—where is ...?” 

“This is Maria Theresia,”’ 
said the Gracious Lady, patting 
the cow. 

Matilda swallowed. She eyed 
the cow appraisingly. ‘‘ A nice 
beast,”’ she commented, and 
led it and Adolf away. 

“There will be lunch in 
half an hour, if you both wait 
on,” said the Gracious Lady to 
us, quietly, in English. Then, 
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to the world in general, “‘ What 
about beer ? ”’ 

“It would be very accept- 
able,”’ said the Postmaster. 

“Tt would be more than 
that!’’ said Pontius, mopping 
his brow. 

“Out here it would be per- 
fect,’’ added Beverley. 

Judas looked wistfully over 
his parcel. He did not rightly 
belong to this company of 
honorary cowherds, nor was 
he usually rewarded with beer 
for bringing up the table- 
cloths. 

“Put that parcel down in 
the dining hall and join us for 
the beer, Judas.”’ 

Judas fairly skipped away, 
and came back without his 
parcel, patting his wisps of 
red hair into place and looking 
completely at ease. 

We sat by an octagonal 


stone table on the battlements, 
with all the valley spread 
beneath us. River and pasture, 
ploughland and woods, threaded 
through by the dusty white 
highroad, straight as an arrow, 
straight as the Romans had 
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built it two thousand years 
before. 

The Postmaster and Pontius 
made polite conversation with 
the Gracious Lady. It ranged 
from English suitings and Tyro- 
lese hats to the market prices 
of cows, and thence surprisingly 
to Roosevelt. 

But Beverley sat silent, look- 
ing down the valley. 

The beer arrived. Long, 
tapering green glasses, and six 
bottles fished ice-cold from the 
fountain in which they lay. 
Beverley sat dreaming on. 
Presently he looked from the 
valley beneath him to the 
walls of the old tower that rose 
sheer behind us for a hundred 
and thirty feet; and then 
turned to me, musing quietly— 

“A Roman castle in the 
hands of an Irishwoman, talk- 
ing to Pontius Pilate and Judas 
in Tyrolese dialect with a 
brogue to it—and the most 
beautiful view in the world, 
half Tyrol lying like a map at 
our feet. ...Isuppose...I 
suppose I am awake?” said 
Beverley. 
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I. SOME WAR-TIME MISADVENTURES OF AN ACTING 


THE work of the “ P”’ boats 
during the War has been the 
subject of a recent story in 
“ Maga’s Log,” but, so far 
as I am aware, nobody has 
yet described the début of 
P.01, the first of the clan. 
To the best of my ability I will 
recount my experiences in con- 
nection with this hitherto 
unrelated episode of naval 
history. 

After two years as a mid- 
shipman in a battle cruiser I 
was promoted to the rank of 
Acting Sub-Lieutenant, and, 
three months later—in Decem- 
ber 1915—was appointed to 
H.M.S. P. 01. Like Mr Durn- 
ford, who wrote so ably of 
“P” boats, I found that no- 
body in the ship seemed to 
know what kind of vessel a 
“P” boat might be—except, 
of course, the assistant clerk, 
who, as usual, “knew but 
wasn’t allowed to say.”’ Though 
the work of this genius was 
connected almost entirely with 
the issue of soap and tobacco, 
he had once had access to @ 
confidential book, and there- 
after had been unable to forget 
the fact. However, after re- 
ceiving proper treatment from 
his messmates, he was forced 
to admit that his knowledge 
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of new ships was non-existent. 
The more approachable of the 
wardroom officers were reticent 
when questioned on the matter ; 
and no wonder, for none of 
them knew the right answer ! 
When taking leave of the Cap- 
tain I screwed up my courage 
and asked him whether he 
could give me any information 
bearing on P. 01; but he was 
not to be drawn, and I got 
nothing out of him beyond 
orders to report to the senior 
naval officer at the Clyde. 

A sprig of the nobility 
amongst the midshipmen in- 
vited me to a farewell luncheon 
—at his expense—at the North 
British Hotel in Edinburgh ; 
and @ very satisfactory meal 
it was, too. Being well ac- 
quainted with the ways of my 
noble host, I was not altogether 
taken by surprise when the 
bill was forwarded to me for 
settlement. I sent it, with a 
letter of explanation, to the 
Sub of my late mess, and was 
pleased to learn from him a 
week afterwards that the 
‘sprig’ had found out there 
were more ways than one of 
being a ‘ belted earl.’ 

Next day, at the office of 
the 8.N.O., I met my new 
Captain, who informed me that 
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I was his First Lieutenant and 
that we should proceed im- 
mediately to H.M.S. P. 01. 
We arrived shortly before 
noon and introduced ourselves 
to the managing director of 
the firm by whom our ship was 
being built. He was coldly 
polite to the Captain, and then 
he turned to me. “I want 
you to understand,” said he, 
“that the ship to which you 
have been appointed is being 
built in strict accordance with 
the plans laid down by the 
Admiralty. There will be no 
alterations in her fixings to 
suit your personal convenience, 
and most particularly does this 
obtain in your cabin. The 
ship will be provided with 
stores as laid down in the 
regulations which govern such 
matters; and I will only add 
that my men are bribe-proof 
and that there is not one 
spare fathom of rope, pot of 
paint, shackle, block or tackle 
in the hive of industry over 
which I have the honour to 
preside. Nobody has ever suc- 
ceeded in doing this firm in the 
eye, so it is quite useless for 
you to make the attempt. I 
tell you all this, not because I 
believe that mere words could 
turn the heart, the wicked 
thieving heart, of any First 
Lieutenant of His Majesty’s 
Navy, but in order to explain 
that all your nefarious schemes 
will be reported to me and, 
therefore, brought to nought.” 
But his eyes twinkled as 
he finished his peroration, and 
I was in no way astonished 
to find that the roughness of 





his welcome was exceeded only 
by his extreme kindness and 
willingness to do everything 
possible to make the ship a 
success, the quarters of her 
officers and men comfortable, 
and her stores the envy of 
every First Lieutenant and 
Engineer Officer in our flotilla. 

The interview closed with 
the information that an office 
had been set aside for our use, 
and an invitation to lunch 
daily with the firm: true 
hospitality, Scottish hospitality, 
which is the best and most 
readily forthcoming of any, 
and we enjoyed it for more 
than two months. 

The daily luncheon was not 
altogether a festive meal; for 
the company, which consisted 
of the heads of departments in 
the yard, were surely some of 
the hardest-worked men in the 
War: luncheon was not, to 
them, an occasion for frivolity ; 
it represented nothing to them 
but a daily necessity to be 
dealt with conscientiously in 
order that they might remain 
bodily fit for their endless 
work. But our old friend the 
managing director—who had 
probably more heavy responsi- 
bilities on his shoulders than 
any of the others—never lost 
his sense of humour, and could 
always be relied upon to keep 
the conversation in as light 
@ vein a8 possible; he was 
always ready to enlarge upon 
his favourite theme, the wicked 
ways of naval officers in dock- 
yards, and his stories were an 
endless source of enjoyment 
to all of us. 


. 
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During the two months we 
spent in dockyard hands, it 
was, of course, necessary for 
us to live in the neighbourhood. 
I forget where the Captain 
took up his abode, but being 
young, inexperienced, without 
any idea of the cost of living, 
and loving comfort above every- 
thing, I chose a large and very 
expensive hotel as my head- 
quarters; but I neglected to 
make inquiries at the office of 
the S8.N.O. about my pay. I 
knew that I should be entitled 
to some sort of allowance for 
having to live ashore, and left 
it at that: in those days it 
was not the custom of Acting 
Sub-Lieutenants to worry much 
about financial matters; they 
were more inclined to let people 
like the messman or Messrs 
Gieve do the worrying. 

At the end of a week I was 
presented with a bill which 
staggered me. I turned the 
matter over in my mind for 
two or three days, and came 
to the conclusion that the only 
thing to do was to have a 
friendly chat with the manager 
about ways and means; I 
therefore left a note requesting 
an interview in the evening, 
and went off to my day’s work 
with a light heart. 

On my return to the hotel 
in the evening I asked as usual 
for the key of my room, was 
informed that the manager 
had it, and that he requested 
my presence in his office at 
once. “‘ Now what is this and 
that,” I asked myself; ‘“ have 
German spies been caught in 
the act of ransacking my room 





for plans of P. 01, or what?” 
The sooner this friendly chat 
takes place the better, I 
thought. To the managerial 
office I went in haste, but 
was there friendliness within ? 
There was not. Said the 
manager to me: “ Your bill 
was presented to you three 
days ago and it is still un- 
settled. I do not know your 
business here, but I do know 
that yours is rather a pre- 
carious profession in time of 
war, and I am not going to 
house and feed you for a week 
without having something to 
show my directors for it. For 
all I know, you may be blown 
up tomorrow. I must take my 
precautions until you settle 
your bill.’ Taking his pre- 
cautions was all right and fair, 
I thought; but when it tran- 
spired that ‘his precautions ’ 
was just another term for my 
luggage, I thought that pessi- 
mism as regards my future was 
being carried to rather absurd 
lengths. He would not agree 
with me when I told him the 
obvious truth, that he was 
losing his nerve ; nor would he 
even discuss the question of 
waiting peacefully until times 
were better. In so many words 
it was a case of “ your money 
or your clothes,” and that 
was all about it. 

Fortunately for me my Cap- 
tain had come to meet a friend 
at this hotel; so off I went to 
find him, and possibly through 
him a way out of the difficult 
situation that had arisen. I 
ran him to ground in the 

smoking-room, laid my pitiable 
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case before him, with the result 
that he was good enough to go 
straight to the manager with 
me. 

When confronted by a full- 
sized and rather bitter man, the 
manager was a different pro- 
position altogether, and I thor- 
oughly enjoyed this second 
interview. He had not even 
got out of his chair to speak 
to me, but now he was practi- 
cally standing to attention to 
hear what was being said— 
and much was being said. It 
was to the effect that my pay 
was awaiting me at the office 
of the 8.N.O.; that it was not 
the conduct of a gentleman 
to behave as the manager 
had behaved; that in time of 
war it was an unfriendly act 
to pinch the belongings of a 
naval officer in Scotland on his 
lawful occasions ; and, in short, 
if the key of my room were not 
returned to me at once, the 
matter would be brought to 
the notice of the Lords of the 
Admiralty, the Commander-in- 
Chief in France, the Prime 
Minister and Horatio Bottom- 
ley himself. That such wicked 
behaviour on the part of the 
manager, if broadcast, could 
only result in the hotel being 
put out of bounds for all 
officers. Where would the 
manager go then for honey, 
asked the Captain, when every 
third guest in the hotel was 
an officer of some description ? 
It was made very plain that 
my Captain was in consider- 
able doubt as to whether I 
would accept an apology or 
whether I would consent to 

remain another hour under such 


an inhospitable roof. Never 
was there such a spate of 
words; the manager was com- 
pletely overwhelmed. Being 
quite within his rights, he 
had, possibly, plenty to say 
on the subject, but he was 
given no opportunity to open 
his mouth, and he bowed his 
head to the storm, handed me 
back my key, and the inter- 
view ended. 

I thought my Captain would 
have been out of breath after 
all that talking, but I was 
wrong, for a8 soon as we got 
to my room I heard his opinion 
of me and my foolishness in 
tones very loud and clear and 
in terms most unmistakable. 
As @ ‘telling off’ it was a 
masterpiece; and some two 
years later, when a Sub of a 
gunroom mess, I was able to 
reproduce some of it when 
addressing a midshipman who 
had turned into his hammock 
when insufficiently washed after 
coaling ship. 

Next morning I collected my 
pay, paid my bill and took 
cheap lodgings in Sauchiehall 
Street, where the company, if 
not quite so refined, was in- 
finitely more amusing. But I 
tell no tales of Sauchiehall 
Street here; they are not 
forgotten, but I am quite sure 
that Mr Blackwood’s blue 
pencil would rule them out of 
order. 

There was not very much in 
the way of work for me to do 
so far as the ship herself was 
concerned ; in fact, so little, 
that I looked forward to a 
life of ease; but it was the 
Captain, and not Satan, who 
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found work for idle hands to 
do. He was no bad judge of 
character, and he guessed— 
quite rightly—that if left to 
myself I would spend no time 
in the dockyard at all, and 
would be frittering away my 
money in riotous living. He 
therefore drew a battleship’s 
complement of charts, and set 
me to work at bringing them 
up to date. For the benefit 
of the uninitiated I will explain 
what that entailed. 

A battleship is supplied with 
—roughly—two dozen folios of 
charts, and these cover the 
whole world ; she is, incident- 
ally, also supplied with a 
specialist Navigating Officer 
who has one Assistant Navi- 
gating Officer—and sometimes 
two. A destroyer, on the other 
hand, has comparatively few 
charts to cope with and no 
specialist Navigating Officer. 
In the Dover Patrol the only 
charts which we kept up to 
date were those that covered 
the areas over which we 
worked: wrecks and mine- 
fields (our own as well as those 
of the enemy) in the Channel 
ensured plenty of work on 
those charts, and if they were 
few in number, they were 
models of care in their way; 
they had to be, for our existence 
depended upon their absolute 
correctness. 

Chart correcting is never 
finished ; instructions with re- 
gard to the work are issued 
monthly, weekly and—in war- 
time—daily by H.M. Hydro- 
graphic Department. The posi- 
tion of a wreck must be marked 
on the chart, and deleted when 


the wreck is removed; an 
occulting light may be tempor- 
arily obscured, or changed into 
a flashing light, and must be 
marked a8 such; the position 
of mine-fields—known and sus- 
pected—must be marked with 
great clarity, and altered as 
areas are reported clear by the 
mine-sweepers. The labours of 
Hercules were but child’s play 
to the task which was set me, 
and, although I worked at it 
for eight or nine hours a day, 
I made very little headway. 

As the ship neared com- 
pletion, the Captain lost his 
interest in the dangers to navi- 
gation which might be en- 
countered off the east coast 
of Australia or in the region 
of Cape Horn, and my energies 
were directed towards the 
charts required on our passage 
to Dover, when operating from 
that port, and towards a multi- 
tude of other matters connected 
with the organisation of the 
good ship P. 01. 

Came eventually the day 
when all was finished, our ship’s 
company, stores, ammunition 
and fuel embarked, and we 
put to sea—still in charge of 
the shipbuilders—for our trials. 
These were carried out to the 
great satisfaction of all parties, 
and, at their conclusion, we 
were given a farewell luncheon 
at the firm’s expense. After- 
wards, the ship was formally 
handed over to the Captain, 
we said good-bye to our very 
good friends the shipbuilders, 
and off they went in haste to 
start work on yet more “P” 
boats and destroyers. 

We remained at anchor for 
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the rest of that day, the ship’s 
company being kept very busy 
cleaning the ship and removing 
all traces of her late inhabi- 
tants, the dockyard ‘ maties,’ 
who are the untidiest men in 
the world. 

Next morning, long before 
crack of dawn, we weighed 
anchor and proceeded on what 
was to prove a very adven- 
turous trip. We struck the 
foulest of weather from the 
start, and by noon there were 
@ good many people on board 
our ship besides myself who 
had discovered that the real 
art of rolling could only be 
studied properly in a “P” 
boat. The wind backed in 
the afternoon watch—my watch 
that pleasant day—and P. 01 
showed us what she could do 
in the way of pitching. Now 
‘pitching’ is a term used by 
the cowboys of America to 
describe the antics of an un- 
busted broncho, but pitching 
as practised by P.01 would 
have turned the most unbust- 
able broncho in the U.S.A. 
all colours of the rainbow with 
envy. She preferred her seas 
quite green, it appeared, and 
would waste no time in throw- 
ing mere spray over her open 
bridge: by 4 P.M. the canvas 
screen round the bridge was 
split to rags, the charts were 
s0 much pulp, the Captain, 
quartermaster and I were three- 
parts drowned; at least one 
of us was very tired of the war 
and all it entailed. Watch-and- 
watch was the portion of the 
gunner and myself in P. 01, 
so I left the bridge shortly 
after 4 o’clock thrilled to the 


core by the certain knowledge 
that I should be making my 
reappearance on what might 
be left of it at 6 P.M., at mid- 
night, at 8 A.M. the next day, 
and 80 on ad nauseam. 

The sea grew worse as the 
day wore on, and at half-past 
five I, in my ignorance, en- 
deavoured to make myself 
weather-proof before being due 
on the bridge again. I arrayed 
myself in two complete suits 
of uniform, rubber overalls and 
sou’-wester, and the usual 
‘lambie’ (duffel) coat and 
trousers as issued to destroyers ; 
to make an absolute certainty 
of the job, I put a big bath 
towel round my neck. At 
5.55 P.M. I ascended the hatch- 
way; at 5.56 p.m. I seized 
one of the lifelines which ran 
fore and aft on either side of 
the upper deck; and at 
5.57 P.M.—or thereabouts—a 
nice green wave swept me on to 
the engine-room hatches. It 
is the habit of some people— 
obviously not sailors—to write 
of a wave ‘folding’ one in an 
‘embrace’: a wave does no 
such thing—it knocks one tail- 
over-end; I have had some 
and know what I am talking 
about. Well and truly did I 
get that wave in the neck— 
the only vulnerable chink in 
my armour—and instead of 
the towel I might just as well 
have had nothing at all. A 
wave has a wonderful eye for 
a@ weak spot, and this particular 
one, in the usual manner of 
waves, had gone straight to it, 
with the result that, in spite of 
all my precautions, I arrived on 
the bridge soaked to the skin. 
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During the last dog-watch 
we were shipping a lot of water, 
the bridge and some of the 
deck fittings were much dam- 
aged, the whaler was stove-in 
at the davits, and two casual- 
ties were reported from the 
stokehold. The weather being 
now a bit over the odds for 
small craft, the Captain decided 
to ease down, alter course and 
take shelter on the coast of 
Ireland. 

We eventually reached a 
certain Irish port, and, being 
observed and challenged by 
the local coastguards, made 
the correct reply—a group of 
letters — and anchored. But 
our reply had not satisfied 
the Irish coastguards by any 
means, and they challenged 
us again; back went the same 
answer as before, and still there 
seemed to be suspicion in Ire- 
land as to our identity. Dis- 
daining the customary pro- 
cedure of war-time, they started 
to question us en clair and, 
“What ship is that?” they 
asked. Coastguards and shore 
defences generally being notori- 
ously touchy in time of war, 
we decided to humour them, 
and replied, with our dis- 
tinguishing pennants, P. 01. 
“Not understood,” was the 
answer, so we repeated our- 
selves. ‘‘ Are you Pekin?” 
they queried. ‘‘ No,” was our 
reply, “‘ we are P. 01.” “ You 
are Chinese Navy?” they 
asked us tentatively ; but we 
would not admit the soft im- 
peachment, and proceeded to 
describe ourselves more fully 
a8 being His Majesty’s Patrol 
Boat No. 01. At that they 


gave us up as hopeless and 
retired for the night. One 
wonders if the coastguards went 
home and told their wives that 
all was well with the command 
of the seas now that China 
was on the hop in British 
waters. But why did they 
insist on our being Chinese ? 
The word ‘ Pekin’ bears not 
the slightest resemblance to 
‘Pp. 01’ in the Morse code— 
any boy scout knows that 
much. Spell it out, gentle 
reader: Pekin goes like this 


P. 01 like this 


. 
> 


No resemblance at all, is there ? 
Not even an Irish signalman, 
one would think, could get 
that little lot mixed up—but 
one would be wrong. 

We talked the matter over 
in the wardroom; the Cap- 
tain, the engineer and the 
gunner all thought we should 
be safe until the storm abated, 
but I was not of that opinion 
and said so. “If we are 
practically known to be Chinese 
in the dark,’ I told them, 
“the good Lord only knows 
what we may be suspected of 
being in the light of day. 
We look like a German sub- 
marine, and it’s £500 to a 
pinch of snuff that these mad 
Irishmen will induce some hero 
to come and scrag us before 
we can get out of the way. 
Let us therefore beat it while 
the going is good even if the 
weather is foul.’’ No use; the 
Captain won, of course, and I 
spent a sleepless night in con- 
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sequence. However, he was 
right; we were not molested, 
and the storm had almost 
blown itself out by the time 
we were ready to make another 
start for Dover. Our delay 
had been short, but it was 
nearly the end of P. 01, as you 
shall hear in due course. 

The secret of our construc- 
tion lay, as I had stated in 
the wardroom, in the fact 
that our hull was built so as 
to resemble that of a German 
submarine on the surface—and 
@ very good imitation it was, 
too, even to the funnel which 
was shaped like the conning 
tower of a submarine, to the 
superstructure, and to the stern 
which sloped down almost into 
the water. The idea was that 
we should cruise about the 
ocean, deceive German sub- 
marines from a distance as to 
our identity, and, having de- 
ceived them, that we should 
proceed to destroy them with 
the utmost dispatch. We were 
well armed; for, in addition 
to a four-inch gun on the fore- 
castle, we carried an assortment 
of depth charges, a brace of 
fourteen-inch torpedoes at the 
stern and a nine-ton ram in 
the bows. We were, so to 
speak, ready for Germans at 
both ends of the ship. 

The business of deceiving 
U-boats and luring them to 
their doom was all right, 
we thought, but it was alto- 
gether another thing to find, 
after quitting Ireland, that 
every ship of His Majesty’s 
Navy and the Mercantile Marine 
was also deceived. Our de- 
scription and probable daily 


position were, no doubt, pro- 
mulgated to all ships by their 
Lordships of the Admiralty ; 
but, judging by the conse- 
quences, the news fell upon 
deaf ears. We were attacked 
by practically every merchant 
ship we met in the Irish Chan- 
nel; their pluck was un- 
bounded, their zeal beyond all 
praise, but our appreciation 
of the high seamanlike qualities 
of their Captains was less than 
nil. There was no time for 
signalling when we met one 
of these heroic merchantmen ; 
we had the appearance of a 
German submarine, and that 
was enough for them in the 
misty weather; all we could 
hope for was to get away with a 
whole skin. Fortunately we 
had—as motorists put it—a 
quick acceleration, and we 
were frequently called upon to 
make every use of it; person- 
ally, I spent most of my time 
on the bridge with one hand 
on the engine-room telegraph. 

It was @ great relief to us to 
get safely clear of the Irish 
Channel, but the weather took 
a turn for the worse. We had, 
perforce, to ease down, and 
this delayed our passage still 
further; yet drenched, cold 
and uncomfortable though we 
were, we comforted ourselves 
with the knowledge that in 
bad weather and low visibility 
lay our safety—safety from 
our friends. 

As we approached Land’s 
End this crumb of comfort 
was reft from us, for the morn- 
ing broke fine and clear, and 
at 8 A.M. the awful truth came 
out—we had run out of ‘ chal- 
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lenges and replies.’ These were 
groups of letters, changed 
every twelve hours, and al- 
though we had started with 
enough of these very neces- 
sary groups to see us through 
the trip in any ordinary cir- 
cumstances, the exceptionally 
foul weather had defeated us, 
and there we were with no 
reasonable excuse for our exist- 
ence or presence in British 
waters. A perilous predica- 
ment ; and the more we talked 
over the situation, the less did 
it appeal to us. 

We could not hope to get 
much farther unnoticed, and, 
sure enough, our ‘ friends ’ soon 
began to put in an appearance. 
The first of them came from 
the sky—a ‘ blimp ’ (small air- 
ship) out to get an appetite 
for breakfast; then another 
‘blimp,’ then a third. They 
challenged us one after the 
other, and we replied with the 
group of letters allotted to the 
twelve hours preceding mid- 
night. Naturally enough, this 
did not go down very well, 
and they challenged us again ; 
80 we replied as before, but, 
a8 an afterthought, added our 
pennants. It was evident that 
our ‘ pals’ in the air were far 
from satisfied, and as they 
came lower in order to look us 
over more carefully—or to drop 
bombs with greater accuracy, 
we thought—we made explana- 
tions in the Morse code. Fortu- 
nately for us, the senior of 
those ‘hawk-eyed bird-men’ 
(war-time journalese for air- 
men) had a kind heart, and 
decided to refer to Plymouth 
before abolishing a possible 
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friend. He ‘ referred,’ and the 
Plymouth defence flotilla came 
out in full blast. 

More challenges and more 
out-of-date replies. The de- 
stroyers were at action stations, 
all guns were trained on us, and, 
one way and another, things 
looked remarkably unpleasant 
from the bridge of P. 01. Never 
before or since has a signalman 
worked so hard with a sema- 
phore as ours did for the next 
ten minutes; but we were 
still unpopular after all our 
messages of welcome and good- - 
will. 
The flotilla closed, and I 
had a happy thought—inspira- 
tion can come to even the duilest 
of us in an emergency—so, 
with the Captain’s permission, 
I went aft like a scalded cat 
for a navy list, for I believed 
I was acquainted with the Sub- 
Lieutenant in the flotilla leader. 
I was right, so I returned to 
the bridge at speed, fully pre- 
pared to parley with him and 
establish friendly relations. 
Our leading signalman was still 
very busy, and, as the ‘ second 
hand’ (a R.N.V.R. rating) was 
incapacitated by sea-sickness, I 
grabbed the hand flags and 
waded in with my message. 

“ First Lieut. to Sub-Lieut.,” 
I began, all very formal. “ How 
did the flock of sheep get 
into the headmaster’s kitchen 
garden at Dartmouth? Who 
gingered the Commander’s horse 
for the opening meet ?”’ That, 
I thought, would serve for 
purposes of identification, for 
only two people in the world 
could answer those questions— 
that Sub was one and I was 
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the other. Ignoble exploits, 
those two acts of reprisal for 
harsh treatment received, but 
we got a lot of fun out of them 
at the time, [remember. There 
was no reply, but either my 
signal or orders from Plymouth 
prevented our being blown out 
of the water. We remained, 
however, an object of deep 
suspicion—that was nothing 
new to us by then—and, with 
all hands off the upper deck, 
we were ordered to Plymouth. 
We proceeded in execution of 
those orders, and the guns of 
the flotilla were trained on 
us until we reached harbour. 

Not a very hearty reception 
for us with our fine new ship ; 
and, a8 we secured to our buoy, 
we felt rather worse than Mr 
Bateman’s unfortunate man 
who “didn’t know it was a 
boiled-shirt affair,’ for, in a 
manner of speaking, we had 
also made our appearance in 
the wrong clothes. 

The Captain never told me 
what he had said by way of 
explanation, but, in the Saw- 
dust Club that night, I met my 
friend from the flotilla leader, 
and I left little unsaid to him. 

We left Plymouth next morn- 
ing—complete with ‘ challenges 
and replies,’ you may be sure— 
and made an uneventful pas- 
sage to Dover: uneventful, 
that is to say, except for in- 
different behaviour on the part 
of an oil fuel pipe; it led 
from one of the tanks to the 
stokehold by way of my cabin 
and directly over my bunk. 
While I was on watch it 
sprang a leak ; nobody noticed 
it, of course, and when I came 
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down to rest my weary head, 
the state of the cabin beggared 
description. For the rest of 
the trip I had to sleep in the 
wardroom; and what with a 
gramophone, @ noisy steward 
and @ puppy, that very often 
meant no sleep at all. 

On arrival at Dover we were 
the centre of attraction for 
two days. Every officer of the 
sixth flotilla wanted to inspect 
us, and it would have been a 
good deal cheaper for us if a 
thirst for knowledge had been 
the only kind of thirst from 
which they suffered. 

To the Admiral of the Dover 
Patrol, P. 01 was just a new 
toy, and he played with us a 
lot for a week or two: jolly, 
healthy games which included 
investigations—not personal in- 
vestigations on the part of the 
Admiral—as to how much 
rough weather we could stand ; 
how we compared with the 
big ‘ tribal’ class destroyers in 
taking on a really good English 
Channel sou’-wester; or how 
hear we could get to escorting 
@ ‘leave boat’ from Folkestone 
to Boulogne at full speed with 
@ big sea running. The only 
people who got any fun out 
of that last game were the 
soldiers who watched us at 
play from the deck of the 
‘leave boat,’ and I think it was 
the only bit of fun I ever 
grudged a soldier in war-time. 

After a fortnight or so the 
Admiral grew tired of us, and 
we were glad; the ordinary 
work of the Dover Patrol was 
hard enough in all conscience, 
but experiments in our time 
off as well, no thank you. 
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He is a familiar figure to 
naval officers in Hong Kong 
harbour. I never heard his 
real name—it is probably un- 
pronounceable, anyway—but as 
Sampan Charlie he has been 
known to countless successive 
commissions of His Majesty’s 
ships. He is famous for his 
skill in handling a sampan, 
his irrepressible good humour, 
and above all for his uncanny 
knowledge of the inner work- 
ings of the British Navy. 
Whether you want to know 
your next port of call, or 
whose names will figure in the 
next half-yearly promotions, 
Charlie can always supply the 
information. And seldom, if 
ever, is he mistaken. 

At the time the following 
incidents took place he oc- 
cupied the proud position of 
wardroom sampan man of His 
Majesty’s destroyer Lightning. 
As a rule his services were 
reserved for cruisers, but he 
had a great affection for the 
Tightning’s skipper, who, as 
a@ midshipman, had done him 
@ good turn by getting him a 
job when times were bad and 
the station depleted of ships 
owing to the War. So to the 
Iightning he attached himself, 
to the great delight and com- 
fort of her officers and the 
annoyance of the newly com- 
missioned flagship. 

One morning, shortly after 
the Lightning had returned to 
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SAMPAN CHARLIE. 


BY C. F. WALKER. 


Hong Kong from a cruise in 
Southern waters, Charlie went 
on board and demanded to see 
the ©.0O. Absent, for once, 
was his cheery smile and he 
seemed in a great state of 
agitation. Out of a welter of 
pidgin-English and _ gesticula- 
tion the skipper eventually 
elicited the information that 
Charlie’s treasured sampan, and 
with it his sole means of liveli- 
hood, was gone. Gone? Yes, 
stolen, and by that he-devil 
Ah Wong—might his ancestors 
burn in eternal fires and his 
offspring be devoured of 
dragons! And with touching 
faith he had come to beg his 
lord and master to help him 
retrieve his lawful property. 
The captain was somewhat 
nonplussed, the recovery of 
stolen sampans being rather 
outside his usual line of busi- 
ness, but he promised to do 
what he could and asked for 
further details. Upon this 
Charlie waxed very confidential 
and imparted the highly in- 
teresting information that Ah 
Wong was a noted pirate, and 
that the theft of sampans was 
an indication of a big coup in 
prospect. Further, it had come 
to his knowledge that the coup 
was to take the form of the 
capture of the Poyang, a British 
coastal steamer even now on 
her way from Hong Kong to 
Foochow. 
How did he know this? 
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Charlie shrugged his shoulders 
and spread deprecating yellow 
palms. One did not ask how 
he came by his information. 
The proof of the pudding was 
in the eating. Had the noble 
captain ever known him to be 
wrong ? 

It says much for Charlie’s 
reputation that the skipper 
terminated the interview by 
buckling on his sword and 
ordering the motor-boat to take 
him to the flagship: still more 
that the Commander-in-Chief, 
after listening to the tale, 
gave orders for the Lightning 
to raise steam forthwith and to 
sail in pursuit of the Poyang 
as soon a8 she was ready. But 
those who are familiar with 
China and the Chinaman know 
that important intelligence 
often comes through rather 
unorthodox channels and that 
Charlie, even in the bitterness 
of grief over his loss, was most 
unlikely to make such a state- 
ment unless it was well founded. 

Moreover, the Commander- 
in-Chief had been considerably 
worried by the recent activities 
of pirates up and down the 
coast. The shipping companies 
had appealed for his protection, 
and one rather ill-advised daily 
paper had even allowed itself 
to be panicked into glaring 
headlines demanding, ‘‘ What 
is the Navy doing?” But 
too often an 8.0.8. was the 
first intimation of anything 
amiss, and by the time a 
warship arrived in response to 
the summons the birds had 
flown with their booty and 
sometimes with hostages as 
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well. Here at last, then, wag 
a chance to steal a march on 
the pirates and to show the 
public that the British Navy 
could still fulfil its obligations 
a8 universal police force of the 
seas. 

All that forenoon clouds of 
black smoke poured from the 
Lightning’: stumpy funnels, and 
for once this exhibition called 
forth no signal of rebuke from 
the flagship. At noon she 
asked “‘ permission to proceed,” 
and twenty minutes later 
slipped through the Lyemun 
Pass and increased speed to 
twenty-five knots. And Sam- 
pan Charlie, at his own urgent 
request, sailed with her. So 
earnest were his entreaties that 
the skipper had not the heart 
to refuse him, and besides, as 
Charlie himself pointed out, 
he might come in useful as 
interpreter. His excitement 
soon communicated itself to 
the crew, who spent their 
dinner hour on the fo’e’sle 
straining their eyes for first 
sight of the Poyang. But the 
latter was a long way ahead, 
and, though she had been 
warned by wireless of the 
possible contingency, had been 
advised to continue on her 
course for fear of precipitating 
the crisis. 

And so it was that the W/T 
office, as usual, was first with 
the news. At half-past one a 
breathless telegraphist arrived 
on the bridge and thrust a 
signal pad under the captain’s 
nose. 

** §8.0.8.,” he read. ‘* Pirates 
8.8. Poyang. Position 22. 42. 
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N....,’ it broke off abruptly 
without giving the longitude. 
The same old signal. So they 
had pulled it off in spite of 
the warning. The skipper 
looked grim as he pictured the 
scene. The bridge rushed, cap- 
tain and officers overpowered : 
then the wireless wrecked as 
the operator was in the middle 
of his last frantic appeal. He 
turned to the telegraph and 
rang down for more revolutions. 
The hum of the turbines rose 
to a higher pitch and the 
wind began to sing through 
the signal halyards. 

The skipper picked up a 
pair of dividers and bent over 
the chart. Lucky he had got 
her latitude, anyway. For, 
knowing her course to Foo- 
chow, this gave him a very 
fair idea of her position. She 
must be nearly a hundred 
miles ahead and would be 
making about twelve knots. 
The Lightning was doing 
twenty-seven now—might man- 
age @ bit more if she was pushed, 
but she was not so young as 
she had been. Say six hours’ 
steaming. A lot could happen 
in that time. The Poyang 
might head for the coast, but 
the pirates could not know that 
a destroyer was even now on 
their trail. The skipper altered 
course a point towards the land 
and beckoned to his messenger. 
“Tell the engineer officer with 
my compliments to squeeze all 
he can out of her,” he said, 
and then settled down to a 
long, stern chase. 

Sampan Charlie was jubilant 
when he heard the news. His 
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information had been proved 
correct and now his enemy 
was in for a nasty shock. He 
might even regain his lost 
sampan. But to the anxious 
watchers on the bridge the 
minutes seemed like hours, the 
hours like days. All efforts to 
gain wireless touch with the 
Poyang proved fruitless, and 
there was nothing for it but 
to sit tight and wait as 
all the long afternoon the 
destroyer flew through the 
water faster than she had 
steamed for many @ long day. 
For the engineers responded 
nobly to the call, and at length 
their efforts were rewarded 
when, soon after six - thirty, 
a faint smudge appeared on the 
horizon ahead. 

No need for the captain’s 
order to man the fo’c’sle gun. 
It was already manned, with 
the gunner’s mate himself at 
the layer’s handwheel and all 
the ship’s company not on 
watch standing by to see the 
fun. Soon clouds of smoke 
began to pour from the fugi- 
tive’s funnel. She had evi- 
dently sighted her pursuer and 
was making a frantic bid to 
escape. But all the time the 
Lightning’s twenty-seven thou- 
sand horse-power was eating 
up the gap, and it became 
quickly evident that it was a 
race with darkness. For if 
daylight failed before they could 
catch her, the Poyang could 
easily give them the slip under 
cover of night, and even now 
the sun was dropping quickly, 
far too quickly, towards the 
rim of the western hills. 
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At last the gunner’s itching 
forefinger could bear the sus- 
pense no longer, and he hailed 
the bridge. ‘‘Can I give ’er 
one, sir?’’ he begged. For 
answer the captain focussed 
the portable rangefinder on the 
flying ship, then looked over 
the bridge screen and nodded. 
“Range eight thousand five 
hundred,” he called. “ Put 
one on her port bow, and for 
God’s sake don’t hit her!”’ 

A cheer rose from the fo’c’sle 
as, with a flash and a bang, 
‘ Annie,’ the foremost gun, sent 
her twenty-eight pound shell 
singing towards the fugitive, 
to raise a plume of white 
water a couple of hundred 
yards off her port bow. The 
only response was fresh columns 
of smoke from her funnel. She 
saw her chance and was going 
to have a run for her money. 

The gunner’s mate spat on 
his hands and glanced in- 
quiringly up at the bridge. 
But the captain waited till 
the range was down to five 
thousand. Then, “Give her 
another, lads,’ he ordered. 
* Right over their heads this 
time!’’ A second projectile 
hummed on its way and Sam- 
pan Charlie grinned appreci- 
atively at the thought of his 
enemy ducking as it whizzed 
overhead. But still the Poyang 
refused to stop. Instead she 
suddenly put her helm hard-a- 
starboard and ran straight for 
the shore. 

This mancuvre brought 
Charlie unceremoniously on to 
the bridge in a perfect frenzy 
of excitement. ‘I know, sir, 
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go for cleek. 
Makee sink ! ”’ 

The captain shook his head. 
* No can do, old son,”’ he said. 
“‘ Only scupper our own people. 
We must cut him off. Star. 
board twenty,’ he continued, 
turning to the quartermaster, 
and the last stage of the race 
began. For it was evident 
that the Poyang was heading 
for a small inlet often used by 
pirates, so Charlie averred. And 
the only chance was for the 
Lighining to get there first, 
Then, seeing their retreat cut 
off, the pirates might capitulate 
rather than face the warship’s 
guns at point-blank range. 

But by now the sun had 
disappeared behind the hills 
and the twilight in those parts 
is short-lived. A further mes- 
sage to the already sweating 
engineers sent a cloud of spray 
flying over the fo’c’sle as the 
destroyer gave of her best in 
a last desperate attempt to 
catch her prey. But it was a 
triangular contest and darkness 
and the Poyang ran a dead-heat 
for first place. For as the last 
rays of the setting sun left the 
sea, the little coaster, with a 
mighty commotion under the 
stern as she reached shoal 
water, shot through the narrow 
channel into safety, while her 
pursuer was still half a mile 
astern. 

The skipper of the Lightning 
put his helm over and hove-to 
outside, for it was useless to 
try tofollow. The chart showed 
one and a half fathoms in the 
channel, which, even allowing 
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for the tide, meant there could 
not be more than twelve feet, 
and the destroyer drew four- 
teen. It must have been touch 
and go with the Poyang, he 
reflected bitterly. But what 
was to be done next? An 
attack by boats under cover of 
darkness seemed, the only solu- 
tion, but the pirates were no 
fools and they were certain 
to be armed. There appeared 
to be only one entrance to the 
little land-locked bay, and this, 
of course, would be closely 
watched. 

It was Charlie who came to 
the rescue. He knew the place, 
he said. His father had a 
small farm in a@ village a few 
miles inland, but Charlie had 
early felt the call of the sea 
and spent most of his boyhood 
among the fisherfolk and sam- 
pan-dwellers up and down that 
part of the coast. From them 
he had learnt to handle a 
boat, but he had also learnt 
something which, at the 
moment, was still more im- 
portant—namely, that on the 
north side of the bay was a 
narrow rocky creek, marked 
only as a slender line on the 
chart, but which at certain 
states of the tide would float 
@ Sampan. Would it accom- 
modate a whaler? It would 
and should under Charlie’s 
guidance! He became voluble. 
If the Lightning could not see 
the Poyang, at any rate the 
Poyang ‘could not see the 
Iightning. She could steam 
round there unobserved, drop 
her boats there—an excited 
yellow finger stabbed at the 
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chart—and take the enemy 
unawares from the rear, to 
the honour and glory of the 
British Navy and the dis- 
comfiture of the hated Ah 
Wong ! 

It all sounded very simple, 
but the skipper was taking 
no chances; moreover, he had 
just had what he thought was 
rather a bright idea of his own. 
So the first lieutenant was 
summoned and this strange 
council of war, consisting of 
two of His Majesty’s officers 
and Sampan Charlie, sat down 
to perfect the plan of attack. 

Thus it came about that at 
eight-thirty, by which time it 
was quite dark, the master of 
the Poyang, imprisoned with 
his officers and crew behind 
the very grille designed to 
curb the activities of the pirates, 
heard the chug-chug of a small 
motor-boat approaching. He 
had been hoping against hope 
for something of the sort as he 
lay, in considerable pain from 
a bullet wound in the thigh, 
watching the pirates unloading 
his precious cargo into a fleet 
of waiting sampans. ‘“‘ They’re 
coming,” he whispered to the 
mate. But the pirates had 
heard the noise too, and 
crowded to the starboard side, 
which was towards the harbour 
entrance. The mate shook his 
head gloomily. ‘“‘ They’ll never 
get here, sir,” he observed, 
and in his heart of hearts the 
master knew his subordinate 
was right. 

As the motor-boat drew 
nearer a shot rang out from the 
Poyang, followed by another. 
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Then the Englishmen, peering 
anxiously into the darkness for 
the first sign of their would-be 
rescuers, suddenly saw two 
Verey’s lights soar upwards 
and fall with a sizzle into the 
water. This called forth a 
perfect fusillade of shots. What 
the devil were they thinking 
of? wondered the master 
angrily. No point in giving 
their exact position away un- 
necessarily. They would be 
seen soon enough as it was. 
But still the motor-boat came 
on, and soon a rocket screeched 
up towards the stars, to burst 
in a shower of golden fire. 

Now few things excite a 
Chinaman so much as fireworks. 
At the sight of these demon- 
strations from the motor-boat, 
a@ positive babel broke out as 
all the pirates dropped their 
work of unloading and, with 
shouts and yells, prepared to 
repel boarders. 

Shot after shot went singing 
off into the darkness towards 
where the approaching bow 
wave very soon became visible. 
A gallant effort, thought the 
master, but doomed to failure 
from the start. Even if the 
boat succeeded in getting along- 
side, the men could never gain 
the deck in the face of such 
odds. But suddenly, when 
pandemonium was at its height, 
@ cheer rang out behind him, 
and a stream of bluejackets 
poured over the port gunwale. 

Sampan Charlie had done his 
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work well, and, true to his 
word, guided the whaler and 
dinghy through the narrow 
creek without mishap. Then, 
on sighting the prearranged 
signal from the motor-boat, 
which had come in by the main 
entrance to create a diversion, 
they had approached with 
muffled oars and gained the 
Poyang’s side unobserved. The 
pirates, taken completely by 
surprise from the rear, put up 
@ poor resistance and were very 
soon clapped under hatches. 

Most of the sampans escaped 
in the darkness — Charlie’s 
amongst them—but the motor- 
boat caught a few, and, with 
the help of the bluejackets, 
what was left of the cargo was 
soon restowed. 


Charlie has a new sampan— 
@ gorgeous affair with a huge 
eye painted on each bow and a 
green-and-gold dragon twining 
its scaly coils about the stern. 
And if you ever have the honour 
of a trip with him, he will 
draw your attention, with im- 
mense pride, to a brass tablet 
on the backboard. On it is 
inscribed :— 


Presented to Sampan 
Charlie by the captain and 
officers of H. M.S. Lightning 
and the master and officers of 
8.8. Poyang, in grateful 
recognition of his services 
towards the suppression of 
piracy in the China seas. 
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FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


A BATTLE OF WITS. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL C. E. BRUCE, C.8.1., C.I.E., C.B.E. 


THE last Afghan War had 
the usual repercussions on our 
frontier, causing a general state 
of unrest and excitement. This 
unrest, coupled with the loss of 
prestige we had sustained by 
our disastrous retirements in 
Waziristan and elsewhere, had 
a most demoralising effect on 
the tribes, and took, as usual, 
the form of increased raiding 
into the districts. And it, also 
as usual, had been taken advan- 
tage of by all the bad characters 
in the districts themselves. 
The Kohat district proved no 
exception to the rule, and, at 
the beginning of 1921, the 
tribal area was infested with 
outlaws. Raiding, kidnapping 
and crimes of violence were 
the order of the day. It is 
indeed no exaggeration to say 
that the whole district had 
practically been parcelled out 
into raiding areas, each gang 
confining itself more or less to 
its own area, except when they 
combined, a8 they sometimes 
did, to carry out something 
specially daring. 

For example, in November 
1919, a very bold raid had been 
committed on the cavalry lines, 
and over a hundred rifles had 
been carried off. Again, in 
November 1920, a year later, 
@ still bolder raid had been 
committed in the Kohat can- 


tonments, and Colonel and Mrs 
Foulkes had been murdered. 

Both these raids, and others 
as well, were known to be the 
work of a Tirah-Jowaki gang 
under the leadership of Sultan 
Mir, assisted by a few Zakha 
Khel and Kambar Khel raiders. 
The Jowaki gang lived on the 
very confines of Tirah, close to 
the Afghan border. 

No raid, however, can be 
committed in British territory 
without both active and passive 
assistance from inside the dis- 
tricts. And, in this case, the 
gravest suspicions rested on the 
Bosti Khel and Sheraki Afridis, 
living just across the border, in 
the Kohat Pass. 

There, at the extreme western 
end of the Bosti Khel valley, 
was the home of the sinister 
Ajab and his gang. <A well- 
known cracksman and burglar, 
he it was who was said to have 
led down the Jowaki gang. 
Definite judicial proof against 
him there was none. Rumours 
there were in plenty. A name 
of dread to every wealthy 
shopkeeper and contractor in 
Kohat, he was suspected of 
having had a hand in burglary 
after burglary. Ever successful 
and never caught, his name was 
constantly being whispered, but 
few dared to mention it too 
openly for fear of reprisals. 
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Spy and burglar, Kohat an 
open book to him, his was the 
brain that chose the scene of 
the crime and worked out the 
details of the plot. But in 
cases of raids on the grand 
scale, having done his dirty 
work, he was generally content 
to retire into the background, 
while taking a generous share 
of the loot. In short, his 
reputation was rather that of a 
burglar than a raider. Proofs 
against him were therefore diffi- 
cult to obtain, and his arrest 
still more difficult to accom- 
plish. 

We had adopted a policy 
of excessive weakness, and had 
naturally reaped what we had 
sown. Every tribe along the 
frontier has agreements with 
Government, the surrender, or 
expulsion at least, of out- 
laws being invariably one of 
the terms. Yet little or no 
attempt had been made to 
enforce these terms. 

In addition, instead of sup- 
porting and rewarding the head- 
men—the natural tribal leaders 
—on whom we had formerly 
greatly relied for assistance in 
the maintenance of law and 
order, we had, by playing into 
the hands of the politically 
minded (whose interests were 
inimical to them), sapped their 
power and influence for good, 
though not for evil. 

Was it any wonder, then, 
that some of them at least, 
finding, as they said, that 
loyalty did not pay, had not 
only turned against us, but as 
this story will show, were even 
making a good thing out of the 
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resultant state of lawlessness 
by harbouring outlaws across 
the border and assisting them, 
and gangs brought down by 
them, in their crimes. 

Matters had indeed reached 
such a pitch and our prestige 
had fallen so low, and the 
number of heinous offences 
outstanding against the tribes 
was so great, that it was a 
moot point whether law and 
order could be re-established 
and our prestige regained with- 
out having recourse to an 
expedition. 

Every effort was therefore 
made, from 1921 onwards, not 
only to deal with the outlaw 
menace but to teach the tribes, 
both inside and across the 
border, that leniency had been 
only a matter of policy, and 
that, as this had failed, we 
still had both the power and 
the will to govern and to see 
that justice was done. 

During the years 1921-23 
about 260 out of the 300 out- 
laws were either killed, captured 
or surrendered, and practically 
no new outlaws came into 
being to take their places. 
Outlawry no longer paid! 
The results on serious crime 
inside the district were equally 
satisfactory. 

The goal we had set before us 
seemed in a fair way of achieve- 
ment. For as the glamour of 
the outlaw began to wane, 80 
did that of Government begin 
steadily to rise. No longer 
was the outlaw looked upon 
as @ hero but as a nuisance. 
He was now not a source of 
profit but of loss. Quickly his 
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harbourers and abettors began 
to tire of him when they found 
what penalties attached to giv- 
ing him sanctuary, and asked 
him to move on. But where ? 
No one wanted him. 

Surrenders were expedited by 
the death or capture of most 
of the famous outlaw leaders. 
The four ‘Guls’ had fallen— 
Arab Gul (Khattak), the hero of 
countless raids; Alam Gul 
(Wazir); Chahar Gul (Ban- 
gash), whose capture was 
one of the bravest deeds I 
have known on this wild bor- 
der; Badshah Gul, the King 
of the Maidangi; Salim, a 
renowned Mianwali outlaw, had 
been captured with all his gang ; 
and even ‘ The Great Kalu,’ as 
he was called, also of the same 
district, was within a month to 
meet the same fate: mere 
names now, but, at one time, 
names of terror and ill-omen to 
the law-abiding citizens of 
Kohat. 

Owing to their proximity to, 
and consequent dependence on, 
Kohat, there was no tribe which 
felt the effect of the measures 
taken, and the pressure being 
exercised, more than did the 
Kohat Pass Afridis. As the 
net of evidence and the chain 
of control began steadily to 
tighten, they became more and 
more uneasy. 

The effects of this continued 
pressure may possibly best be 
illustrated by the description 
of a meeting which took place 
between the arch-scoundrel 
Ajab and myself. 

I was seated in an assembly 
of the tribal headmen across 
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the border, in the Kohat Pass, 
where the King’s Writ does 
not run, and was pressing 
home to them both their duties 
and responsibilities, when there 
stalked into the midst of us an 
especially evil-looking young 
man, armed to the teeth. Ques- 
tioned as to who he was, he 
answered, “I am Ajab and 
want to surrender. But, before 
doing so, I should like to know 
the terms.” Convinced as I 
was of his guilt, there was, at 
that time, no judicial proof 
against him, so I answered, 
“Unconditional surrender. 
Your cases will be taken up 
and placed before a ‘ jirgah’ 
(assembly of elders), and judg- 
ment given in accordance with 


the finding.” ‘‘ These terms 
are not good enough,” an- 
swered Ajab. ‘That is for 


you to decide, Ajab. We shall 
get you when and where we 
can.”’ On this he swaggered 
out of the assembly and pro- 
ceeded on his way, never to 
be seen by me again, although 
I shall remember him to my 
dying day—as it was he and his 
comrades who were to become 
still more notorious over the 
murder of Mrs Ellis and the 
kidnapping of her daughter. 
By degrees order was replac- 
ing disorder, and peace replac- 
ing what had been practically 
a state of war. Confidence in 
Government’s power and will 
to govern was gradually being 
restored, and no longer did the 
people look at one with con- 
tempt and, a8 in many cases,— 
especially by the Pass Afridis 
—with scarcely veiled insolence. 
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That we should escape with- 
out an effort on the part of 
some of these desperate outlaws 
to re-assert their power and 
influence was perhaps hardly 
to be expected, and sure enough 
we were to experience a bold 
attempt to do so. 

On the night of the 14th 
February 1923, in dark and 
rain, they made their stealthy 
entry into the Police Lines of 
Kohat and got away safely 
with forty-six .303 rifles, skil- 
fully burgled from the maga- 
zine. Then the curtain fell 
and we were left wondering— 
wondering who had made this 
startling coup. 

But the curtain was soon to 
be lifted. 

The little frontier canton- 
ment of Kohat lies under the 
shadow of the border hills. 
On rising ground, to the north 
and immediately adjoining it, 
lies the Kohat city, and just 
beyond the northern walls of 
the city are the Police Lines, 
the scene of this daring crime. 
Round the city and canton- 
ment are many villages and 
hamlets of unsavoury reputa- 
tion. Thus stands the little 
oasis of Kohat, while, towering 
above it, to the north, rise the 
gaunt and pitiless hills of the 
frontier, the home of the trans- 
border tribes and of the out- 
laws, who have so often, in 
combination, rendered them- 
selves the scourge of the dis- 
trict. 

Owing to the stony nature 
of the ground around the Police 
Lines, tracking had proved 
most difficult. But, in spite of 
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this, rain having fallen, tracks 
of five men and also of two 
others, who had separated from 
them, were discovered. The 
tracks of the five men were 
with great difficulty followed as 
far as the Chiraghghar hills, 
heading in the direction of the 
Bosti Khel valley. A hundred 
and fifty yards to the north- 
west of the Police Lines the 
culprits had dropped thirty- 
nine of the sword bayonets 
belonging to the stolen rifles, 
These and two ladders (one 
wooden and the other of rope), 
left on the spot, were the only 
definite clues discovered on or 
near the scene. 

Information kept pouring in 
to the Superintendent of Police 
and myself that the crime was 
either the work of an Orakzai 
gang or of the actual Tirah- 
Jowaki gang. The motive given 
was that continued political 
pressure had so angered both 
these tribes that they had done 
this in revenge; or that their 
headmen, tired of the pressure, 
were on the point of settling 
up (which as a matter of fact 
was true), and the culprits, 
by committing some heinous 
offence, hoped to stop this, or 
at least to put off the evil 
day. 

These stories were common 
everywhere. But one other, 
scarcely whispered even in sec- 
ret, was that the seven culprits 
were Ajab and his gang. Urged 
by their headmen to settle up, 
and knowing that their associ- 
ates in crime, the Tirah-Jowaki 
gang, were also being hard 
pressed, they determined to 
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commit the crime so as to 
stop any settlement. Further 
details were that the rifles had 
first been hidden in the hills, 
but that, on the night of the 
16th or 17th, they had been 
removed to Ajab’s house and 
there concealed in a tunnel that 
ran underneath it, where were 
also hidden the proceeds of his 
other numerous burglaries. 
From the first, both the 
Superintendent of Police and 
I suspected Ajab. We knew 
that Mullah Muhammad Amin 
had been seen in his com- 
pany. He had visited Ajab 
at the time of the cavalry 
raid and at the time of 
the Foulkes case; he was a 
stormy petrel, and his presence 
a sure sign of pending trouble. 
An adherent and follower of 
Mullah Mahmud — that notori- 
ous and fanatical priest of 
Islam —an associate of the 
Jowaki gang, his advent boded 
no good. Just as an expert 
can generally tell at a glance 
the work of any well-known 
painter, so can a good detective 
very often perceive the handi- 
work of an artist of the under- 
world. The files of some bur- 
glaries, in which Ajab had 
been suspected, were perused ; 
the niceties of procedure were 
similar in the present case. 
Other deductions pointed to 
its being the work of Ajab and 
his gang. Raiders are not 
averse to bragging about their 
exploit in order to show what 
heroes they are. The burglar 
works in secret, and trusts 
no one if he can help it. 
Everything therefore pointed 
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to the burglar and not the 
raider. 

Why had the gang dropped 
thirty-nine bayonets? Prob- 
ably because the weight was too 
much for them. The thirty- 
nine bayonets were in seven 
bundles, and seven bayonets 
were still missing. The tracks 
were of seven men, and they 
were heading for the Bosti Khel 
valley in the direction of Ajab’s 
village. The wooden ladder had 
been taken from a house next 
door to Ghaffar’s serai, in the 
village of Garhi Mawaz. This 
serait was well known to the 
police as the meeting-place of 
Bosti Khel and other Pass 
Afridi bad characters. The 
intimate knowledge of the 
Police Lines shown by the 
culprits convinced the I.G. of 
Police, the Superintendent and 
myself, that not only had they 
received local assistance, but 
had been in collusion with the 
Police as well. The Head Con- 
stable of one of the guards on 
the night of the crime was an 
Afridi, and it was found that he 
was the man who had been in 
charge of the police guard on 
the District Magistrate’s house 
on the night of the Foulkes 
raid. His conduct and actions 
on that night had not been above 
suspicion. Was this a mere 
coincidence ? Like Ghaffar, he 
was also a Tor Chappar Afridi 
of the Kohat Pass, and had been 
born in Garhi Mawaz village. 

It is an axiom on the frontier 
never to believe any informa- 
tion, however strongly sup- 
ported in the mere number of 
witnesses (in fact, suspect the 











truth of any information too 
openly given), which does not 
fit in with facts and common- 
sense. The more we considered 
the stories, the more the Super- 
intendent and I were led to the 
conclusion that the story so 
commonly given out fitted in 
with neither, whereas the story 
of Ajab fitted in with both. 
But, if Ajab and his gang were 
guilty, what was to be done ? 

Incessant political pressure 
had by this time forced nearly 
all the neighbouring tribes to 
settle up. And it was well 
known that even the far-off 
Tirah-Jowakis were at the end 
of their tether and about to 
give in. And all this had been 
accomplished without a shot 
being fired. Here then was a 
blow deliberately aimed at Gov- 
ernment with the specific object 
of trying to undo the good work 
that had been done. Were 
all our former efforts to go for 
naught? So bold a stroke 
seemed to require as bold a 
counter-stroke, if the confidence 
of the people was not once 
again to be shattered. 

At the summit of the Kohat 
Kotal lies the administrative 
border, while to the east and 
west stretch the knife-like 
ridges along which runs the 
boundary line. To the 
west of the Kotal lies the 
little Bosti Khel valley in 
its horse-shoe setting of rocky 
hills, with its many - towered 
villages dotted here and there. 
At the western end of the 
valley, nestling under the hills, 
lie the villages of Musa Khel 
(Ajab’s village), Misri Khel 
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and Rahmat Melah (called after 
the Bosti Khel headman), 


These villages were across the 
border and distant about two 
miles from the road. Yes, 
there was Ajab and there was 
his village. But was Ajab 
guilty ? 

If he was, could we, dare we, 
cut him out? Such a blow, if 
successful, would certainly not 
only have a resounding effect all 
along the border, but would also 
more than regain any prestige 
we might have lost as a result 
of this bold crime. It would 
indeed probably put the finishing 
touch to all that had gone be- 
fore and induce the remaining 
tribes to surrender. 

But could we be sure of 
success? There were many 
factors against it. Kohat lies 
directly under the Bosti Khel 
hills; filled as both the city 
and cantonments were with 
the fellow-tribesmen and as- 
sociates of these ruffians, who 
were certainly watching our 
every movement, secrecy would 
be most difficult to ensure, and 
secrecy was the essence of 
success. 

Who was to do the cutting- 
out? To use the military 
across the border was a major 
operation. Sanction might be 
difficult to obtain, and possibly 
rightly so. The authorities 
were not on the spot ; we were. 
At least, it would mean delay, 
and delay was dangerous. Ifa 
blow was to be struck, it must 
be struck quickly. 

The obvious force to make 
use of for a counter-raid was 
the Kohat Frontier Constabu- 
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lary, but this was full of 
Afridis. There were even Bosti 
Khels of Ajab’s clan; there 
were Sherakis, and the Sherakis 
were also suspect. To have 
made use of them in the cir- 
cumstances would have been 
madness. What was to be 
done? Judicial proof against 
Ajab there was none. Every- 
thing pointed to his guilt. 
We were convinced of it. Long 
the Superintendent and I 
debated, and eventually came 
to the conclusion that a blow 
had to be struck, and the risk 
run. 
The whole facts of the case, 
with our deductions, summing 
up and recommendations, were 
forwarded to the I.0.F.C., the 
redoubtable Mr Handyside. If 
he agreed with our conclusions, 
and if he could provide the 
necessary Frontier Constabu- 
lary from Peshawar, he was 
asked to take the report to 
the 1.G. of Police, and, in 
consultation with him, obtain 
the sanction of the Chief Com- 
missioner to work out the 
necessary plan of campaign. 
Mr Handyside was one of those 
few men who know not fear, 
and, if he agreed with our 
summing up, we were certain 
that he also would be in favour 
of bold action. In the Chief 
Commissioner, who had only 
lately taken over the North- 
West Frontier Province, we 
knew we had a_ kindred 
Spirit. Provided therefore our 
summing up was sufficiently 
convincing, we were certain 
that sanction would be ac- 
corded. 
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All went well. Mr Handy- 
side came to Kohat, and, with 
the ever-ready co-operation of 
the G.O.C., our final plan of 
campaign was worked out. 
Three hundred and fifty Fron- 
tier Constabulary were to be 
brought over in lorries from 
Peshawar to surround the 
villages. Fortunately, although 
some miles across the border 
from the road, these  vil- 
lages were commanded from 
the western boundary ridge. 
If, therefore, the ridge was 
held by troops and moun- 
tain guns they would be 
in @ position to cover the 
operations of the Frontier Con- 
stabulary. Even in case of 
opposition, they could, if neces- 
sary, cover their withdrawal and 
deal effectively with any attack. 

My own réle was to collect 
the Pass Afridi headmen—es- 
pecially the Bosti Khels—and, 
accompanied by them, join 
Mr Handyside at the villages, 
which would then be searched. 
To assist the Superintendent 
of Police and myself in the 
search we were to take some 
civil and police officers and 
constables. Our party was to 
be at the Kotal shortly before 
dawn. Having collected the 
headmen, we were to leave the 
road and walk up the valley. 
By that time Mr Handyside 
and his men would long since 
have been in position. On our 
approach, they were to close in 
and cut off the villages. 

Lorries halting in the pass 
at night would probably have 
caused suspicion, so they were 
ordered to come _ straight 
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through to the sixth mile- 
stone from Kohat, on the can- 
tonment side of the Kotal. 
At this place there is a very 
deep bend, whence a steep 
nullah or ravine leads up to 
the ridge above. Following 
along the ridge till they were 
well above and beyond the 
villages, they were to drop 
down into the low foothills to 
the west of them, and there 
lie up till dawn. Thereby they 
would cut off the tribesmen 
from the hills and be in a 
position to surround the vil- 
lages on the advance of our 
party. 

The 53rd Sikhs (F.F.) were 
to leave Kohat at 1 A.M., and, 
arrived at the sixth milestone, 
follow up the ravine, already 
traversed by the F.C., and 
take up their position on the 
ridge, followed later by the 
103rd Pack Battery. 

With the exception of the 
G.O.C., the Superintendent and 
myself, no one in Kohat had 
any inkling of what was being 
contemplated. Night man- 
cuvres being @ fairly common 
occurrence, it was hoped that 
orders for these would not 
necessarily cause any suspicions. 
In view of their crimes, the 
summoning of the Pass Afridi 
headmen should not cause any 
great surprise. Meanwhile, in 
order to lull suspicion further, 
the Superintendent of Police 
and I had been making it 
known as widely as possible— 
although not too ostentatiously 
—that we also were now con- 
vinced of the guilt of the 
Orakzais ! 
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By these means we did what 
was possible to ensure secrecy. 
My greatest difficulty was with 
the Pass Afridi headmen. If 
the counter-raid was to succeed 
without a shot being fired, as 
I hoped it would, their presence 
was essential. For, if we found 
what we hoped for, their pres- 
ence would make it very diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, for 
them openly to espouse the 
cause of these ruffians. Not 
only this, but their former 
protestations and oaths as to 
the innocence of Ajab, as well 
as of their own, would be 
proved false, and the con- 
sequent enforcement of tribal 
responsibility thereby rendered 
easy. Getting them into Kohat 
was easy, but I dare not give 
them any information. To 
collect them in the dead of 
night from the various places 
where they would be sleeping 
would be no easy matter. Late 
in the evening this duty was 
entrusted to the Tehsildar, who 
was warned that, if any sus- 
picions were raised, he would 
be held responsible. Right 
well did he carry out this most 
difficult and arduous task. But, 
even with every precaution, 
when we met again at the 
Kotal I was to learn that 
Rahmat Khan, the leading 
Bosti Khel headman, had dis- 
appeared! Later inquiries 
showed that his son had sus- 
pected something—fortunately 
not exactly what we were 
proposing to do—and had sent 
a warning to his father that he 
might be arrested if he did not 
make himself scarce. 
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Having done all that seemed 
humanly possible to ensure 
secrecy, we waited for zero 
hour. 

Dawn breaking on the Bosti 
Khel valley found us all in our 
allotted positions, the inde- 
fatigable Handyside surround- 
ing the Musa Khel settlement, 
while high upon the mountain 
crags were the guns of the 
pack battery and troops to 
ensure obedience. The raiders 
were raided. But this was 
not achieved without many 
an anxious moment. 

The disappearance of Rah- 
mat was disquieting. Did this 
mean that our secret had leaked 
out and that we were walking 
into a hornet’s nest? The 
slightest suspicion, the smallest 
warning, and we should have 
found nothing. But success 


was essential, and the guilt of © 


both Ajab and his tribe had 
to be proved. 

Driving up the road to the 
Kotal, we listened. Thank 
God, not a sound, except the 
hum of the motor. Arrived 
at the Kotal, just sufficient 
sound to know that the troops 
were in position. So far all 
seemed well. The Tehsildar 
and all the headmen, except 
' Rahmat, were present. With 
ears wide open and eyes trying 
to pierce the darkness of the 
night, we looked down upon 
the slumbering Bosti Khel 
valley. But was it slumber- 
ing? Not a sound. Then a 
single shot rang out and echoed 
down the valley. Was it any 
wonder that it shook already 
strained nerves? What was 
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it? What did it portend? 
Opposition? Then how were 
we to reach these villages— 
still a couple of miles distant 
—and search them? Success 
depended on this. Failure was 
unthinkable. Then silence fell 
again upon the night. Just as 
the faint grey tints, the heralds 
of the dawn, began to appear 
in the sky, I called up the 
headmen and explained to them 
the position: that troops and 
guns were lining the heights ; 
that Mr Handyside and a large 
force of Frontier Constabulary 
had already surrounded the 
villages, and that we were 
now going there to search 
them. 

The headmen’s startled looks 
and faces of blank amazement 
—in which consternation was 
clearly depicted—were at least 
heartening. They seemed to 
show that, in so far at least 
as they were concerned, the 
surprise was complete and that 
our secret had been well kept. 
Loudly they tried to put us 
off, more especially the two 
Musa Khel (Ajab’s village) 
headmen, Kamal and Ghulamai; 
stoutly they swore to their 
innocence. Seeing their pro- 
testations to be unavailing, 
these two men assumed a most 
truculent attitude; but no 
notice was taken of this, beyond 
having them watched very care- 
fully. Then the advance up 
the valley started. Just as 
early dawn began to tinge the 
border hills with light we passed 
by various Bosti Khel villages 
and saw many of the tribesmen 
collected on the roofs. Passing 
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close to one of them, Kamal— 
or was it Ghulamai ?—shouted 
out, “ Are you men that you 
allow the Sahibs to do this ? ”’ 
Promising him that, if their 
guilt was proved, I would deal 
with him later for this, we 
continued on our way. It can 
be imagined that it was not 
altogether a very pleasant walk. 
The troops were above us, 
Handyside and his men were 
in position, but we seemed a 
very small party, and were in 
the midst of men who, at the 
moment, suffering as they prob- 
ably were from guilty con- 
sciences, were not feeling too 
friendly towards us. In de- 
scribing the walk afterwards, 
my orderly, who accompanied 
me and had been in the 24th 
Baluchis with me, said with 
great pride to my wife, “I 
looked after the Sahib well. 
I never had my finger off the 
trigger!’’ I believe this was 
almost true. 

Mr Handyside had meanwhile 
closed in on Musa Khel and 
had collected the men and 
women outside the village, so 
that, on our arrival, everything 
was ready for the search to 
begin. We were first taken by 
Kamal and Ghulamai to a 
house which they said was 
Ajab’s. For some reason, for 
which I cannot account, some- 
thing seemed to whisper to 
me, “‘ This is not Ajab’s house.” 
It was not. Ajab’s house was 
next door, and the headmen 
had undoubtedly taken us to 
the wrong house on pur- 
pose. Another count against 
them ! 
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As time went on and still 
we had discovered nothing, 
both the Superintendent of 
Police and I became more and 
more anxious. Had we staked 


our all and lost? We had 
risked everything. Failure 
would be disastrous. We 


could picture the headmen 
saying, “‘ You see what comes 
of making these uncalled-for 
and unjustifiable attacks on 
poor innocent tribesmen!’ Far 
from striking a blow that would 
reverberate along the frontier 
and thus regain any prestige 
lost by this daring theft, 
we should have forfeited much 
even of what we had regained. 

Always we searched for a 
tunnel. And success was 
eventually to crown our 
efforts. At last a large and 
heavily padlocked box, on 
being opened, disclosed what 
was almost certainly stolen 
property. With some difficulty 
this was lifted and taken out- 
side, and the floor on which it 
had rested, on being tapped, 
gave out a hollow sound. Picks 
were quickly brought, and 
feverish digging soon disclosed 
a well about six to eight 
feet in depth. Leading off the 
well, or hole, were two fairly 
shallow tunnels. In these were 
found the proceeds of burglary 
after burglary in Kohat, but, 
at first, no rifles. Then at last 
a longish heavy bundle wrapped 
in oil-cloth was dragged out. 
Rifles certainly, but were they 
our police rifles? Quickly 
ripping off the cloth, the Super- 
intendent of Police checked 
the numbers on the rifles with 
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the list he had brought with 
him. Finding that they were 
the same, he rushed at me with 
a beaming smile and shook me 
by both hands. 

In Ajab’s house were found 
twenty-two of the police rifles, 
in two bundles of eleven. The 
actual number and the fact 
that they were done up 
in two bundles proved how 
accurate had been our 
information. We had heard 
that the rifles had been divided 
up into four lots of eleven, 
with two over, probably in- 
tended as bribes to headmen, 
each man’s share working out 
at five and @ half. 

While Ajab’s house was being 
ransacked, some of the Frontier 
Constabulary had searched the 
house of Aimal Khan and Alam 
Khan, which was nearly oppo- 
site, but without success. 
These two men, cousins of 
Ajab, were said to have taken 
part in the crime. 

The Superintendent of Police 
then proceeded to Rahmat 
Melah, where the houses of the 
two suspects, Saidan Shah and 
Rahim Gul, were situated. 
Nothing, however, except a 
little stolen property was found 
there. This was hardly to be 
wondered at, as, while we were 
searching Ajab’s house, they 
probably had the opportunity 
to hide away their share of the 
rifles. No matter. Now that 
our information had _ been 
proved accurate, I knew I 
could enforce tribal responsi- 
bility later and make Rahmat 
disgorge them. 

While Ajab’s house was being 


searched, a report was received 
from the Frontier Constabulary 
that there were three men, 
dressed in women’s clothes, 
hiding amongst the women. 
One of these was Alam Khan 
himself, one of the culprits, 
and hidden under his clothes 
were five Mills bombs! He 
was given no opportunity of 
throwing any of them, even if 
he had wished to do so. The 
other two men were subse- 
quently found to be two out- 
laws : a Campbellpur murderer, 
member of a notorious gang of 
dacoits in that district, and a 
Kohat outlaw of Sumari. 

Having completed the search 
of Ajab’s house and collected 
the rifles and all the other 
stolen property, we went once 
again to Alam Khan’s house, 
as I was by no means satis- 
fied that there were no rifles 
there. There should have been 
eleven if our information was 
correct. 

The house disclosed nothing, 
but, after a prolonged search, 
eleven rifles were found laid 
out in the cattle manger. The 
manger had been well plastered 
over, and the cattle were at 
the moment quietly eating their 
chopped straw over the rifles ! 
The cattle were removed, and 
underneath the plaster were 
found eleven rifles; again 
eleven. Three bundles of eleven 
had now been found: two in 
Ajab’s house, one in Alam 
Khan’s, and one more bundle 
was therefore almost certainly 
in Rahmat Melah. The shares 
seemed also to work out very 
well, Ajab and his brother, 











eleven ; Alam Khan and Aimal 
Khan, eleven; Saidan Shah 
and Rahim Gul, eleven. Whose 
share then was the other bundle 
of eleven found in Ajab’s house ? 
Almost without a doubt that of 
Mullah Muhammad Amin and 
the fanatical priest of Mamozai, 
Mullah Mahmud, ever ready to 
give his blessing—at a price— 
to any exploit aimed against 
the hated Feringhi (Frank). 
He had received his share from 
the cavalry raid and many 
other crimes. The Bosti Khels 
themselves had to admit that 
Muhammad Amin was still with 
Ajab, but said that, at the 
time of our counter-raid, they 
were both out shooting ‘ chikor’ 
(the hill partridge). Further 
proof of his presence was given 
by the fact that among the 
fourteen other rifles found in 
the village, an excellent one 
discovered in Ajab’s house was 
admitted by them to belong to 
Mullah Muhammad Amin. 
Although, therefore, of the 
actual culprits we had been 
able to arrest only one, Alam 
Khan, in other ways the 
counter-raid had been a com- 
plete success, greater indeed 
than we had dared to hope. 
For, in addition to the police 
rifles, we had discovered, 
amongst the mass of stolen 
property in Ajab’s house, what 
was of almost more import- 
ance—namely, a quantity of 
Colonel Foulkes’ clothes and 
uniform. Here then was what 
we had also been seeking— 
absolute judicial proof of Ajab’s 
complicity in that case, as 
well as proof that the oaths 
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of the Pass Afridis as to his 
innocence and their own had 
been false. 

By the time we had com- 
pleted this work the day was 
far advanced, and the fierce- 
ness of the mid-day sun was 
beginning to tell on us. With 
Saidan Shah’s and Rahim Gul’s 
brothers in our hands (they 
had both been captured), with 
Malik Rahmat’s son also a 
captive, and with complete 
proof of the guilt of these vil- 
lages, there was no need to 
worry about the other eleven 
rifles for the moment. 

All the rifles and stolen 
property were then collected 
on several ‘ charpoys,’ and the 
villagers themselves, under 
escort of the Frontier Constabu- 
lary, were ordered to carry 
them up to the Kotal, where 
by now lorries, which had been 
ordered from Kohat by signal, 
were ready to receive both the 
prisoners and the property. 

After signalling to the troops 
on the ridge that we were 
about to retire, we started off 
on our return journey, natur- 
ally, I think, rather pleased 
with ourselves. Arrived at the 
Kotal, the troops so kindly 
sent by the G.O.C. also started 
their retirement on Kohat. 
They had had an arduous 
climb and a tantalising and 
weary wait. While occasion- 
ally we had been able to signal 
up to them that success was 
attending our efforts, they had 
not had much excitement. Al- 
though, however, they had 
taken no part in the actual 
recovery of the rifles, they 
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must have known that it was 
entirely due to their presence 
in reserve that the operation 
had not only been successful, 
but had been carried out with- 
out a shot being fired. It was 
undoubtedly their presence, 
combined with the complete 
surprise and secrecy with which 
the operation had been con- 
ducted, that had convinced 
the tribesmen any opposition 
would be useless. 

The story of this successful 
counter-raid would, I think, 
not be complete without a 
short account of how the re- 
maining eleven rifles were re- 
covered. For some _ time 
Rahmat Khan was too fright- 
ened to obey my summons to 
come in to Kohat. He was, 
as a matter of fact, at the time 
in rather a quandary. So 
accurate had been our infor- 
mation, and so astounded was 
Ajab at our discovery of the 
tunnel, that he openly accused 
Rahim Gul and Saidan Shah, 
as well as Rahmat, of having 
given him away. The thieves 
had fallen out! Rahmat’s 
guilt, as head of his tribe, had 
been proved. He was now up 
against Government on the 
one side and Ajab on the other. 
Which would win? Which 
was most to be feared? Gov- 
ernment obviously, in view of 
the counter-raid and other 
action which had been taken. 
Government won. Rahmat 
came in, and was informed that 
the eleven rifles—Rahim Gul 
and Saidan Shah’s share—must 
be produced. On his denying 
their guilt with an oath, it 
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was pointed out to him that 
the value of a Bosti Khel oath 
had been proved to be worth 
nothing. Seeing that further 
protestations were useless, he 
went off, and later sent a 
message that, if the Super- 
intendent of Police would meet 
him at a certain spot in the 
hills, the rifles would be handed 
over. So on the night of the 
23rd March the last share of 
eleven rifles was handed over. 
The last two rifles were never 
recovered. They were with 
Ajab and Shahzada, and were 
seen in their possession by 
police officers and others after 
the Ellis case. 

Thus was the curtain lifted 
and thus were the biters bit. 
Now indeed Ajab and his gang 
were in desperate straits. No 
longer could they protest their 
innocence in any of these 
numerous cases. No longer 
could the Pass Afridis swear to 
Ajab’s innocence; they could 
not even swear to their own. 
Ajab and his gang hung about 
Bosti Khel and tribal limits 
for a few days. But the head- 
men were becoming uneasy. 
The counter-raid had shown 
not only that we were in 
earnest, but that the pass 
was at our mercy. Warned 
once again of the penalties 
they were laying up for them- 
selves if they continued to 
harbour Ajab, they compelled 
him and his comrades, as well 
as their families, to leave the 
country. They eventually 
made their way to the head- 
quarters of the Jowaki gang 
at Shingats close to the Afghan 
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border. But the gang were by 
now in desperate straits them- 
selves, as their headmen had 
decided to surrender and settle 
up with Government. But bad 
as was their plight, it was as 
nothing to Ajab’s. Even in 
his last act of defiance the 
gauntlet he had thrown down 
had been taken up, and he had 
been worsted. No longer 
looked up to by the tribal 
young-bloods and the ‘ pai- 
makh ’ (milk-faced) damsels of 
the Pass as heroes of romance 
—exiled by their tribe, their 
property confiscated—he and 
his gang had sought and ob- 
tained refuge in Tirah. But 
the Afridis and Orakzais were 
about to settle up. The date 
had been fixed. The bell had 
tolled, and the headmen were 
even then on their way. After 
the settlement, would even this 
refuge be open to them? No, 
there was not the slightest 
hope of this. Then indeed was 
Ajab’s position desperate. 
Even in the Foulkes case 
there was judicial proof against 
him; he knew that one of 
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Foulkes’ raiders had been cap- 


tured and hanged. In view 
of his proven guilt and of the 
specially despicable part he 
had played in that case—the 
part of spy as well as ring- 
leader—he knew that he at 
least could expect no mercy. 
Worse than a jackal, there 
would be no place even for 
him to lay his head. What 
then was he to do? What 
could he do? Desperate needs 
require desperate remedies. 
What if he could kidnap some- 
one, some European, and use 
his captive as a trump card to 
bargain with? Even if he 
could not obtain pardon, he 
might win some alleviation 
in the terms. It was at 
least worth trying. Guilty in 
the Foulkes case, he could only 
be hanged once. He had noth- 
ing to lose. It was a forlorn 
hope, but the only one. Ajab 
struck, and tragedy once again 
descended on the little canton- 
ment in the murder of Mrs 
Ellis and the kidnapping of 
her daughter. But that is 
another and less pleasant story. 
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